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When Food Comes High 


By LOUISE GLEASON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ANY a city dweller longs for bird visitors other than the English 
Sparrow, but, lacking what he thinks are necessary surroundings, 
takes it for granted that he has no place for attracting the feathered 
callers that cheer his more fortunately located friends. Pictures, articles, 
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“THREE DAYS LATER A PAIR OF BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEES 
WERE TAKING THEIR TURN” 


advertisements—all tend to emphasize the idea that a feeding-station must be 
a near-to-the-ground sort of thing or on a window-sill looking out upon yard- 
room and shrubbery. I labored under the same delusion. With the building 
up of neighboring lots, the increasing roar of passing traffic, I wearied of English 
Sparrows and Bronzed Grackles, dismantled my window station, and confined 
feeding operations to our woodland retreat. 

A few years later the attic storage-room was turned into a general study 
and workshop—'studio’ by courtesy—with no thought of catering to bird 
appetites on the side. A group of three casement windows opened to the north, 
where there was no shelter from icy blasts, and looked down upon an inter- 
section of busy streets. Scattered maples along the sidewalks, a large one on 
the lawn spreading its branches to touch the house, and a few honeysuckle 
shrubs below were a thin screen from the endless stream of traffic on wide, 
bare pavements. Had anyone suggested the place as a feeding-station I should 
have scouted the idea at once. 

One crisp morning, shortly after Christmas, when working in the studio, I 
heard the near-by call of a Nuthatch and hastily scrambled for hammer, nails, 
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and board. Presently, with much hope but little faith on my part, a substantial 
shelf was ready for business. A heap of ground nut-meats on one side of the 
shelf and sunflower seeds dribbling from an automatic hopper at the back made 
a delectable feast. A tiny Christmas Tree, which has served its purpose for 
holiday gaieties, was set out as a sign of welcome. Within an hour a White- 
breasted Nuthatch was helping himself. He began on the nut-meats, stopping 
frequently to wipe off the crumbs that stuck to his bill. For variety he would 
pick up a plump sunflower seed, fly to the nearest telephone pole, hammer 
vigorously, and dart back for more. He liked his boarding-house well enough 
to bring his mate that afternoon, and three days later a pair of Black-capped 
Chickadees were taking their turns. To have these visitors, who love the wood- 
lands, seemed too good to be true. A gale of wind sent the Christmas Tree 
sailing, but as a sign-post it was no longer needed. A branch from a snowberry 
bush broke the bareness of the shelf and served as a perch. 
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“THE BRONZED GRACKLES . .. BECAME REGULAR BOARDERS” 
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“EARLY IN THE SPRING A CURIOUS ROBIN LANDED GENTLY 
AND LOOKED OVER THE BILL-OF-FARE” 


It was to be expected that the Blue Jays would come to gorge themselves. 
They were always in the vicinity, and the four of them made it their business to 
empty the hopper as soon as possible, gobbling the seeds whole, the last one 
with difficulty crowded in crosswise at the tip of the bill. Occasionally, the 
soft, questioning call of a Cardinal sounded close by and breathless silence 
reigned in the attic room. It took considerable courage for the gorgeous red 
bird to settle for an anxiously eaten bit of food. He never stayed for more than 
nine seeds at the most, and never at a time when it was possible to get his 
picture. He much preferred to find his seed with the English Sparrows among 
the hulls on the ground. As the days went by, an occasional Sparrow dared to 
fly up to the source of the food-supply, but, for the most part, they and the 
Pigeons let the lofty feeding-station alone. 

As soon as the Bronzed Grackles came to town, three of them became 
regular boarders with huge appetites. The shelf was so small that but one 
could feed at a time, and he was very deliberate, cracking, eating, watchful. 
Cocking a belligerent eye at an impatient would-be diner waiting at the edge 
of the roof, he threatened terrible punishment to any rash intruder. 

Early in the spring a curious Robin landed gently and looked over the 
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bill-of-fare. There was nothing to suit his taste; but his curiosity, somehow 
out of keeping with his dignified mien, was too great, and back he came to 
find small seedless raisins provided for his especial benefit. He, too, became 
a daily caller. 

Until well into the summer, when the station was closed for the season, the 
birds came regularly and continuously. The only seemingly dissatisfied 
customer had been a male Downy Woodpecker that dipped into the suet for 
the first few days and then apparently left the neighborhood during several 
days of blizzardy weather. 

In the past, to the often-repeated question: “How can we attract birds 
to our place?’’ I have replied: ‘Give them the food they like and reasonable 
protection, and you won’t be able to keep them away.” So to the shut-ins of 
the city I would add: ‘Put it high, on a side of the house away from your 
neighbor’s walls, and, for a sign-post, use a hit of evergreen, preferably spruce.” 


A Little Essay on Vermin 
By W. L. McATEE, in Charge Food Habits Research, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 
HE WORD ‘vermin’ derives its present significance in wild-life parlance 
Tin the usage of British game-keepers. With them it was a term of 
contempt, or even of hatred, and embraced not only the natural enemies 
of creatures regarded as game, but all competitors of every degree. ‘What isn’t 
game must be vermin’ was a common saying. The extreme to which this 
attitude may be carried is indicated by the action of an English game-keeper 
on a New York game-farm who crushed under foot the eggs of a Vesper Sparrow 
found in a Pheasant-rearing field, with the remark that it would save food for 
the young Pheasants. In some parts of our own country, shameful though it 
be to confess it, even our noblest birds, the Eagles, are treated as vermin, and 
in some places arbitrary efforts are made to put on the vermin list such birds 
as Herons, which are protected by the treaty between the United States and 
Canada for the protection of migratory birds. 

It is evident that the decision as to what is vermin and as to what should 
be done with it cannot be left to those who see only the game side of the prob- 
lem. Some of the most interesting forms of wild life are thought of only as 
vermin by the prejudiced, and when their existence is threatened by anti- 
vermin campaigns it is time to say stop. 

For instance, the Road-runner is persecuted almost throughout its range 
(the southwestern states) as an alleged destroyer of Quail eggs, and state 
bounties even are paid for its destruction. Yet the Road-runner never has 
been shown to be a special enemy of Quail, and it cannot eat their eggs except 
during a brief season. The Road-runner is as nearly omnivorous as any of our 
birds, eating anything in its habitat that is readily available and swallowable. 
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No doubt it will eat Quail eggs, but it is equally certain that not one meal in 
a thousand of all the birds at all times consists of Quail eggs. 

The Road-runner actually lives up to its repute of killing rattlesnakes; 
without doubt, it eats more scorpions, centipedes, and tarantulas, those 
poisonous nuisances of the arid Southwest, than it does Quail eggs, and it is a 
voracious consumer of grasshoppers. It is a unique bird, not only in our fauna 
but in that of the world, has extremely interesting habits, and in its choice of 
food in the long run undoubtedly does more good than harm. Its persecution 
is all but baseless and is thoroughly unjustified. 

Within the year 1931 of an era supposed to be civilized, murderous raids, 
according to press reports, have been made on Water-Turkeys or Anhingas, at 
Moon Lake, Mississippi, and on White Pelicans at Lake Bowdoin, Montana. 
The birds were “condemned to slaughter,” we are informed, “by reason of 
their voracious habits of devouring fish.”” In the conduct of human affairs, 
we strongly censure combining the functions of sheriff, judge, jury, and exe- 
cutioner; the practice should be equally condemned in our dealings with wild 
life. Inspired by ignorance and carried on in savagery, such assaults on splen- 
did wild creatures by a small element of the population who please to take 
matters into their own hands should not be tolerated. 

There must be enough true conservationists in the country, if they will but 
awake to the desperate need that many forms of wild life have for genuine 
protection, to register against all such vandalism a protest so mighty that it 
will send the perpetrators scurrying to cover. Will this sentiment sleep on 
until too late? 

Sentiment has been aroused and action taken to preserve objects of out- 
standing natural interest other than birds. Among the national monuments, 
for instance, Muir Woods was established to save a noted redwood grove, and 
the Papago Saguara to preserve characteristic desert flora, primarily the giant 
cactus, while among National Parks, the Sequoia is intended to insure the 
perpetuation of the big tree. We have national monuments even to protect 
petrified trees and fossil dinosaurs. Then let us do as much for threatened 
forms of wild life lest they join the fossil world. 

The sequoia and the redwood are wonderful native plants, the survivors of 
an evolutionary series known to have great antiquity. Their continued exis- 
tence hangs by a slender thread, and we have done well to strengthen it. We 
may equally as well insure the preservation of such interesting birds as the 
Road-runner, the Anhinga, and the Pelican. The Road-runner is confined to 
the southwestern United States and northern Mexico and is absolutely unique; 
if we allow its extermination, it will be gone forever, like the Great Auk and 
the Passenger Pigeon. The Anhinga, Snake-bird, or Water-Turkey, is one of a 
very distinct family of birds of which there are only three or four species in the 
world; our bird is restricted chiefly to cypress swamps, and the number of 
breeding-places available to it is constantly decreasing. There are only about 
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six species of Pelicans in all, of which two occur in the United States, and they 
are restricted in the breeding season to widely separated colonies, in most of 
which they have been terribly persecuted. 

All of these stand alone among our birds, and their loss, whether from the 
standpoint of science or of popular natural history, would be irreparable. 
Birds of wonderful structure, the last remnants of their lines, and not only of 
national but of international interest and value, they are subjected to wanton 
raiding by small minorities for petty reasons. Classing them as vermin could 
be termed a childish, if it were not a monstrous, absurdity. Rather than being 
dealt with so shamefully, they are just as much entitled to preservation as 
some of the objects that have national monuments devoted to them. Living 
Pelicans or Anhingas certainly equal, if they do not surpass, in interest fossil 
dinosaurs, and Road-runners are just as characteristic and precious an element 
of desert life as the giant cactus. If we should carry out the logic of our own 
previous actions or should follow the enlightened example of Japan, we would 
in outstanding cases establish the birds themselves as national monuments. 
This step would all the more be warranted in the case of migratory birds, like 
Pelicans, as protecting the breeding colonies alone is only of seasonal effec- 
tiveness. 

The Road-runner, the Anhinga, and the Pelican, these are but examples. 
The tendency is growing among our people for groups to demand the repression 
of this, that, or the other form of wild life which in their opinion may be pre- 
judicial to some other species, or some other thing that they may especially 
value. If this tendency is not checked, there will scarcely be any living crea- 
tures that at some place or time may not be subjected to persecution. The 
minorities responsible for this condition should be made to realize in every 
case that the interests of the general public are paramount. 

In no instance is this more true than with respect to the natural enemies of 
land game and game fishes so ineptly termed ‘vermin.’ Those primarily 
interested in game are not the whole population or even a preponderant class. 
The entire country is not a game-preserve, nor will it ever be. The particular 
places (game-farms, fish-hatcheries, and the like) where vermin-control can be 
legitimately carried on are relatively few, and in total area insignificant com- 
pared with that of the country as a whole. 

Conservationists may the more emphatically insist on cessation of the 
general application of vermin-control because of the non-essential character of 
the interests alleged to be damaged. Trout-fishing is not essential, Quail- 
shooting is not necessary, and so on down the line. No longer does the argument 
apply that taking game is necessary to supply food. A standing trouble of the 
world in general is an excess of food. Moreover, game as a source of food is 
insignificant; if all of it could be made available, it would not suffice our popu- 
lation for a single day. Further, there is certainly no reason that sport should 
be so nursed and subsidized as to yield the very utmost in game brought to 
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bag. There is, to state it simply, no necessity or urgency about the matter at 
all. Sport is a luxury and cannot be considered for one moment as giving to its 
devotees any right of harrying any and all forms of wild life considered inimical. 

To resume, suppose the Pelicans on Yellowstone Lake do consume trout or 
harbor parasites of the trout. The birds, active and conspicuous, bizarre in 
appearance on land or water, and marvelous in flight, aie of recreational value 
to far more persons than are the submerged trout. The same principle holds 
in practically every case of so-called vermin-control; there are far more people 
interested in the total animal association, or even in the non-game species, 
than there are in game, and their rights and interests must be respected. Con- 
trol activities should be undertaken only where abnormal abundance of the 
predators on game calls for repression, action to be taken primarily for the 
purpose of bringing their numbers back to normal, and not for revenge, punish- 
ment, or anything suggesting extermination. Even this view is a generous one 
toward sport, for, as noted, it is after all non-essential. It is merely recreation 
and no more important than the recreation of those who enjoy but do not kill 
wild life. 

The so-called -entimentalists, or lovers of wild life, derive pleasure from 
seeing, hearing, an enjoying all animate creation, which, except as necessi- 
tated by important ecouomic considerations, they would protect in its entirety. 
Sportsmen desire to hunt and bring to bag a small number of species and to 
insure their success by repressing a much larger number, which they class as 
vermin. Which object is superior? Certainly not the latter, yet it is the view 
that dominates present-day policies relating to wild life. It is high time for 
lovers of nature as a whole to demand recognition of their rights and to so 
assert them that wild-life protection will be real, not nominal, and that treating 
as vermin some of the most interesting and precious members of our native 
fauna shall become impossible. 


The Cardinal 


When woods are brown in winter’s coat, 
He darts, a flash of red, 

With crimson cloak and dusky throat, 
And dauntless, crested head. 


By marshy stream in spring he haunts 
The greening willow tree, 

And from a windy top he flaunts 
His fearless ecstasy. 


—Puitie E. Howarp, Jr., Germantown, Pa. 


The Brown Pelican in Eastern Florida 
By BENJAMIN C. HIATT, Haverford College, Pa. 
With Photographs by the Author 


URING the summer of 1929 I 
LD spent several weeks in Florida. 

Needless to say I took full advan- 
tage of this opportunity to study the fas- 
cinating bird-life of this state which was 
entirely new to me. Many trips were 
taken to all parts of central Florida, but 
the majority were made to Merritt’s 
Island, that long strip of land off the 
east coast of Florida. Near here I found 
a small islet where Brown Pelicans had 
made their home. 

This island is a small, gourd-shaped 
sand-bar situated in the Mosquito 
Lagoon near Titusville. It is, perhaps, 
an acre and a ‘ualf in extent, thickly 
covered with mangioves along the bay- 
shore, but entirely bare except for a 
meager covering of saw grass on the 
side facing the ocean. The mangioves, 
which reached a height of 15 feet, were all healthy trees, showing that the 
Pelicans had not used them very extensively. 

I was told on good authority that the birds breed here semi-annually, in 
February and in August. My first visit was a little ahead of the summer breed- 
ing period, and I continued to visit it till there were well-grown young in the 
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nests. 

On June 30 there were about 500 birds in the neighborhood of the island. 
There were, however, no signs of any fresh nests, though a few old structures, 
as well as bones and skeletons, were ample evidence that the birds had used it 
in the past. August 18 found the birds in full possession, with new nests every- 
where. From 500 the number had increased to 5000 which was the most accu- 
rate estimate I could make. The majority of the nests were crowded into the 
mangroves, as many as 30 in a single small tree, but a few late-comers had 
placed theirs on the open ground. 

From August 18 to September 13 I made about two trips a week to the 
island. I was able to photograph the birds in the open and from blinds, and to 
band a number of the young at the end of the summer. One of the first things 
I noticed was the tameness of the birds. Those within a radius of 20 feet of 
me would, as I approached, rise off their nests with hasty wing-beats and hover 
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about to see that no harm was done to their homes. The others, at a greater 
distance, were entirely unconcerned, and would sit quietly on their nests till 
I was too close, then they, too, would leave. By advancing slowly, step by 
step, I was able to get within 6 feet of a few, and thus get their pictures. These 
birds were not at ease but were tensed to spring into the air at the first sign of 
danger. I therefore determined to build blinds and see a bit of the birds at 
close range, as they were act- 
ing normally. 

For this purpose, lumber 
and gunny-sacking bags were 
procured and two blinds built, 
one near the tree-nesting 
birds and the other near the 
ground-nests. Long poles 
were driven into the ground 
in the form of a triangle. 
Over these I draped the bags, 
and the result was a perma- 
nent shelter which was com- 
fortable to sit in and at the 
same time did not alarm the 
birds. Many hours were 
spent in both blinds photo- 

graphing these solemn-look- 
ing birds and studying their 
habits. Many of the nests 
THE FIRST UPWARD WING-STROKE, AUGUST 20,1929 were within 3 feet of where I 

sat, yet the birds seemed 
unaware of my presence and showed no signs of fear. 

As the ground-nests were much nearer the level of my camera, I got my 
best results from them. One nest, which contained three eggs, attracted much 
of my attention. The parent birds were undisturbed by any noise from the 
blind; they merely stared reproachfully at the intruder and stayed right on 
the nest. I discovered that the birds changed places on the nest about 10 
o'clock in the morning. The birds which had been out foraging would return 
in the company of perhaps a dozen other fishermen. Near the shore their line 
of flight would break up and each one head for his own nest. Alighting about 
20 feet from the nest, the returning bird would waddle over toward its mate, 
who in the meantime had risen to meet the newcomer. It would raise its wings 
and make terrific lunges at the bird which was creeping to the nest with droop- 
ing wings and outstretched neck. An exchange of lunges followed, after which 
the bird on the nest got off, yawned and stretched, then flew off for its turn at 
the fishing. The other bird then got quietly on the nest and settled down with 
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WELL-MADE GROUND-NESTS, AUGUST 20, 1929 


a contented sigh. The only sound I heard the adults make was this sigh and a 
subdued grunting. 

When the young were about three weeks old, I procured bands and organ- 
ized an expedition for the purpose of banding them. These youngsters were 
as noisy and quarrelsome as their parents were quiet and peaceable. When we 
approached a nest, they would back up to the far side and make vicious jabs 
at the nearest available part of our bodies. In order to catch them, it was 
necessary to protect our hands with gloves. With one hand we would draw 
their attack, while we could reach around with the other and grab them by the 
back of the neck. The flapping wings were then secured, and the squealing 
youngsters quickly banded. I have received several returns from these banded 
birds, one having gone as far as Havana, Cuba. 


‘Bohunkus’ 
By ELIZABETH MAY FOCHT, Williamsport, Pa. 


WAS alone in the old house, cleaning, reading, meditating (about nothing), 

putting the grounds in order, indulging my fancy for hammering, sawing, 

digging, climbing, and dreaming. There was no one to interfere, to remind 
me of social duties, to insist upon regular meal-times, to drive me out of my 
old clothes, to oppress me with what the neighbors might think. In conse- 
quence, I enjoyed myself immensely. 

I have said that I was alone on the old place, but considering that I was 
attended by—or perhaps I should say that I was in attendance on—a large 
green-eyed black cat, an aging saddle-horse, an eight-months-old St. Bernard 
puppy of already alarming tonnage, and a young wild rabbit rescued from the 
indifference of nature when little larger than a bean-pod, I cannot properly 
say that I was alone. Not, at least, when the animals thought it was meal-time. 
Besides, these retainers are all of really retaining natures, following me about, 
trailing and talking, mewing, snuffing, nickering, purring, hopping, grupping 
They have confidence in me and what I can do for them in the way of comfort 
and satisfaction. And soon, very soon, there was to appear another dependent, 
another mouth to be filled all the time. I was to be busier than ever. I was to 
dig in desperately. I was to rise earlier, to scratch hourly. 

It happened one morning that I heard shouts and screams from the neigh- 
bors’ children playing on the lawn with Babette—that is the St. Bernard. 
Although she loves the children, she is larger than any one of them, in fact, 
larger than several of them put together, and quite able playfully to drag a few 
along by the heels. Accordingly, 1 hurried out but found, fortunately, all the 
children to be intact. But Bab was the center of the commotion. She is bound 
to be. She shoulders in until she gets the center and none may take it from her. 
She was weaving pleasantly about, tossing her head. 

“She has a bird! Babby has a bird!” the children chorused shrilly. 

I collared her and by means of proper manual leverage drew forth from the 
cavern of her jaws a partly fledged Grackle. He appeared to be unharmed, 
although a trifle draggled and wet, but his heart and lungs were functioning 
and his eyes were bright and knowing. With the children as interested spec- 
tators, I set him up in the crotch of a tree where the cries of the parent birds 
were agitating the air. Some hours later I took a look at his refuge, expecting 
to find him gone. It was a chilly day of May. There he lay on his side, with 
death lurking in his glazing eye. I regret to recall now that I felt impatient 
with him for tumbling out of his nest, with nature for not looking after him, 
with myself because I could not let him die and rest easy on my mind. 

I carried him into the kitchen, warmed him, fed him—yes, the first move 
he made when revived was to unhinge his mandible with a baby tremble and 
feeble squawk. I found a box, an old screen, a narrow board, and a brick; 
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brought chaff from the hay-mow for bedding. It was in the course of these 
ministrations that I discovered his right leg was broken. So I called a neighbor 
to hold him while I applied a splint made from a match-stick. 

Bohunkus thrived, he grew, his feathers multiplied, his leg healed. But he 
wanted something to eat all the time, and he had to be fed by hand. He kept 
me busy. I arose at dawn to dig worms, and sundown found me digging worms. 
In between times I had boiled eggs; I had dried bread; I had bought suet, 
berries, apples, bird-seed; I had prepared vegetables raw and cooked. I fed 
him sand and gravel; I watered him from a spoon. I am not an ornithologist. 
I fed him well, perhaps not always wisely, but he engulfed it all gratefully, 
ever looking for more. He transformed me into both father and mother. I was 
shelter, warmth, and food. His outcries at my approach or the sound of my 
voice were pitiful and absurd. How he fluttered and quivered and twittered 
and stretched when I raised the screen over his head! The ecstatic regard with 
which he beheld my fingers, whence he figured he derived his nourishment, 
would rouse the parental instinct of a heart of stone. And | stuffed him! I 
stuffed him! There is something of awe in my mind when I think on the bulk 
of foodstuffs that slipped down his red and ever-empty gullet. 

He rode about on those beloved fingers. He talked to me in soft infantile 
whispers and loud childish squawks. Bohunkus was a little darling, no doubt 
about it, though rather homely, with a fringe of pin-feathers crowning his 
head, gaps here and there over his body revealing a scraggy frame, and no 
tail to speak of. The days sped by, full days for me, still Bohunkus could not 
feed himself. There he would sit, crying dismally with hunger, and food in 
plenty before him. His leg, though useful, was slightly thickened at the point 
of fracture, and his outer toe tended to slide in under the others, but he could 
fly fairly well about the old washhouse. No matter how high he perched, he 
came down in a great commotion to my level; and did I happen out there at 
night, a sleepy cry broke from Bohunkus, blinking in the light, and yes, yes, 
upturning a wide-open throttle. And I, easy mark that I am, always rammed 
something down. 

In time, of course, he learned to feed himself, at first awkwardly and meager- 
ly, begging me to do it for him. I devoted a whole day to rearranging and rein- 
forcing the pen and yard occupied by Hopkin, the wild rabbit, and now he 
shares his quarters with Bohunkus. Hopkin made no sign of displeasure, and 
when he jumps too suddenly Bohunkus takes refuge on a perch overhead. 

So they live amiably and happily together, Hopkin hopping and nibbling, 
Bohunkus flying from perch to perch, catching unwary insects, digging in- 
quisitively in the grass, playing in the water. Such baths as he takes, ducking 
and splashing, emerging half drowned! Sticks, stones, clods of earth he carries 
about, limping a bit on his ‘game leg’; an old withered lettuce-root is an espe- 
cially prized plaything. He lugs his toys to the basin of water, peers intently 
over the rim, then, with an air of great bustle and importance, drops them in. 
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Although he is now well feathered, with glints of greenish blue appearing 
on his black wings, and growing a tail of a kind, and well able to feed himself, 
he still runs to my fingers, hoping to be fed as of yore, nor does he hope in vain. 
He knows my step on the cinder-path; before I turn the corner into his sight the 
air is full of his cries of welcome. 

I bring him to my room, making sure that the green-eyed cat is not at large, 
What an exciting excursion to ride on a finger into the house! How he cranes 
his neck! Occasionally he lifts his wings and takes a brief flight to fence-post 
or arbor, squawking until I go and get him or, after an uneasy inspection of 
his surroundings, returning to me. 

What havoc he makes of my desk, tussling with papers in pigeon-holes, 
dragging out pencils, erasers, mucilage brushes, stamps, pen-points, to drop 
them all overboard, watching them fall. A ball of twine fascinates him. He 
returns to it again and again, digging into it with both beak and claws. How 
disconcerting when it shoots out from under him, provoking indignant cries 
and vicious pecking. When it rolls to the floor he pounces on it savagely. Its 
behavior is unaccountable. He is very curious, poking into everything. He 
works mightily with a box of paper-clips, prying the lid, scattering those bright 
things afar. He clutters the corners of the room with precious articles, carrying 
them across the floor, sometimes with considerable difficulty, talking to himself 
about it in a business-like, industrious undertone, figuring, I suppose, that he 
will have them now well hidden. 

He mounts to the top of the desk, where he works energetically on a pile 
of magazines, endeavoring to reduce it all to scraps of paper. He sits on my 
shoulder, murmuring gently, indulging in spasmodic digs at my ear. Lately 
his one-time tweaks take on an increasing grip, and I am forced to protect my 
ear by covering it with my hand. A disgruntled squawk or two follows, a per- 
sistent prying under my fingers till he thinks of something else. Hairpins! 
Out they come, to be dropped, one by one, attentively to the floor. He is so 
busy, so absorbed in getting them all out. 

Tiring at last, he hops onto my arm where, after settling himself into a 
comfortable sitting posture, ruffling his young feathers, and flicking his stumpy 
tail, he shutters his eyes and goes to sleep. Can it be that once I felt impatient 
with myself for taking on a hapless fledgling! 


THE LOOKOUT—HERRING GULL AT GREAT DUCK ISLAND, MAINE 
Photographed by O. S. Pettingill, Jr. 


Bird-Lore’s Thirty-second Christmas Bird Census 


IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 

Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 

it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census-taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, the 
number received has grown too large. Preference will be given to those which 
follow presciibed rules most carefully and appear most representative of the 
winter bird-life of the locality in which they were made. Lists of the compara- 
tively few species that come to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but 
an hour or two are usually very far from representative. A census-walk should 
last four hours at the very least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can 
then cover more of the different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure 
a list more indicative of the birds present. Each report must cover one day 
only, that all the censuses may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers who 
have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, it 
should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the 1ecord should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-LoRE, 1921-31, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the New A. O. U. 
‘Check-List’ (at least as to families, as per the following list), with, as exactly 
as practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. 

Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk, 1; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); Herring Gull, 75; 
Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was studied 
with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.—JAMES 
GaTEs and JoHN RAnp. 

These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
save the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
New A, O, U, ‘Check-List’ be closely followed.—J. T. Nicuots, 
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Families of North American Birds 


Arranged in the Order of the ‘Check-List’ of the Arnerican Ornithologists’ Union, 
1931 Edition 


. Loons (Gaviide) 
. Grebes (Colymbidz) 
. Albatrosses (Diomedeidz) 
. Shearwaters (Procellariidz) 
. Storm Petrels (Hydrobatidz) 
. Tropic-Birds (Phaéthontidz) 
. Pelicans (Pelecanidz) 
. Gannets and Boobies (Sulidz) 
g. Cormorants (Phalacrocoracide) 
10. Darters (Anhingidz) 
11. Man-o’-War Birds (Fregatide) 
12. Herons (Ardeidz) 
13. Storks (Ciconiidz) 
14. Ibises (Threskiornithidz) 
15. Flamingoes (Phoenicopteridz) 
16. Ducks, Geese, and Swans (Anatidz) 
17. Vultures (Cathartidz) 
18. Hawks and Eagles (Accipitriide) 
19. Falcons and Caracaras (Falconide) 
20. Guans (Cracide) 
21. Grouse (Tetraonidz) 
22. Quails (Perdicidz) 
23. Pheasants (Phasianidz) 
24. Turkeys (Meleagridide) 
25. Cranes (Gruidz) 
26. Limpkins (Aramidz) 
27. Rails (Rallidz) 
28. Oyster-catchers (Hamatopodid) 
29. Plovers, etc. (Charadriidz) 
30. Sandpipers, etc. (Scolopacidz) 
31. Avocets and Stilts (Recurvirostridz) 
32. Phalaropes (Phalaropodidz) 
33. Jaegers (Stercorariide) 
34. Gulls and Terns (Laridz) 
35. Skimmers (Rynchopidz) 
36. Auks and Murres (Alcidz) 
37. Doves, Pigeons (Columbidz) 
. Parrots (Psittacidz) 
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. Cuckoos (Cuculidz) 

. Barn Owl (Tytonidz) 

. Owls (Strigidz) 

. Goatsuckers (Caprimulgide) 

. Swifts (Micropodide) 

. Hummingbirds (Trochilidz) 

. Trogons (Trogonide) 

. Kingfishers (Alcedinidz) 

. Woodpeckers (Picide) 

. Cotingas (Cotingide) 

. Tyrant Flycatchers (Tyrannidz) 
. Larks (Alaudidz) 

. Swallows (Hirundinidz) 

. Crows and Jays (Corvide) 

. Titmice (Paride) 

. Nuthatches (Sittidz) 

. Creepers (Certhiidz) 

. Wren-Tits (Chamzidez) 

. Dippers (Cinclidz) 

. Wrens (Troglodytide) 

. Mockingbirds and Thrashers (Mimidz) 
. Thrushes (Turdide) 

. Warblers, Gnatcatchers, and Kinglets 


(Sylviide) 


. Pipits and Wagtails (Motacillide) 
. Waxwings (Bombycillidz) 
. Silky Flycatchers and Phainopepla (Ptil- 


ogonatidz) 


. Shrikes (Laniide) 

. Starlings (Sturnide) 
. Vireos (Vireonidz) 

. Wood Warblers (Compsothlypidz) 
. Weaver Finches and 


House Sparrow 
(Ploceide) 
Blackbirds and Troupials (Icteride) 


. Tanagers (Thraupide) 
72. 


Grosbeaks, Sparrows, and Finches (Frin- 
gillide) 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XLVII. THE ROAD-RUNNER 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


The Road-runner (Geococcyx californianus) is found in the southwestern 
United States and in Mexico, north to central southern Kansas, central Colo- 
rado, southern Utah, southern Nevada, and southwestern Oregon; west to 
western California, Lower California, Sinaloa, and Michoacan in Mexico; 
south to the Mexican states of Mexico and Pueblo; and east to Vera Cruz, 
eastern Tamaulipas, central Texas, and central Oklahoma. It is resident and 
breeds almost throughout its range, but is more or less migratory in the most 
northern part of its distribution. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
NINETY-FIRST PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 

Road-runner (Geococcyx californianus).—The sexes are alike in color in 
the Road-runner, and the young birds in juvenal plumage bear a close general 
resemblance to their parents. Their markings, however, are less sharply defined, 
and the softness of their body plumage betrays their immaturity. My material 
does not clearly show just when the full adult plumage is acquired. 


A Duck Tragedy 


RED-HEAD DUCK CAUGHT ON BARBED 
WIRE WHILE FLYING ALONG MUDDY 
CREEK IN MORGAN COUNTY, COLORADO 


Photographed by D. G. Wentz, Ft. Morgan, Colo. 


A Case for The Hague 


The West Coast Leader (Lima, Peru) pub- 
lishes the following concerning the damage 
wrought by a Black Vulture: 

“A Gallinazo (carrion bird) from the out- 
skirts of Callao, on Sunday last, made a 
forced landing among the high-tension wires 
of the Italian-controlled Lima Light Power 
and Tramways Co. The high-tension wires 
serve the wireless receiving station at Bocan- 
egra of All American Cables. In addition to 
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electrocuting himself, the Gallinazo managed 
to fuse two of the high-tension wires, which 
dropped to the pasture-land below and caused 
the death, by electrocution, of three sheep 
belonging to a Japanese farmer, who leases 
his land, we believe, from the Peruvian 
owner. 

“The fusing of the high-tension wires in- 
terrupted communication at Bocanegra for 
an hour or two. Future developments will 
be watched with interest, especially the final 
disposition of the carcass and wool of the 
three sheep.” 


Notes on the Red-breasted Merganser 
Wintering in Florida 
Photographs by the Author 


The Red-breasted Merganser breeds on 
fresh water in the northern interior of North 
America, but after migrating southward in 
late fall, spends the winter mostly on salt 
water along the lower Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. It has been abundant during winter 
months along the coasts of peninsular 
Florida. However, since about 1928, the 
numbers seen around Tampa Bay, half-way 
down the peninsula on the west coast, have 
been much reduced. I attribute this to the 
growing scarcity of fish there, to the greater 
number of power-boats, and the general 
development of the shores and beaches. 

This species often pursues its prey in 
flocks. Thus, in late March, 1926, while I 
was on the Gulf of Mexico beach at the north 
side of Tampa Bay—the entrance to Pass- 
a-Grille—I observed, one morning, a flock 
of a thousand or more Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers about soo yards off shore, moving 
swiftly about in the pass channel in what 
seemed a very erratic manner. They were 
partly flying close to the surface, then 
plunging down, then swimming swiftly and 
diving, the rear ranks continually rising and 
dropping in ahead of the others toward the 
shore. Presently a major portion of the flock 
swiftly approached the point of shore where 


See 
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RED-BREASTED MERGANSERS 


I sat, and when within 50 yards of the beach, 
they veered sharply to my right and pro- 
ceeded up the coast, seemingly quite obliv- 
ious of my presence. In three to four minutes 
the flock was practically out of sight, and 
perhaps half of their progress had been on or 
in the water, rather than in the air. 

The cause of all this was the pursuit of 
small fish which were swimming near the sur- 


A PAIR OF RED-BREASTED MERGANSERS DOZING ON THE BEACH 
OF TAMPA BAY, THE MALE AT THE RIGHT 


face in water averaging about 6 feet deep. 
These little fish, in an enormous school, were 
relentlessly pursued by the army-like front 
of the Mergansers, the most striking part of 
the spectacle being the swiftness of move- 
ment of the Mergansers, now for a moment 
in the air, again swiftly swimming on the 
surface or beneath it, the water turbulent 
with their movements. 


Beside these larger flocks of Red-breasted 
Mergansers, scattered groups were, and still 
are, to be found feeding in salt-water estuar- 
ies, bayous, and brackish ponds where min- 
nows aboung. These Ducks, which remain 
more or less of the time in the smaller bays 
and ponds, doubtless include some cripples, 
or birds that have been crippled. At any 
rate, they are rather tame, and the photo- 
graphs presented herewith were all taken by 
cautious approach entirely without resort to 
blinds, nor were any of the subjects shown 
apparently disabled when the photographs 
were made. 

In late March it is not uncommon to see 
these Mergansers in pairs in Tampa Bay, as 
in the photograph of the two dozing on the 
beach.— Wa. G. Farco, Jackson, Mich. 


Disasters to Swifts 


Recently I started banding Chimney 
Swifts in a large church in the city of Quincy, 
and was informed by the janitor that last 
season they had installed a new oil-furnace. 
One cold October night it was necessary to 
turn on the fire, which resulted in the killing 
of between 3000 and 5000 Chimney Swifts 
that had harbored there. Three bushel 
baskets of dead birds were taken from the 
flue. Nearly 400 of these wore United States 
Aluminum Bird Bands. The birds were 
disposed of before the writer had an oppor- 
tunity of examining them, but it shows how 
severe mortality occasionally is. 

Two years ago, as a thunderstorm ap- 
proached Quincy, many Swifts took retuge in 
a tall stack in one of our foundries. A bolt 
of lightning hit the chimney. The following 
day more than 100 Swifts were found dead 
at the base of the stack. Except for cases of 
this sort, the life of the Swifts is compara- 
tively safe as they are able to outfly Hawks, 
and their date of migration is early enough to 
assure their not being reduced to starvation 
because of frost. 

Yesterday a Sparrow Hawk sat on a radio 
antenna above one of Quincy’s tallest build- 
ings. Whenever it would venture forth in 
search of a luckless grasshopper, a Sparrow, 
or mouse, the Chimney Swifts would circle 
about it, although the Hawk continued fly- 
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ing, paying no attention to their molestation. 
The Hawk dropped into the gutter and seized 
an English Sparrow, with which it returned 
to the wire, where it tore its victim into 
pieces and ate it. The Chimney Swift drifted 
off in another direction, paying no further 
attention to the Hawk. Later it again flew 
into the air and the Swifts again returned to 
circle about the tiny killer—T. E. Musset- 
MAN, Quincy, Ills. 


The Birthplace of Many Great Blue Herons 


A eucalyptus tree on the edge of the 
marshes skirting the Suisun Bay near 
Benicia, Calif., has for many years been the 
birthplace of upward of twenty-five or thirty 
California Great Blue Herons annually. 

On March 22, 1931, I photographed this 
favored tree, with one of the adult birds flying 
above it, as shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture. Theeggsare laid about the third week in 
March, and in May the large and awkward 
young may be seen standing in the six or 
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A HERON HOME 
Photographed by Emerson A. Stoner 
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seven nests. The size of the colony has been 
maintained each year, at least since 1924. 
These beautiful birds are usually respected 
by hunters and are seldom molested in this 
locality—Emerson A. Sroner, Benicia, 
Calif. 

A Record Wren’s Nest 


About the middle of July, a Wren began 
building in my house and continued to carry 
twigs and what I took to be cotton for two to 
three weeks until the house was full. The 
Wrens never occupied the house but seemed 
to be building merely for pastime. 

I took the nesting materials out yesterday 
and made a tabulation of contents as follows: 

A bunch of twigs; many cottony cocoons 
about 4% to 3 inch in diameter, containing 
small eggs, and the list of scrap-iron is as 
follows: 27 whole round-wire hairpins rang- 
ing from 144 to 2% inches long; 8 parts of 
round-wire hairpins; 3 flat-wire hairpins 2 
inches long; 2 open safety-pins 1% inches 
long; 1 friction-grip clasp for man’s garter, 
44 by 1% inches; 1 coil of screeen-door spring 
(8 turns, 34 inch diameter); 1 badge pin; 
4 pieces twisted fence-wire, 2 to 2% inches 
long; 8 heavy rusted wires (about 7 inch 
diameter by 14 to 3% inches long); 19 finer 
wires (#; to ,{ inch diameter by 1 to 3% 
inches long); half of a thin metal ring (about 
#s inch wide by inches diameter); 
5 rusty nails (about yy to 44, inch diameter 
by 11% to 1% inches long). 

I am submitting these facts as a record of 
an unusual nest-structure—WALLACE M. 
GressLy, Toledo, Ohio 
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Sidelights on the Downy 


On July 6, at Hillside Beach, I was walk- 
ing through a heavy wood and came upon a 
pair of Downy Woodpeckers on a black 
poplar searching for grubs amongst the 
crannies in the bark. The male successfully 
located a number of grubs in a niche in the 
bark, and taking them out, one by one, 
passed them to the female who waited 
patiently clinging to the rough bark. 

The grubs passed from bill to bill in rapid 
succession for some time until the cranny 
had been worked out. All this time the 
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female kept very still in one place and did 
not offer to help with the task. The manner 
in which the male extracted a grub and step- 
ped down to where his mate was waiting, 
and the number of times this was repeated, 
provided an interesting sidelight on the 
Downy’s food-habits. 

On or about July 15, last summer, at Hill- 
side Beach, I was enjoying the quietness and 
peacefulness of a summer’s night, and return- 
ing home from a short bird-hike, I passed a 
small poplar bluff. Something white caught 
my eye, and I returned to investigate. Peer- 
ing through the gathering dusk, I made out 
the outline of a bird clinging to a branch of a 
small poplar tree. On closer inspection I saw 
that the bird was a female Downy Wood- 
pecker, that its head was hanging over the 
branch, and to all appearances the bird was 
asleep. I got within arm’s reach and just 
then up came the head and a pair of bright 
eyes turned questioningly upon me. 

I fully expected the bird to become alarmed 
and fly off, but, although I was closer to this 
bird than any I have seen in life, it did not 
move. I retired quietly, walking backward, 
and soon the Downy apparently went to 
sleep again—Frep J. RocEers, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can. 


Woodpeckers Store Nuts 


One Sunday afternoon in October, 1926, 
I noticed a Woodpecker fly from a beech tree 
with a beechnut in his beak. He alighted in 
a dead chestnut, and I expected to see him 
devour the nut. To my surprise, he poked it 
into what appeared to be a large worm-hole 
in the limb. I watched him thus toiling be- 
tween beech and chestnut (on Sunday, too!), 
for half an hour. He called loudly and chat- 
tered continually all the time. At last, 
having evidently finished his task, he gave a 
final call and flew away, perhaps to forget 
where they were. Who knows? 

Since that time I have often wondered 
if he ever returned and how many 
other limbs he has filled in the meantime. 
Last winter I examined three of these hoards. 
The first I found in the limb of a dead chest- 
nut, cut for fencing. There was a small 
knothole, about 1% inch wide and 3% inch 


long. In the cavity back of this opening, 
perhaps 1 square inch of space, I found 58 
beechnuts. 

In another tree I found a very small cavity 
which contained 190 beechnuts; in the third 
I found 6 acorns, 2 beechnuts, and 1 acorn 
cup. All these cavities were filled to the brim, 
the nuts having been forced in with a pre- 
cision which showed the packer to have been 
expert. I am sure they were the work of 
Woodpeckers as the openings were all so 
small that it would have been impossible for 
the squirrels to have filled them. Then, too, 
they were far out on the limbs, while the 
squirrels work closer to the bodies of the 
trees. 

My chief concern is whether or not these 
Woodpeckers will be angry when they return 
(or will they return) and find the trees cut. 
I should like to be there when they arrive, 
but I have no way of foretelling their coming. 
—L. T. Burcuam, Bel Air, Md. 
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Verdin Ways 


The Verdin (Auriparus flaviceps flaviceps) 
is one of the common birds of the mesquite 
and cat’s-claw areas of the southwestern 
deserts. The tiny yellow-headed sprite is 
only 4 to 4% inches in length, clothed in drab 
of an olivaceous tinge, with chestnut patch 
on wing-coverts, and lighter gray under- 
neath. Except for the clear yellow throat, the 
head is a dull olive-yellow. Mrs. Verdin 
wears similar but slightly paler garb. The 
pictures were taken in the central Mojave 
Desert where the birds are not uncommon 
but they are most abundant in the Imperial 
and the Colorado River valleys and are much 
in evidence when one invades their territory, 
voicing their protest in a thin, sharp note. 
The Verdin’s song of three clear notes all on 
one key has rather a plaintive, resonant 
quality. One summer when I lay ill for all 
the weeks of June in a sleeping porch in the 


A VERDIN AND ITS NEST 


Photographed by Mary Beal 
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midst of many trees, those liquid bird-notes 


came to me across the orchard at intervals 
throughout the day. The vital quality com- 
pelled attention and puzzled me all that 
season, for I did not place the singer until the 
next spring when I saw a tiny Verdin in the 
act of sending forth those rich, full notes. 
The depth and carrying power of the tones 
are amazing in such a small bird—so different 
from its quick, sharp call-note. 

The Verdin’s nesting habits add greatly 
to its interest. A globular domicile 6 or 7 
inches in diameter, constructed of interlaced 
stems and twigs, lined with plant-down and 
small soft feathers, with a small round hole 
in one side for entrance, serves as nursery 
for the four or five babies. The male has a 
separate nest all his own in which he sleeps, 
smaller than the breeding-nest and more 
retort-shaped, with much thinner walls, the 
little room inside large enough for only one 
bird to rest in comfort. The usual choice of 
location is a mesquite or cat’s-claw, palo 
verde, or in the heart of a bunch of mesquite 
mistletoe. I have seen Verdin nests on the 
ranch in an almond tree and a tamarisk. 

The one that built in the almond tree had 
first built the usual globular nest in a mes- 
quite in my back yard but did not enjoy the 
use of it long. A pair of English Sparrows 
took possession and remodeled it for their 
own use. The little Verdin started a nest in 
a near-by Chinese elm, but when it was half 
finished the Sparrows tore it to pieces, and 
every location the Verdin considered was 
made impossible by the annoying tactics of 
the Sparrows. Finally, the harrassed Verdin 
chose the branch of an almond tree in the 
midst of the adjoining orchard. The tree was 
blossoming when the nest was built, the 
lovely fragrant flowers almost concealing it. 
By the time the petals had fallen the leaves 
were out, keeping the nest securely hidden 
from casual sight. Here, in this unusual set 
ting, the little family was réared in peace. 

A male’s nest in a mesquite branch about 
6 feet high overhung my path at the edge of 
the orchard. Every time I passed under it in 
late afternoon or early evening, out popped 
the nervous little Verdin, protesting against 
disturbance. Such lively, individual little 
creatures they are that any place they fre- 


quent is always one of interest and entertain- 
ment.—Mary BEAL, Barstow, Calif. 


An Arkansas Kingbird Portrait 


During a wind-storm, the nest of an 
Arkansas Kingbird was blown down, and as 
we had no cats, I put some soft grass on a 
pail and placed the young Kingbirds on it. 
They made themselves at home and their 
parents fed them freely. Between meals the 
old birds would sit on the fence near the 
youn, Here I secured the accompanying 
photograph of one of them.—OLeNn Hanson, 
Clifton, Kans. 


ARKANSAS KINGBIRD 
Photographed by Olen Hanson 


‘Puree’ 


On August 15, 1931, a telephone-call took 
us, with our bands, to a neighbor’s yard 
where we found a young Red-eyed Vireo 
which had left the nest. We put on band 


number F52543, replaced him in the tree 
with inward prayers for his safety, and re- 
turned home. 

On September 6, twenty-two days later, 
he was returned to us by strangers who 
neglected to tell us where he had been found. 
He was in such a dazed condition—probably 
caused by flying against a wire—that we 
thought he would not live through the night. 
Happily, the next morning he seemed so 
bright and active that we turned him loose. 

His first attempt at flight, however, showed 
that his left wing was injured. We picked 
him up and put him in a canary cage to re- 
cuperate. Then three of us formed ourselves 
into a commissariat, two in an active and one 
in an advisary capacity, and started the 
study of diet. 

In five minutes he was taking blue-bottle 
flies from our finger-tips, having refused our 
earlier attempts to feed him bits of earth- 
worms. A daddy-long-legs was snapped up 
with great gusto, as were moths, a dragon- 
fly, a small inch-worm, etc. He made no 
attempts to escape, nor did he fight the wire 
as the tamest of canaries would have done in 
new surroundings. 

From E. H. Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachus- 
etts,’ we got the idea of feeding him elder- 
berries, grasshoppers, and tent caterpillars, 
and his ever-present appetite and cunning 
ways made bug-and berry-hunting a pleasure. 
His entire menu for the first day consisted of : 
40 blue-bottle flies; 30 elderberries; 25 grass- 
hoppers; a tentful of tent caterpillars, of 
which he ate at least 15; 5 moths; 2 daddy- 
long-legs; 1 dragon-fly; 1 young locust; 
1 inch-worm; 1 spider; 1 bee; 1 butterfly— 
a total of 123 distinct items. 

The housing committee, having decided 
that the canary cage was too confining for 
little ‘Puree,’ as we soon learned to call him 
from hissoft call, transferred him to a screened 
porch fitted out with tree branches and 
watering basin. There he made himself right 
at home and quickly learned to come when 
any of us appeared with a bottle of bugs. 

The first night we found that we could 
catch moths around an electric light, and the 
active members collected a good supply for 
his next day’s rations. Next day, we realized 
that grasshoppers, moths, and elderberries 
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. nervously about. 
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would be the easiest food we could get upon 
which he would thrive. So that is what he 
got. 

He would not go near the water-pan, so we 
tried sprinkling the branches in the morning 
in imitation of dew. He sipped a little in 
this way, but he would not stand for an imi- 
tation of rain. No shower-baths for him. 

We were surprised to note that in such a 
short time after banding he had acquired full 
adult plumage, and except for the brown iris, 
we never would have suspected that he was 
only three weeks from the nest. 

On the second day he made short attempts 
at flights which were fairly successful, the 
longest being about 6 feet. But the third day 
showed marked improvement—one flight 
being as much as 20 feet, with a perfect two- 
point landing, something he had been unable 
to accomplish before. We had previously 
noticed clumsiness in all of his hoppings 
about, although there was evidently no injury 
to legs or feet. From this observation we 
deduce the fact that the wings are much 
used in landing from flight, reaching for 
insects, etc. 

Toward evening we were convinced that 
he would be able to make his own way in 
safety and, anxious that he should not be- 
come too dependent on outside assistance, 
we decided to liberate him the following 
morning. 

After a large breakfast of moths (about 
twenty in number) captured the previous 
night, we took him to a grove with much 
thick underbrush containing a good supply of 
elderberries. He was rather reluctant, but by 
lifting his breast with a twig he was persuaded 
to step up on it from the door of the cage, 
was then transferred to a branch, and we 
backed gently away, leaving him looking 
He crouched and looked 
sharply at two Sparrow Hawks as they flew 
past an opening in the tree-tops overhead. 

The Hawk migration was on, and during 
the next fifteen minutes an Osprey, a Broad- 
winged, and four Sharp-shins went over. He 
sat quietly for about ten minutes, then 
started an exploration of the dead branch 
upon which we had placed him. His con- 
fidence quickly returned, and he soon flew 
about 6 feet into a tangle of cat-briar. 
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Little ‘Puree’ evidently felt that he had 
needed a bath for some time, and almost his 
first movement was to go through the motions 
of bathing among the leaves, but the sun 
had dried them too much so he soon gave it 
up. His first catch was a tiny green worm 
followed by several others in quick succession. 

He soon disappeared in the underbrush, 
but we could from time to time hear his soft 
‘puree.’ After a half hour he worked back 
through the brush into sight again, and at 
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our calls flew 30 to 40 feet to a branch just 
above our heads. He was evidently expect- 
ing food, for he looked us over carefully and 
flew down as though to light on the head of 
one of us, and did light for a second on the 
arm of another. 

Finding the depression on and the dole 
system discontinued, he flew back to the 
underbrush and there we left him.—Pavut 
WANAMAKER, DEAN Forest, CHARLES L. 
Butt, Oravell, N. J. 


THE DOWNY AS A PERCHING BIRD 
Photographed by Lawrence D. Hiett, Toledo, Ohio 
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A BIRD OF THE SEASON 
Photographed by Wm. A. Paff, Easton, Pa. 


In the Boston Region report we notice 
that “there was the usual Nighthawk mi- 
gration about August 20, and the second 
wave between September ro and 15.” Look- 
ing for mention of this species elsewhere, we 
find on Long Island a concentration August 
6 and a flight September 24; in New Jersey 
a heavy migration August 26; out west in 
the Denver Region Nighthawks disappeared 
for good between September 20 and 25; and 
they were still present to mid-October in the 
Pensacola (Florida) Region, probably cor- 
related with continued warm weather. It 
will probably be found that, like the Night- 
hawk, many other birds have two times of 
abundance in southward migration and may 
be relatively scarce between, the last of 
these coming just before the species finally 
disappears with the advance of autumn, 
which will make our territory unsuitable 
for it. 

We welcome reports which have been 
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promised from the St. Louis, Mo., Region, 
the first of which appears in this number of 
The Season, and which should add materially 
to the completeness of our view of Missis- 
sippi Valley bird-life. 


Boston ReGion.—August in this region 
was rather cool, and September, on the other 
hand, was hotter than usual. The precipi- 
tation also varied, August being too wet and 
September too dry. Snow fell in the White 
Mountains on September 25 but did not last 
long. Ice formed on shallow pools near 
Boston on October 10, but many gardens 
are still brilliant with color. 

The fall flight of shore-birds is generally 
reported as far below that of the past two 
seasons. Both Greater and Lesser Yellow- 
legs have been the cause of frequent letters 
asking “Where are the birds?” Similar 
reports are current about the water-fowl, 
and I have received no news of a heavy 
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Scoter migration as yet. Undoubtedly the 
drought in their breeding-grounds is respon- 
sible, but the cause of the generally reported 
scarcity of small land-birds is harder to 
determine. 

Bonaparte’s Gulls are reported at Revere 
on August 22. A Black Tern was seen at 
Ipswich on August 30, and a Sooty Tern 
was noted near the Austin Station at Well- 
fleet earlier in the month. Double-crested 
Cormorants have been passing in large 
numbers, flocks of 100 to 300 being noted, 
and one flock “extending more than a mile”’ 
along Plum Island beach. 

Wood Ducks are undoubtedly increasing 
in New England at last, and many reports 
of flocks have been received this fall. I have 
occasional reports of both Teal, Pintails, 
Scaups, etc. Small bunches of Scoters about 
August 20 were evidently early migrants, 
but, as noted above, there has been no heavy 
flight as in other years. 

A few reports of American Egrets and of 
Little Blue Herons have come in since my 
last notes were printed, but we have had no 
large visitation. A Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron was seen at Chatham on September 
10. Four Wilson’s Phalaropes were seen at 
Lynn on September 14, and a single Northern 
Phalarope at Framingham on September 3. 
A Hudsonian Godwit was seen at Dennis on 
August 21, and a Marbled Godwit at Chat- 
ham on August 23. Hudsonian Curlews are 
reported in fair numbers from Essex and 
Barnstable counties. Stilt Sandpipers at 
Edgartown on August 25 and a Baird’s 
Sandpiper at Chilmark on August 27 are 
among the less common species reported. 
Three Golden Plover in the Connecticut 
Valley seem rather out of place for this 
interesting traveler. 

My last notes reported Bob-whites as 
being seen in pairs instead of family groups 
after the June floods, and I have numerous 
recent reports of small chicks being seen in 
late August and early September, and a nest 
with 14 eggs was found in Connecticut on 
September 7. 

A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen at 
Scituate on September 20, pursued by a 
Duck Hawk. There was the usual Night- 
hawk migration about August 20, and the 
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second wave between September ro and 15. 
An Arkansas Kingbird was identified at 
Edgartown on September 1, and one at 
North Chatham on September 24, while on 
September 13 a bird seen briefly at Lynn 
was thought to be of this species. 

Two Lapland Longspurs were identified 
in Essex County on September 29, five days 
earlier than the earliest printed record, and 
another is said to have been seen in Marsh- 
field on September 12, though I cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of this report. 
Another very interesting report is that of 
an adult Golden-crowned Sparrow seen 
under excellent conditions at Glastonbury, 
Conn., on October 14 (Miss Edith M. 
Clark). The bird was found in a search of 
a large flock of migrating Sparrows, and all 
the head-markings were carefully noted, so 
that there seems no doubt of the identifi- 
cation. I have had three reports from 
different points in northern New England 
this summer, of a single Bohemian Waxwing 
being seen. 

On August 15 a flock of several thousand 
Swallows was seen at Fredericton, N. B., 
abcut 95 per cent being Bank Swallows. 
On September 20 I saw a flock of Swallows 
at Marshfield, Mass., numbering over 3000, 
which appeared to be 100 per cent Tree 
Swallows. 

A Philadelphia Vireo was banded at the 
Austin Station on Cape Cod on September 
19, and a White-eyed Vireo was seen at 
Northampton on the same date, where a 
Philadelphia Vireo was noted on September 
7. A Kentucky Warbler was seen near Fall 
River on August 25 and a Connecticut 
Warbler at Plum Island on September 29. 
A Ruby-crowned Kinglet at Wells River, 
Vt., August 25, is a very early date. There 
has been a considerable migration of Red- 
breasted Nuthatches, but White-breasts 
seem scarce. 

Song Sparrow nests containing eggs were 
reported on August 24, 30, and 31, in widely 
separated localities, and I have reports of 
late nesting of several other species.—JOHN 
B. May, 136 State House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The early fall was 
mild and moderately dry, the trees remaining 


unusually green and full-leafed in mid- 
October. 

Compared to the years immediately pre- 
ceding, southern Herons were scarce. How- 
ever, what can hardly have been other than 
a Snowy Egret is reported on August 9 
from Scotts Cove, Darien, Conn. (E. R. P. 
Janvrin). It had yellow toes and contras- 
tingly dark tarsi, and the “habit of standing 
in the water on one foot and stirring up the 
water with the other.” Presumably the 
same bird was seen flying on August 12, 13, 
and 16. An immature Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron was discovered on September 
22 in Central Park, New York City (F. E. 
Watson), and last seen there September 
26 (J. T. Nichols); it seemed to be more or 
less crippled, with a bad wing. The Least 
Bittern on October 7 in the Bronx Section 
(A. Cruickshank) is late. The early flight 
of Ducks was scant. An interesting assem- 
blage of water-fowl on October 11 at Mill 
Neck, L. I., comprised Pied-billed Grebe 
(10), Mallard, Green-winged Teal, Pintail, 
Florida Gallinule (1), Coot (2—L. A. 
Breslau, R. Lind, W. Sedwitz). A large 
wedge of Blue-winged Teal on August 20, 
Great South Bay, L. I. (W. I. Pendergast), 
is almost the only report of this species to 
hand. The Wood Duck is reported to have 
been unusually numerous in the Bronx 
Section, flocks of from 12 to 45 observed in 
Van Cortlandt Park (Cruickshank). 

A notably large number of Sharp-shinned 
Hawks (30 in a flock) is reported on Septem- 
ber 11 at Milltown, N. J. (P. L. Collins). 
On October 12, a very late brood of small 
downy Bob-white was observed at Middle 
Island, L. I. (S. C. Yeaton). The latter part 
of the shore-bird migration was light, and 
the Western Sandpiper rather well repre- 
sented this year, even identified in Central 
Park, September 1, 2, 9, 11, and 18, ap- 
parently 3 individuals in all (Watson and 
others). Four Jaegers on August 30, at 
Smithtown Bay, L. I., with a large flock of 
Terns that were feeding on a small silvery 
fish, the sand launce (R. C. Murphy), is an 
unusual record for Long Island Sound. 
Mixed flocks of Gulls following schools of 
mackerel that were driving small fish in 
shore, particularly on September 25, are 
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reported at Tods Point, Conn., by Miss 
Peggy Brooks, who identifies many of the 
Gulls as Kittiwakes, this species last seen on 
October 3. Unfortunately, no other local 
ornithologist seems to have studied these 
birds independently so as to provide needed 
confirmation of the occurrence of this Gull 
so much out of season. A Black Tern which 
had strayed up the Hudson River was 
noticed on September 2 at Fort Lee Ferry 
(A. H. Hadley). As regards flocking of 
Nighthawks, 55 were counted on August 6 
on the ‘plains’ about 3 miles north of Speonk, 
L. 1. (LeR. Wilcox); upwards of 300 esti- 
mated migrating southwest on August 26 
at Milltown, N. J. (Collins); and a consider- 
able flight on September 24 at Whitestone, 
L. 1. (Pendergast), represents the later, less 
frequently observed phase of the birds’ 
southward movement. 

Due to the difficulty of separating them, 
not much data on the migration of small 
Flycatchers is available, and that obtained 
in Central Park (Watson, usually accom- 
panied by some other observer) is worth 
presenting. The Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 
was identified on September 1, 11, 19, and 
30; the Acadian Flycatcher on August 24; 
Alder Flycatcher on August 24 and Septem- 
ber 4; and Least Flycatcher on August 24 
and September 19. Three Cliff Swallows 
were observed with a large flock of Barn 
Swallows on October 10 at Sheepshead Bay, 
L. I. (Cruickshank). Although not in large 
numbers, the Red-breasted Nuthatch has 
been continuously and quite generally repre- 
sented in the region in September and Oc- 
tober. A Short-billed Marsh Wren and a 
Mockingbird are reported on September 27 
from Jones Beach, L. I. (Woodmere Academy 
Bird Club). On the night of September 9 to 
10, which was clear, warm, and still, the 
call-note of the migrating Veery was fre- 
quently heard overhead on Great South Bay 
near Patchogue, L. I. (J. T. and W. F. 
Nichols), indicating a considerable movement 
of this Thrush, which was most numerous in 
Central Park on September 9 (8 individuals— 
R. and B. Berliner and Watson). This gives 
a hint that individuals which parallel 
farther east, waves down the Hudson Valley, 
turn westward when they reach the shore, 
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slightly delayed by this more circuitous 
route. A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher is reported 
on September 3 at Woodmere, L. I. (R. W. 
Berliner), and on September 5 at Jones 
Beach (Breslau, Sedwitz, and R. Weil). 
Starlings are estimated at 175,000 on October 
3 in a roost at Milltown, N. J., where there 
were also some 30,000 Grackles, as well as 
smaller numbers of Cowbirds and Robins 
(Collins). The White-eyed Vireo on October 
g, at Van Cortlandt Park (Cruickshank), is 
late, and the rare Philadelphia Vireo in 
Central Park on September 4 and 9 (Berliner 
In Central Park, a 
September 1 


and Watson) is early. 
Yellow Palm Warbler on 
(Watson) is a casual early date; 2 by the 
same observer on September 19 are rather 
early; and a Hooded Warbler there on 
September 28 (A. R. Brand and Watson), is 
late. Upwards of 3000 Bobolinks were ob- 
served migrating southwest on August 26 
at Milltown, N. J. (Collins). The presump- 
tion (in the A. O. U. Check List of 1931) 
that the European Goldfinches, once estab- 
lished in New York City, have disappeared, 
is rather obviously in error Though now 
rare in our region, one expects one or two 
reports of this bird each year from widely 
scattered localities. Two were present in 
June, 1931 at Westbury, L. I. (J. F. Matus- 
zewski); 2 were observed on October 10, one 
on the 12th in the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
(G. B. Wilmott), and the species was re- 
ported there in mid-September by another 
observer.—J. T. Nicuots, New York, N. Y 

PHILADELFHIA ReEGIon.—The average 
temperature for the period has been con- 
siderably above normal. Days when the 
thermometer registered less than go were the 
exception. The heat extended well into the 
first week of October. 

Of the migrant land-birds, the Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker and Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch have been noticeably abundant. Night 
Hawks, while apparently not as numerous as 
last fall, have passed through in fair numbers; 
ro were noted at Haddon Heights, N. J., on 
September 12 (Wright). Tree Swallows 
(15,000, estimated) were flocking at Brigan- 
tine, N. J., on September 20. 

Egrets were present in small numbers 
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throughout the late summer and early fall. 
Ten were noted at Wildwood, N. J., on 
October 4 (Marburger and others). Little 
Blue Herons have been scarce. 

At Stone Harbor, N. J., on September 20, 
an early Black-backed Gull, 10 juvenile 
Black Skimmers, 2 Pigeon Hawks, 1 Duck 
Hawk and flocks of Cormorants (flying over) 
were seen (Worth). 

During early fall, Black Skimmers, adult 
and immature, gathered at various points 
along the New Jersey coast previous to their 
southern migration; 30 were seen at Wild- 
wood and 150 at Brigantine, N. J., October 4. 

The fall flight of Hawks at Cape May was 
comparatively light, though the usual 
number of species was present. Pigeon 
Hawks at times appeared most common. On 
September 7, the following were observed: 
Marsh Hawk, 10; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 15; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Pigeon Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 30; Osprey, 6. On October 4: 
Marsh Hawk, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 20; 
Cooper’s Hawk, 4; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; 
Bald Eagle, 4; Duck Hawk, 4; Pigeon Hawk, 
10; Osprey, ro. 

Other data of interest: Brigantine, N. J., 
August 30, Caspian Tern, Northern Phala- 
rope. Tuckerton, N. J., August 30, Arkansas 
Kingbird; September 6, Marbled Godwit; 
September 20, Golden Plover (Urner and 
others). Beach Haven, N. J., August 31, 
Hudsonian Godwit (Kuerzi). Dennisville, 
N. J., September 13, Bald Eagle (Wright). 
Corson’s Inlet, N. J., October 4, Red-backed 
Sandpiper, 125; Willett, 1 (late). Brigantine, 
N. J., Piping Plover, 3 (late) (Marburger and 
others). Cape May, N. J., September 27, 
Parasitic Jaeger flushed from beach re- 
peatedly, apparently much exhausted (Pot- 
ter). Montchanin, Del., October 8, Canada 
Goose, flock of 45 (Brown).—Jutran K. 
Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Recron.—Orni- 
thological conditions in the Washington 
Region during August and September, 1931, 
were about normal. The small land-birds 
were present in their usual numbers, and the 
same remark applies to the other kinds, in- 
cluding water-birds along the Potomac 


River, which is the principal resort of water- 
fowl in the immediate vicinity of Wash- 
ington. 

Birds that were noted singing during this 
period included the Song Sparrow, which was 
heard as late as September 4, the Red-eyed 
Vireo until August 30, the Yellow-throated 
Vireo until September 11, and the Warbling 
Vireo until September 22. The Cardinal was 
in song during August, but more or less quiet 
during September. 

The Black Vulture, which has been ex- 
tending its range up the Potomac River, was 
noted at Alexandria, Va., on August 27, and 
on the Patuxent River, Md., not far from 
Upper Marlboro, on September 23. The 
Bald Eagle seems to be more common than 
usual this year, both on the Potomac River 
and on the Patuxent River. At least, it seems 
to be more frequently observed. 

The Gulls on the Potomac River seem to 
be rather early in arriving during the latter 
part of this summer. The Ring-billed, 
Herring, and Bonaparte’s Gulls were all 
noted on August 27 along the Potomac River 
near Washington, whereas their appearance 
is usually in early October, or at least after 
the middle of September. The Laughing 
Gull was as common on the river as it -has 
been in recent years, and numbers were seen 
in flocks as far up the river as near the city of 
Washington. The American Egret, Little 
Blue Heron, and Great Blue Heron were 
common on the Potomac River, August 27, 
and on the Patuxent River, Md., from Sep- 
tember 21 to 25. Although the first two 
mentioned were not nearly so numerous as 
last year, which apparently was a very un- 
usual season for these two birds, at least in 
this region. Common Terns were noted on 
September 21 near Alexandria, Va. 

A visit to the Patuxent River on Sep- 
tember 22 to 24 revealed the presence of an 
unusual number of species of raptu.ial birds, 
and the following were observed between 
these dates: The Black Vulture, Turkey Vul- 
ture, Bald Eagle, American Osprey, Cooper’s 
Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Marsh Hawk, 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Broad-winged Hawk, 
and American Sparrow Hawk. 

It is, of course, too early for any consider- 
able number of water-fowl on the Potomac 
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River. An investigation on August 27 re- 
vealed the presence of only two species, the 
Black Duck and the Lesser Scaup, and both 
these in small numbers. This date, more- 
over, is rather early for the latter bird. On 
September 21, the same two species were 
noted, also the Blue-winged Teal and the 
Mallard; and on September 25, the same birds 
again with the addition of the Gadwall. Be 
tween September 21 and September 25 
there was a decided increase in the number 
of Ducks, as the number was practically 
doubled in these few days. Most of the birds 
resorted to the vicinity of Craney Island, 
just above Indian Head, Md., which they 
apparently used as headquarters. About 
1100 individuals, of all species were seen on 
the latter date. The interesting feature of the 
water-fowl population at this time was the 
rather unusual number of Blue-winged Teals 
that were noted with the other Ducks. On 
the Patuxent River, from September 22 to 
23, the Wood Duck was common, and the 
Blue-winged Teal, Mallard, and Black Duck 
were also observed, all of them on the latter 
date, except the Blue-winged Teal, which was 
noted on September 22, near Lower Marl- 
boro, Md. The food conditions in both the 
Potomac and Patuxent rivers were ideal, and 
it is probable that there will be a reasonable 
concentration of Ducks during the coming 
season in these localities—Harry C. OBER- 
HOLSER, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) ReGcion.—Except 
for a short cool spell late in September, 
hot weather has prevailed up to the very end 
of the period. Torrential rains during the 
first week of October more than made up for 
the deficiency in rainfall in September, but 
on the average the weather has been clear 
and the southbound migration across the 
Gulf has suffered little interruption—to the 
great discomfiture of the bird-observer who 
depends upon rainy nights to halt the mi- 
grants in this region for his inspection. 

The continued hot weather probably 
accounts for the presence of insect-eaters, 
such as the Chimney Swift and the Night- 
hawk, in apparently undiminished numbers 
right up to the last day of the period. The 
unusual scarcity of Solitary Sandpipers and 
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Lesser Yellowlegs is also probably traceable 
to weather conditions in the drying up of the 
roadside and woodland ponds in September 
the October rains came too late. 

The most interesting of the incoming 
migrants is the Starling—a flock of 30 that 
appeared on August 31, more than two 
months earlier than this species has ever 
before been seen in this region, probably 
indicates further encroachments southward 
by this spreading species. Other arrivals 
that appeared earlier than ever before noted 
are: Magnolia Warbler, first seen on Sep- 
tember 13, and Tennessee Warbler (very 
irregular), October 3. Other species, whose 
arrival dates are well within the extremes of 
former years, are: Yellow Warbler (rare and 
irregular in fall), first seen on August 21; 
Bank Swallow, August 22; Black-bellied 
and Piping Plovers, August 23; Water 
Thrush (var.?), September 13; Duck Hawk 
(rare), September 20; Pied-billed Grebe and 
Pigeon Hawk (rare), September 26; Oven- 
bird (irregular) and Catbird, September 27; 
Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, and Wilson’s 
Snipe, October 3; Phoebe, Savannah Sparrow, 
Bewick’s Wren (rare), and House Wren 
(var.?), October 11; Double-crested Cormo- 
rant, October 13; and Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
October 15. Migratory movement of the 
Hooded Warbler was indicated when a 
number were seen on August 16 much nearer 
the coast than they ever appear in the breed- 
ing season. The Black-bellied Plovers of 
August 23 were still apparently in full breed- 
ing plumage, and signs of this black dress 
were still noticeable as late as September 26. 

A new form in my experience in this region 
is the Sycamore Warbler, a fine specimen of 
which was seen at close range on September 
13. I was surprised to find how clearly the 
white line before the eye—the mark that 
distinguishes this subspecies from the Yellow- 
throated Warbler—can be seen in the field. 
It is not unlikely that the Sycamore occurs 
regularly and has been overlooked heretofore. 

The only departing migrant to stay later 
than ever before recorded was the Acadian 
Flycatcher, the last of which was seen on 
September 27. Other departure dates in- 
clude: Mississippi Kite, last seen on August 
16; Cabot’s Tern, Least Tern, and Gray 
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Kingbird, September 6; Crested Flycatcher, 
September 7; Pectoral Sandpiper and Swain- 
son’s Warbler (very rare), September 13; 
Wilson’s Plover and Common Kingbird, 
September 20; Solitary Sandpiper, Septem- 
ber 29; Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 
October 4; and Spotted Sandpiper, October 
10. White-eyed Vireos and Parula Warblers 
were unusually abundant in the river swamp 
on September 13, and another flight of 
Vireos was noted in the city on the last day 
of the period. Immature Yellow-crowned 
Night Herons were noted frequently in the 
salt marshes throughout the period, but only 
a single adult bird was seen—September 20. 

Only two instances of breeding activity 
were noted during the period. On September 
6 a Black Skimmer’s nest was found that 
contained two newly hatched young and one 
egg—undoubtedly a second laying, for young 
Skimmers from the regular colony were on 
the wing before the end of August. On 
September 10 a pair of Bob-whites was seen 
convoying a brood of chicks that could not 
have been more than two or three days old. 

The song chorus gives the impression of 
unusual volume this fall. This is particularly 
noticeable on the part of the Mockingbird, 
which is in full song all day and occasionally 
even at night. The horde of White-eyed 
Vireos of September 13 made the swamp ring 
with continuous song, and a few were still in 
song on the last day of the period. Parula 
Warblers were heard occasionally up to 
September 13, and a new note was injected 
that day by a single song of the Swainson’s 
Warbler. On October 13, the song of the 
House Wren was heard—an unusual sound 
here in the fall. Other singers include Pine 
Warbler, Carolina Wren, and Tufted Tit- 
mouse. 

Mrs. W. H. Edwards, writing from Fair- 
hope (on Mobile Bay), Ala., reports in part: 
“Blue-winged Teal (very early), Piping 
Plover, Marsh Hawk, and Canada Warbler 
(very rare) first seen on August 30; Sora 
(1 found dead), September 2 (Mrs. Connolley) ; 
Catbird, September 20; Phoebe (very early), 
September 24 (Mrs. Connolley); Brown 
Creeper (abnormally early!), September 25 
(Mrs. Connolley); Whip-poor-will found 
dead (D. McIntosh) and Palm Warbler 
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(var.?), September 27; Cedar Waxwing (ab- 
normally early!), September 28 (Mrs. Con- 
nolley); Virginia Rail found dead, September 
29; Western House Wren (specimen taken), 
October 5 (D. McIntosh); Wilson’s Snipe, 
October 6; and Pied-billed Grebe, October 
12 (D. McIntosh). Great flights of Tree 
Swallows were noted on October 3 (estimated 
3000) and October 6 (estimated 5000). 

“Of departing migrants, the Green Heron 
was last seen on September 26 (K. Edwards); 
Purple Martin, September 28 (Mrs. Con- 
nolley); Crested Flycatcher found dead, 
September 29; Water Thrush (var.?), 
October 3; Little Blue Heron, October 4; 
Kentucky Warbler (Mrs. Connolley) and 
Wood Thrush, October 9; and Yellow War- 
bler (very late), October 10. Chimney 
Swifts and Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
were still common on October 13. Redstarts 
have been present in unusual numbers this 
season, practically all of them being females 
or young of the year. The only exceptions 
were two adult males reported by Mrs. 
Connolley on September 28. 

“The call of the Bob-white and the coo of 
the Mourning Dove were heard up to August 
26, and a single Chuck-will’s-widow was 
heard before daylight on the morning of 
August 30. White-eyed Vireos were heard 
in song on September 26. The Mockingbird 
has been singing with extra vigor this fall, 
and was heard in snatches of night song on 
September 27.”—Francis M. WESTON, 
Bldg. 45, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


OBERLIN (OnTO) REGION.—The August- 
October period in the Ohio region has been 
unusually mild, with but three or four days 
during which one wished to have a fire in the 
furnace, and those all came in one week. 
And yet the bird-migration has gone on 
apace. In the vicinity of Oberlin, at least, 
the leaves have remained almost entirely 
green, and there were no severe frosts during 
the entire period, in fact, no frosts at all 
except some very local ones. 

The birds have been coming on schedule 
time and in many cases the records are 
earlier than usual. By September 1 all but 
four or five of the Warblers were reported, 
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but the great host of them seemed to sweep 
through from September 17 to 24. On the 
first of these days, in what were almost two 
small flower-beds of little trees on the Cleve- 
land Museum of Natural History grounds, 
were five or six species of Warblers, and this 
almost in the midst of the business section 
of the big city. Campbell (Toledo) reported 
Purple Finches and White-throated Sparrows 
on September 12, a day when the tempera- 
ture was around 95°, and he wondered what 
brought them down from the north at such 
a time. 

In the Toledo report, Campbell says that 
the fall season this year has been even more 
interesting than usual. Never has he known 
the birds to be more numerous, except for 
two kinds, the shore-birds and the birds of 
prey. The latter statement is confirmed by 
other observers as well, except that Walkin- 
shaw (Battle Creek, Mich.), together with 
Dr. Pirnie in charge of the sanctuary there, 
have observed many Hawks lately. Camp- 
bell further suggests that the abundance of 
natural food and the continuing warm wea- 
ther have held many of the birds in large 
numbers. 

There seems to be no doubt but that birds 
are much more numerous about the western 
end of Lake Erie than elsewhere in the state. 
Large lists of birds were usual most any week- 
end, bringing around a hundred species. On 
the afternoon of September 5 and a full day, 
September 7, Campbell listed 114 species, 
of which 101 were registered on September 7. 
Warblers were more common than usual. 
The abundance of wild grapes and other 
wild fruits, together with the remarkable 
growth of the giant ragweed, should hold 
many summer birds through the winter. 

In the case of the Ducks, doubtless, many 
persons will give out reports of their great 
abundance, attempting to prove that there 
is no scarcity, and therefore no reason for 
cutting down the hunting season to one 
month. Campbell suggests several things to 
be considered: (1) The marshes in the in- 
terior are completely dried up, concentrating 
the wild fowl in the Lake Erie marshes. 
(2) The hunting season has been delayed one 
month, permitting the birds to accumulate. 
(3) The season in Michigan has been on two 
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weeks, driving the Ducks into Ohio. The 
propaganda of Duck-hunters, to remove all 
restrictions on Ducks and other water-fowl, 
must not be allowed to influence the vast 
army of those who love the outdoors for 
itself alone and not from a selfish motive. 

Walkinshaw’s report is packed full of 
valuable records for a study of the fall mi- 
gration. These Michigan records are both 
earlier and later than those across most of 
Ohio. As interesting examples, Goldfinches 
had young in the nest on September 10, and 
Mourning Doves had a nest with two young 
on October 7. Chimney Swifts were still 
present on October 11. 

Bruce, at Wooster, corroborates the other 
reports of the unusually large number of 
birds seen. He has never before seen such 
numbers of individuals on any single day in 
the fall as he found on September 26 and on 
October 5. He, too, says that shore-birds 
were inconspicuous. He felt that his find of 
the season was the Duck Hawk at Millbrook 
Marshes in the wake of the small-bird mi- 
gration on September 26. The above record 
is his first, and the second for the county, 
so far as he knows. It is a rare bird there. 
The White-throated Sparrow arrived on 
September 20, which is earlier than ever 
before in his experience. Chimney Swifts 
lingered till October 10, Hummingbirds till 
September 26, and Nighthawks till Sep- 
tember 22. 

In the Leetonia report, from eastern Ohio, 
six people collaborated. They covered that 
section of the country pretty thoroughly. 
A few of the high spots: September 20 Baker 
found 1o Florida Gallinules swimming in 
open water. When the Purple Finch came, 
October 11, he was singing, as was a Winter 
Wren that came poking up around Marshall’s 
farm buildings on October 12. The Northern 
Phalarope and the Stilt Sandpiper aroused 
much interest. They are both uncommon 
birds, and the latter was their best record 
for the period. Swamp Sparrows were quite 
common and nested there during the season, 
which is unusual, for in most parts of the 
state they do not nest. In this interesting 
section of the state, the Northern Parula 
Warbler was found nesting by Baker. I 
overlooked this record in the summer report. 
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Marshall reported that on August 26 he saw 
a flock of at least 500 Cedar Waxwings feed- 
ing on poke-berries that grow in abundance 
on a tract of land that had been woodland 
from which the lumber had been cut off 
Marshall trapped a Lincoln’s Sparrow in 
their cornfield on September 18 and another 
on September 22. He also found a Goldfinch 
nesting on September ro. 

Of the Leetonia group, Stewart is parti- 
cularly interested in the trapping and banding 
of birds. He reports that the 1930 shortage 
of Bob-white has apparently been repaired 
by what seems to have been a highly success- 
ful nesting season. The birds are more 
numerous than for several years past. He 
has already trapped and banded 20 where 
before he has not been able to trap them till 
snow came. One covey reported had not 
less than 75 individuals. It seems unusual 
that our eastern Bob-white is found in such 
large flocks. He has trapped and banded 
10 Lincoln’s Sparrows so far this season 
since their arrival on September 21. He 
thinks his trapping work has not been as 
fruitful as he had hoped, but he has trapped 
nearly all resident and transient Sparrows 
It was interesting to note when handling 
these birds how numerous the bird-flies were. 
More of the flies were seen during the period 
covered by this report than even in more 
lengthy periods in the past. Quite a number 
of Field Sparrows handled were also found 
to be suffering with a foot-disease, presu- 
mably ‘bird-pox.’ No afflicted Chipping 
Sparrows were found, although they are 
the most common host for this disease. 
Possibly, this may be because the few banded 
were taken before the disease became active. 

The Youngstown group reported as their 
rare birds the Golden Plover, of which 3 were 
seen, and 1 Wilson’s Phalarope. The latter is 
the first Youngstown record, all previous 
records being the Northern Phalarope. 
Cook found this bird, but it stayed six days, 
so all the group got to see it. The bird was 
found on September 10. The Golden Plovers 
were found on September 13. The only other 
record of them was from near Toledo where 
5 were found on September 7 No large 
flocks were seen. Skaggs found the Bewick’s 
Wren with young in the nest, and the White- 
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eyed Vireo a little to the south in Belmont 
County on July 27. Weisgerber felt that 
his best summer study was in the locating of 
about 7 singing male Carolina Wrens in 
Mill Creek Park. Each seemed to stick 
pretty closely to his own little territory. 

From Newark, Prior sends many inter- 
esting records which are a good check on 
those farther north. Florida Gallinules have 
been there on Buckeye Lake since August 6 
and are still there at this writing. He saw a 
Duck Hawk there and thinks it got some of 
them. Prior was the only one to report a 
Migrant Shrike. He found them on Sep- 
tember 13. A pair nested just in the edge of 
town here at Oberlin, and they were the 
only ones I have seen this summer. So far as 
reports of them are concerned, they seem to 
have almost disappeared. One could appre- 
ciate why the Cowbird is so called if he could 
see the sight Prior did every night for three 
weeks. He watched a dairy herd of 39 cows 
where there were from 25 to 50 Cowbirds 
about each cow. With them were a few 
Starlings which seem to want to do every- 
thing that any other bird does. He also 
comments on the abundance of the larger 
weeds, which ought to make for an abun- 
dance of the winter seed-eating birds. 

As a whole, the season has been a favorable 
one for birds; no violent storms, no excessive 
heat, frequent showers, and plenty of food.— 
Rosert L. Barro, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—The weather dur- 
ing the last half of August was about normal 
until the 31st, when temperatures in the 
northern part of the state fell to the freezing 
point, with heavy frost. The first frost of the 
season at Minneapolis occurred at this time, 
but was confined to low areas where sensitive 
garden plants were killed. September was 
nearly normal except for an unprecedented 
hot spell from the 7th to the 11th inclusive, 
when thermometer readings throughout the 
state were higher than ever known before in 
the month of September. On the roth the 
mercury reached 104° at Minneapolis, 106° 
at St. Cloud and New Ulm, and 105° at 
many places. October to date has presented 
nothing unusual. Rain has fallen at Minnea- 
polis on seventeen days during the two- 
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months period—on several occasions in con- 
siderable amounts both there and elsewhere 
in the state. This has raised the streams and 
rivers temporarily but does not seem to have 
had any appreciable effect upon the lakes 
and sloughs in the drought area. 

The general opinion of those who have been 
much afield this fall seems to be that the 
migration has been noticeably light, except 
for a very few species. The movement of 
Juncos and White-throated Sparrows, usually 
so abundant, was much reduced in numbers 
in the Twin Cities area, at least. 

The following notes of interest have been 
received from correspondents. Mr. Alfred 
Peterson’s reports from the southwestern 
part of the state indicate that there has been 
a fair migration of shore-birds through that 
region. Among many of the commoner 
species he reports 11 Northern Phalaropes at 
Lake Wilson, Murray County, on August 17; 
one Hudsonian Godwit at Lake Benton, 
Lincoln County, and 5 Dowitchers at Twin 
Lakes, Lyon County, on August 18; 5 Sand- 
erlings at Lake Wilson on August 23 and 
several at Twin Lakes on August 30. A 
Prairie Falcon was seen by Mr. Peterson 
near Holland, Pipestone County, on August 
23 and a Golden Eagle in Lyon County on 
August 30. In regard to the latter bird he 
writes, “This bird sat on a small muskrat 
house out in the shallow water of East Twin 
Lake at Florence, feeding on a Teal Duck. 1 
watched the performance through a glass 
and was able to see that it was an adult bird. 
When grasping the Teal in a hurried start it 
carried with it quite a bundle of dried rushes, 
etc., from the pile, but soon dropped all into 
the water; then a short swoop back, a pretty 
pickup, and the Teal again became food for 
an Eagle.” Mr. Peterson continues, “Ducks 
are gathering day by day. We saw about 150 
Pintails, 500 Teals, and a very few Spoon- 
bills and Mallards at Lake Benton and Twin 
Lakes on August 30. The movement of Teal 
began soon after the middle of August.” 

Mrs. E. O. Wilson, also writing from the 
southwestern part of the state—Monte- 
video—says in a letter dated October 6, 
“The pursuit of bird study is a rather dis 
appointing occupation this fall as there is a 
scarcity of most species. However, a few are 
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abundant, noticeably the Myrtle Warbler. 
There was a heavy migration of this bird 
through Montevideo between September 21 
and October 5, the peak of the wave coming 
on October 1 and rapidly subsiding after 
that date and 14 I 
observed Virginia Rails feeding along the 
rivers 


Between September 5 


at the golf course along the Minne 
sota River and in Smith’s Park along the 
They were evidently in 
need of food as they would continue to feed 
long after having seen me. They had evi- 
dently been driven to these exposed situa- 
tions by the drying up of the sloughs. A Red 
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Crossbill was seen here on October 5, and on 
September 29 a Duck Hawk in pursuit of a 
Spotted Sandpiper.” 

Miss Eleanor B. Jilson of St. Paul spent 


August at Frontenac on Lake Pepin and 
kindly furnished the following records: 
“Birds in general were much scarcer this 


year than usual, especially the shore-birds. 

flocks of 

Lesser Yellowlegs were present after August 
I 


Large Pectoral Sandpipers and 
7 but that was about all. One Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper was seen on August 7 and two 
Baird’s on August 19. There were several 
Warbler 


Warbler was seen on August 2 and others on 


small waves. A_ Prothonotary 
the 15th and 21st; a Philadelphia Vireo, 
August 11; Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, August 
17; a female Connecticut Warbler, August 19; 
Blackburnian, Pine, and Canada Warblers 
and a Nelson’s Sparrow, August 20; Wilson’s 
and Orange-crowned Warblers, August 21; 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher and a very early 
migrating Junco, August 25; and Myrtle 
Warblers, August 26. Of all my summer 
birds the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher gave me the 
As usual I found it in the 
open woods in the curve of the bay north of 


most pleasure. 
Sandy Point—the first on August 11 and 
thereafter on several occasions between 
August 15 and 26. On the 15th there were at 
least 12 and oh several other days I saw six 
together in one tree.” 

Mrs. C. E. Peterson of Madison, Lac qui 
Parle County, saw a Red-shafted Flicker in 
her yard on September 22 and on September 
14 had brought to her a dead young Nelson’s 
Sparrow, still in the juvenal plumage (sent 
to the University Museum). 
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Mr. Rosenwinkel of St. Paul reported 
seeing the first migrating White-throated 
Sparrows on September 6 and a male Balti- 
more Oriole in full song on September 20, a 
late date for this species. 

The Duck shooting season opened this 
year at noon on October 1. Reports as to 
the number of birds vary. In concentration 
areas “there were as many as or more birds 
than usual,” and the full limit was killed. 
In most places, however, there were few 
birds and after the first day or two, when the 
local nesting birds had been killed or driven 
out, there was little or no shooting. The pity 
is that it is the old birds that are being killed 
this year, as it is reported on good authority 
that comparatively few young birds survived 
the drought of early summer.—Tuos. S. 
Rosperts, Museum of Natural History, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louts Recron.—This, our first entry 
into The Season department of Brrp-Lore, 
must of necessity be an abbreviated one, as 
we secured permission to join The Season 
after this two months’ period was somewhat 
under way, and we were unable to instruct 
our observers to send in notes until more 
than one-half the period had passed. We 
very much appreciate this opportunity and 
shall strive to offer hereafter a more com- 
prehensive report, encompassing Missouri 
in general and the section of Illinois lying 
opposite the city of St. Louis, across the 
Mississippi River. 

The latter half of August proved dry and 
warm. Soon after Labor Day, Missouri 
experienced a protracted spell of very hot 
weather, extending over the better part of 
three weeks. In fact, there has not been as 
hot weather in this state during September 
for about fifty years. The breaking up of 
this torrid weather was signalized by rains 
which occurred frequently and vehemently, 
finally producing a rainfall total for the 
month which was more than average. The 
first half of October has been about average 
in rainfall and temperature. Fruits are 
holding on in a surprising manner this fall, 
and there has been no frost, at least in 
Eastern Missouri. Two observers report 
Bronzed Grackles on September 16 and 27 


showing incomplete molt, and one observer 
reports (September 16) a Blue Jay in a 
similar condition. Can there be any connec- 
tion between abnormally hot weather and 
a late molt? 

Following is a chronologically arranged 
list of birds observed during such portion of 
this period as we have covered, under the 
circumstances revealed at the outset of this 
report. ‘Firsts’ and ‘lasts’ are so indicated: 

September 18, Webster Groves, Mo.: 
Oven-bird banded (Satterthwaite, last); 
23d, Wood Thrush banded (Satterthwaite, 
last). September 26, St. Louis County: 
Carolina Wren, Hairy Woodpecker, Least 
Flycatcher, Phoebe, Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, Catbird (Schregardus); 27th, Brown 
Thrasher, Yellow-throated Vireo, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
(Palmer, all lasts), White-throated Sparrow 
(Palmer, first). 

October 3, Webster Groves: Ruby-throat- 
ed Hummingbird (Hobbs, last); oth, Cat- 
bird (Satterthwaite, last). October 11, Creve 
Coeur Lake, Mo. (river-bottom land) and 
Boschertown, Mo.: Song Sparrow, Cardinal, 
Meadowlark, Black-throated Green Warbler, 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Bronzed Grackle 
(Bird Group, Webster Groves Nature Study 
Society). On this same date, and in the same 
localities, the following ‘firsts’ and ‘lasts’ 
were obtained: Slate-colored Junco (Palmer, 
first), Winter Wren (Satterthwaite, first), 
Great Blue Heron (Satterthwaite), Indigo 
Bunting (Matlock), Herring Gull (Satter- 
thwaite), Tree Swallow—a flock (Bird 
Group, Webster Groves Nature Study 
Society, all lasts). October 11, Forest Park, 
St. Louis: 2 Purple Martins (Barger) a very 
late date for St. Louis; 13th, Killdeer, Bob- 
white, Sparrow Hawk, Kingfisher, Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, Flicker (fleck of 25), 
Phoebe, Slate-colored Junco, Brown Creeper, 
Hermit Thrush (Barger). On this same 
date, and in the same location, Barger gives 
us the following ‘lasts,’ with certain ‘very 
lates’ so recorded: Nighthawk, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, Chimney Swift, Chipping 
Sparrow, Blue-headed Vireo (very late), 
Black-throated Green Warbler (very late), 
Redstart (very late). Mr. Barger also gives 
us an interesting report of 3 Starlings on 
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October 13, in Forest Park, St. Louis. Two 
to three years ago Starling reports began to 
come in from Missouri points, and flocks 
have been seen in sections suburban to St. 
Louis. October 15, Clayton, Mo.: House 
Wren (Palmer, last). 

Miss Draper, of Lebanon, Mo. (south- 
western part of the state), sends a list cover- 
ing in general the two-months’ period. 
Accompanying this list is an interesting 
observation concerning the great possi- 
bilities of water-bird life centering around 
the Lake of the Ozarks, a gigantic body of 
water recently created as a hydro-electric 
project by the Union Electric Light Co. of 
this state. Miss Draper’s list includes the 
following: White Pelican, Canada Goose, 
Mallard Duck, Green-winged Teal, Canvas- 
back Duck, Quail, Sparrow Hawk, Red- 
shouldered Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Great 
Blue Heron, Buzzard, Great Horned Owl, 
American Coot, Mockingbird, and White- 
breasted Nuthatch. 

In the St. Louis area, Bradley reports 
Bob-white, Rusty Blackbird, Killdeer, and 
screech Owl. 

Other interesting notes include the Pi- 
leated Woodpecker (Palmer), Red-tailed 
Hawk, Bob-white (coveys on three separate 
occasions), Cedar Waxwing, Brown Creeper, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, Myrtle Warbler, 
Swamp Sparrow (Palmer). October 11, St. 
Louis County: 3 Double-crested Cormorants 
(Weber). October 15, Forest Park, St. 
Louis: 2 Red-breasted Nuthatches (Barger). 
—R. L. Hosss, Webster Groves, Mo. 


DENVER Recion.—Of Colorado’s two 
varieties of bird-migration, the vertical is 
just as variable, or more so, than its longi- 
tudinal tides of birds. By October 8, practi- 
cally all of Walden’s summer birds had 
disappeared. Even the Crown Sparrows 
were not in evidence; thus the oncoming 
winter at Walden’s altitude (North Park), 
an area fairly well elevated above the plains, 
showed itself by the first week in October; 
yet, as reported before, it did not need winter 
to send southward central Colorado’s bird- 
population. 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Bailey record 
with satisfaction an abundance of Ducks 
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which feed all summer about the waters of 
North Park and also breed there. On October 
8, Grey-crowned Juncos were traveling 
through North Park in swarms en route to 
the plains. As one would expect, the Audu- 
bon’s Warbler moved to lower altitudes 
about September 27, Pileolated Warbler on 
September 30, and yet Townsend’s Warbler 
was seen on September 27. The last Robin 
in North Park was noted by the Baileys on 
September 30, though the bulk left weeks 
earlier, probably when Denver’s local Robins 
departed. The bulk of all Swallows left 
Walden by August 20, though a straggling 
Barn Swallow came under observation on 
September 12. It lingered but three days 
after the Broad-tailed Hummingbird, some- 
thing of a surprise. From September 20 to 
25, House Wrens, Flickers, Nighthawks, 
Doves and Kingfishers disappeared for good. 
The last Audubon’s Thrush was noted in 
North Park on September 13, and yet the 
Green-tailed Towhee hung about until 
October 2, which seems a rather late date 
for this Towhee at a high altitude. 

Fine weather does not make for concentra- 
tion of migrating species: Colorado has been 
favored with prolonged, sunny, mild weather 
during the period covered by this report 
Even on the only two cold and cloudy days 
there was no unusual exhibition of south- 
ward-going migrations. They are usually 
very little in evidence in fine weather. Robins 
have streamed through Denver during the 
past eight weeks stopping in my yard to feast 
on woodbine berries and to drink and bathe. 
There has been a respectable quota of differ- 
ent Warblers in the city in the past two 
months: the first three were here on Septem- 
ber 11 but could not be identified. However, 
Mrs. Ortman, of South Denver, saw a 
Tennessee Warbler at her home on August 
26, a Pileolated on September 7 and again 
on the 22d, and one was seen in my yard on 
the 30th. On September 28, Virginia’s 
Warblers and Yellow Warblers lingered in 
Denver and did not leave until about October 
1. Swallows commonly remain in central 
Colorado until the second week of October, 
yet this year they seemed to have left for 
good by September 29. At her home in 
Littleton, Mrs. Kerruish last saw Swallows 


on September 29, yet, a rather unusual oc- 
currence, she reports Bronzed Grackles in 
good-sized flocks up to the closing of this 
report. Toward the end of this season a 
steady stream of most typical Western 
Robins has gone through the city. Plumbe- 
ous Vireos and Broad-tailed Hummingbirds 
were noted on August 23 in my neighboring 
park, and on the following day a few 
Bullock’s Orioles were detected. The last 
Warbling Vireo was seen by Mrs. Ortman 
on September 4 near her home, House Wrens 
on August 6, Rock Wrens on August 18. 
The present reporter noted a Western Marsh 
Wren not far from the city on August 6; 
Flycatchers were observed about Denver at 
least as late as the last week of September 
(they probably remain unobserved much 
longer). The last Wood Pewee was seen 
about my home on August 17, Cassin’s Fly- 
catcher August 27, Kingbird August 30, and 
Olive-sided Flycatcher on September 1. 
The Rock Wren was last seen near my home 
on September 18 and on the 19th one was 
seen down town apparently much at home 
in the city’s artificial canyons. A Poorwill 
came under observation near my home on 
September 19 and Nighthawks on September 
27. Only 3 Hawks have been noted in my 
adjacent park: a Sharp-shinned on September 
13 and a Pigeon Hawk on September 6, while 
a Prairie Falcon flew over my home property 
on August 30. 

The dry season has favored some water- 
birds and waders. The increased mud feeding 
surfaces left exposed attracted them in 
goodly numbers. Up until the middle of 
September there were Pectoral Sandpipers, 
Coots, both Yellowlegs, Long-billed Curlews, 
Long-billed Dowitchers, Solitary Sandpipers, 
Spotted Sandpipers (many young ones), 
Black-crowned Night Herons, and a few 
Ducks. This is a fair representation. A 
rather extraordinary early arrival on the 
plains was that of a Pink-sided Junco, noted 
near Englewood on September 15. 

Every season’s reports from Fort Morgan 
have mentioned the Eastern Blue Jay in or 
about that city, a statement equally ap- 
plicable to Denver, Mrs. Ortman having 
seen one of the latter on September 25. At 
Fort Morgan, Edward Hellstern also saw 
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Juncos about the middle of September, and 
about his area Franklin’s Gulls remained 
during the fall so long as there seemed to be 
enough food to sustain the big flocks. This 
Gull last appeared close to Denver about 
September 26, having been noted between 
Littleton and Englewood. The presence of 
Crows in the park immediately adjacent to 
my home, off and on all summer, still remains 
a puzzling thing since this park is approxi- 
mately at the geographical center of Denver 
with densely built up areas radiating from it 
in all directions. As these words are being 
written (October 12) the Crows were holding 
animated confab near my sleeping-porch. 

A few notable bird-occurrences might here 
be mentioned. On August 6, in Marston 
Lake, near Denver, more than 1000 Pied- 
billed Grebes were detected, and at the same 
time there were many Black Terns flying 
overhead. The Band-tailed Pigeon is a very 
erratic and irregular visitor to Colorado, 
usually, however, detectable in one area or 
another. On September 15, F. G. Bonfils 
saw a flock, probably more than 500, be 
tween Sedalia and Deckers, well up in the 
foothills. On October 2, Edward Hellstern 
had the satisfaction of detecting a White- 
throated Sparrow at his home in Fort Mor- 
gan. This is an exceedingly rare species for 
all of Colorado, there probably being not 
more than five previous records. The 
Evening Grosbeaks visited Fort Morgan 
first on September 27 and reappeared in a 
good-sized flock on October 2. Mr. Hellstern 
is also able to report the visits of some 
Warblers. The Wilson’s Warbler and the 
long-tailed Chat came to Fort Morgan on 
September 10, Macgillivray’s Warbler on 
September 13 and 17, while Audubon’s was 
last detected on October 2. It is ever a 
pleasure when one of my friends sees that 
fine bird, the Sand-hill Crane; Mr. Hellstern 
reports a large flock migrating southward on 
September 5. 

Departure dates from Fort Morgan for 
some species are approximately as follows: 
Bullock’s Oriole, August 18; Olive-backed 
Thrush, September 17; Kingbird, September 
6; Say’s Phoebe and the Arkansas Kingbird, 
September 19; and Lark Bunting, September 
21. Gambel’s Sparrow came to Fort Morgan 
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on October 4. It would appear to me that 
Fort Morgan had more bird species during 
the past eight weeks than Denver, but one 
has to be cautious in so stating. 

Bird-conditions on the Western Slope, 
about Fruita, are as usual from Mrs. Anna 
Benson, who detected White-crowned Spar- 
rows at her home as early as August 3. The 
Gambel’s Sparrow came a bit later, and at 
the present writing both are abundant. The 
Pink-sided Junco also appeared in her area 
September 30. Today nearly all of our winter 
Juncos are in evidence at Mrs. Benson’s 
home. Mrs. Benson reports finding amongst 
Warblers, the Long-tailed Chat, Macgil- 
livray’s Warbler, Townsend’s Warbler, Lutes- 
cent Warbler and Pileolated Warbler. 
Singularly enough, she reports no Audubon’s 
Warblers. Mrs. Benson says that there is, at 
present, an abundance of Sparrow Hawks 
about her area. The same is true of 
Denver. 

Mrs. John Weldon is the only one of my 
co-workers who seems to have detected the 
Dickcissel during the past eight weeks in 
Colorado, a number having been seen on 
August 27. She reports that the last Rufous 
Hummingbird was in her yard on the same 
day. Many Lewis’ Woodpeckers, both kinds 
of Goldfinches and a goodly variety of Hawks 
were reported by Mrs. Weldon from her 
home area. Amongst the Warblers, she 
detected the Pileolated (September 20), 
Macgillivray’s (September 27) and Audu- 
bon’s (October 5), and Gambel’s Sparrows 
more or less abundant after September 23. 
Singularly enough, she mentions in her 
report no water- or shore-birds.—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, Denver, Colo, 


PorTLAND (OREGON) ReEGION.—Mid- 
August found this district in the midst of 
one of the most serious droughts ever ex- 
perienced in the West. The birds gradually 
congregated in the neighborhood of water- 
courses and lakes after the nesting season, 
which in these favored localities gave the 
impression that birds were more numerous 
than usual, while in others they were almost 
entirely lacking. Brewer’s Blackbirds and 
all local species of Swallows began flocking 
earlier than usual, in fact, quite a movement 
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in many species was noticeable during Au- 
gust. On August 23, a Calaveras Warbler 
was singing lustily at Jennings Lodge on the 
banks of the Willamette River near Portland. 
Resident species, such as Nuttall’s Sparrow, 
Rusty Song Sparrow, Oregon Chickadee, 
Oregon Towhee, Coast Jay, Northwestern 
Flicker, and Western Crow were found in 
usual numbers. On August 25, Mrs. Frances 
Twining reported that the last brood of 
Northern Violet-green Swallows had just 
left the nest at her Oswego home, and that 
the local nesting Western Robins that had 
been with her all summer had joined other 
flocks and left the home grounds on August 
27. 

On August 30, a field-trip was started 
across the Cascade Mountains and south to 
Klamath County. Through the timbered 
areas, the usual number of Coast Jays, Red- 
shafted Flickers, Lewis’ Woodpeckers, Moun- 
tain Chickadees, Red-breasted and Pygmy 
Nuthatches were noted, but out on the dry 
sage-plains bird-life was sadly lacking except 
for a few Dusky Horned Larks, Western 
Lark Sparrows, Brewer’s Sparrows, Ravens, 
and an occasional Prairie Falcon or Western 
Red-tail. About the lake region of southern 
Oregon, birds were more plentiful. On Upper 
Klamath Lake, the Western Grebe was 
found in large numbers, while White Pelicans, 
California and Ring-billed Gulls, Caspian 
Tern and Coot were really abundant on 
September 2 and 3. Along the shores were 
flocks of Red-winged Blackbirds and such 
species as California Jay, Magpie, Mountain 
Bluebird, Fisher’s Song Sparrow, Tule Wren, 
and Western Meadowlark were common as 
usual. About the smaller alkaline ponds and 
sloughs, the resident Avocets and Killdeers 
outnumbered all other wading birds, while 
the Black-necked Stilt was found in less 
numbers. Among the migrants, the Greater 
Yellowlegs and Western Sandpipers pre- 
dominated, while a few each of Lesser Yellow- 
legs and Long-billed Dowitche s were seen. 

Ducks, as a whole, were far less numerous 
than during former years, such local species 
as Mallard, Redhead, and Pintail were seen 
in fair numbers on suitable ponds, and nor- 
thern species, such as Green-winged Teal and 
Baldpate were coming south in fair numbers 


during the first few days of September. One 
lone Marbled Godwit was seen near Klamath 
Falls on September 3. On my return to 
Portland, I spent September 6 and 7 in the 
field just south of town. Wild Geese in great 
flocks were noted going south on both these 
days, and Greater Yellowlegs were heard 
calling along the Willamette River during 
the night of the 6th. Small birds were noted 
in usual numbers, and Ring-necked Pheas- 
ants in the area studied were plentiful and 
the young nearly full grown. 

During a visit to the Columbia River- 
bottoms in north Portland on September 13, 
Leo Simon reported seeing many migrants 
about the ponds and sloughs, those of most 
local interest being as follows: 4 Anthony’s 
Green Herons, 4 Greater Yellowlegs, 2 
Lesser Yellowlegs, 4 Northern Phalaropes, 
25 Cinnamon Teals, and about 30 Wilson’s 
Snipe. 

On September 9, another field-trip was 
started that took me over a wide area in 
eastern Oregon, visiting many places in the 
Blue Mountains as well as the sage-plains. 
Most streams are ve'y low and some en- 
tirely dry. Birds were, of course, congre- 
gated about water-courses even more than 
during August. On September 11, 5 Gos- 
hawks were seen in the Blue Mountains near 
Lehman Springs; in addition, Mountain 
Bluebirds were very common in flocks on the 
12th. Western Mourning Doves, Red- 
shafted Flickers, Gambel’s Sparrows, and 
Audubon’s Warblers were abundant near 
Lonerock, while Lewis’ Woodpeckers were 
congregated in numbers in an apple orchard 
where they were feeding on the ripe fruit. 
A lone Pacific Nighthawk and 4 Spurred 
Towhees were also seen on this day. On 
September 13, a lone Pipit was seen at 
Meacham Lake, and from then on the species 
became more numerous in all suitable local- 
ities. An interesting occurrence happened 
on September 21 when a flock of these birds 
was encountered in the dry pine forest north 
of Burns. On September 14, a lone Western 
Horned Owl appeared perched on the flag- 
pole of the Geiser Grant Hotel at Baker. The 
sight of this bird in such a locality on a 
bright sunny afternoon attracted much at- 
tention in the center of a bustling city of 
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some 12,000 inhabitants. On the 17th, a lone 
Lesser Yellowlegs was noted on the shore of a 
pond at Ontario, and the next day great 
flocks of Mallards and a few Baldpates were 
seen along the Malheur River, while near 
Riverside numerous flocks of Sage Hens 
browsed in the meadows of a large alfalfa 
ranch. Several Turkey Vultures, Cooper’s 
Hawks, and one Prairie Falcon, as well as 
flocks of migrating Swallows, were seen. On 
the 2oth, we found large flocks of Sandhill 
Cranes feeding along the Blitzen River; in 
one field, about 50 of these grand birds were 
congregated, while the late migrants noted 
were two Vaux Swifts, a lone Western Night- 
hawk, and an abundance of Gambel’s 
Sparrows in scattered flocks. The last 
Western Nighthawks noted were along 
Crooked River on September 21, when two 
were seen. On September 27, J. C. Braly 
reported a great wave of Savannah Sparrows 
(sp.?) along the coast of Clatsop County. 

Since August 26, and during most of 
September and early in October, many 
Portland bird-students had the opportunity 
of observing a great congregation of Vaux 
Swifts which roosted nightly in an unused 
chimney at a greenhouse in east Portland. 
Mr. Harold S. Gilbert has been an almost 
daily visitor to the chimney and has taken 
many interested parties out to watch the 
Swifts enter the roosting-place during the 
early evenings.—STANLEY G. JEwett, Port- 
land, Ore. 


SAN Francisco ReEGIon.—The severe 
drought conditions prevailing throughout 
the West, together with forest-fires, have 
caused a striking concentration of birds in 
watered areas. Even in the cooler, moister 
conditions of the bay region there has been an 
almost complete failure in the crops of wild 
berries. Buckeyes lost their leaves in early 
August, and elderberries have stood gaunt 
and bare for many weeks. Even coffee berry 
bushes have failed to fruit. Snowstorms in 
the Sierras on September 10 and 17 ushered 
in the winter season at the higher altitudes. 

During the last half of August there were 
added to the breeding population of the area 
many species common in the Mt. Diablo and 
other warmer sections. Western Gnatcatch- 
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ers were observed by the Audubon Associa- 
tion in Marin County on August 16; in North 
Berkeley, frequently during August but in 
greatest abundance in association with 
Cassin’s Vireos on August 29, by James Felt- 
house. Miss Pringle found one even in the 
residence section of San Francisco on Sep- 
tember 7. Black-throated Gray Warblers 
were present in Strawberry Canyon on 
August 24; in Golden Gate Park on Septem- 
ber 22 (Stephens); and in North Berkeley 
from September 28 to October 3 (Felthouse). 
An Ash-throated Flycatcher was seen on 
September 9 (Felthouse) and on September 
20 (Kelly). Five California Woodpeckers 
were present in a deep canyon in the North 
Berkeley Hills on September 1 (Felthouse). 
In the last number of The Condor, Alden 
Miller gave an account of the nesting of 
Western Mockingbirds in Richmond. This 
may account for the presence in Mrs. Blake’s 
garden of 4 Mockingbirds from September 10 
to October 4, one remaining until October 8; 
also for James Felthouse’s observation of the 
same species on September 20. Slender- 
billed Nuthatches have continued common 
in Strawberry Canyon, and one was seen by 
Mrs. Stephens in Golden Gate Park on 
September 9. 

Several summer records of the Western 
Tanager have been given in past years, and 
now another comes from Marin County, 
where Mrs. Otis Smith found them on July 
24 and 29. A month later there were many 
records. They were present in Mrs. Blake’s 
garden from August 25 to October 3, feeding 
principally on coffee berries. 

A few Red-breasted Nuthatches have been 
seen, the first detected by James Felthouse 
as it crept along the rafters of the barn, 
searching for insects or cocoons. Mrs. Kelly 
found them in Golden Gate Park on Sep- 
tember 19, 26, and 30. The first record of 
Townsend’s Warblers was sent by Beverley 
Blanks who saw one on the window-sill of 
his home on September 17. Since that date 
they have been very abundant, associating 
themselves with the huge flocks of Bush-tits 
which wander from tree to tree in the 
canyons. Cedar Waxwings were first seen at 
Ross in Marin County on September 8 by 
Mrs. Danz, and in the East Bay by James 
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Felthouse on September 9. Frequent reports 
have come in since these early dates. 

There has been a noticeable difference in 
time between the arrival of migrating birds 
in North Berkeley and points farther south. 
Gambel’s Sparrows were found by Mrs. 
Blake in her Arlington garden on September 
13; by Mrs. Kelly in her Alameda garden on 
September 24. Fox Sparrows were listed by 
the Audubon Association at El Cerrito on 
September 20, abundant at Mrs. 
Blake’s on September 24 and in Strawberry 


were 
Canyon on October 2. James Felthouse 
found Golden-crowned Sparrows abundant 
on September 20; in the writer’s garden they 
appeared first on September 23, and in 
Alameda on The Dwarf 
Hermit Thrush was identified by its note as 


September 24 


well as its size and color by James Felthouse 
on September 24 but most of the records are 
for October 3 or 4, and Mrs. Kelly gives 
October 8 as her first record for Alameda. 
On October 4 Charles Bryant walked from 
Fairfax to Alpine Lake and back to Ross in 
Marin County’ Along the way, wherever 
there were trees, he found fair-sized flocks of 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, with a total for the 
day of about 100. Since October 5 they have 
been common in Strawberry Canyon. 
Reports for the arrival of Sharp-shinned 
and Cooper’s Hawks are from September 24 
to 27, and Mrs. Blake finds the Marsh Hawk 
among the species preying upon the dense 
flocks of smaller birds in her garden. Pipits 
and the Say’s Phoebe were recorded by the 
Audubon Cerrito on 
September 20, and a Lewis’ Woodpecker by 
Gordon Bolander at 


Association at El 
Mosswood Park on 
September 21. A Ruby-crowned Kinglet was 
found in Strawberry Canyon on September 
22; the Audubon’s Warbler in North Berkeley 
on September 20, and in Alameda on Septem 
ber 26. The Varied Thrush gave its one song 
note in the early morning of October 7 in 
Strawberry Canyon. Western Winter Wrens 
have been noted three times since October o. 

Last dates for summer visitants are as 
follows. Russet-backed Thrushes 
seem to have disappeared about September 
13 (Grinnell, Felthouse, and Allen), but after 
a gap of eleven days they were heard for just 
one day in several localities. Probably these 
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were Thrushes that had bred farther north 
and were migrating through the bay region. 
In Golden Gate Park, Mrs. Kelly saw the 
Western Wood Pewee on September 19, the 
Yellow and Pileolated Warblers on Septem- 
ber 26, and the Western Flycatcher on 
September 30. Gordon Bolander saw the 
Tolmie Warbler in Mosswood Park on 
September 21; the Lutescent Warbler was 
present in Mrs. Blake’s garden on September 
24; James Felthouse saw a Black-headed 
Grosbeak on September 25; and Dr. Grinnell 
saw the Warbling Vireo on September 27. 
On October 4, Charles Bryant found a flock 
of some 25 Western Lark Sparrows perched in 
a low tree in Bon Tempe Meadow where 
many were cheerfully singing. A few Cliff 
Swallows still remained near an old barn in 
the Coast Range south of San Francisco on 
August 30; an Allen’s Hummer was seen on 
October 11, but none were found in the 
tobacco fields on October 14. 

A few items regarding the permanent 
residents of the region are deserving of 
mention. Local Flickers have been aug- 
mented by large numbers which have come 
in from colder climes, so that one may now 
see dozens in the course of an hour’s walk. 
Brewer’s Blackbirds began their daily flights 
from roost or feeding-grounds about August 
1g, and are now heard regularly each morning 
as soon as it is light as they fly over the 
writer’s canyon home. Juncos were feeding 
their last brood of young in the Felthouse 
preserve on August 31 and 2 young Thrashers 
were seen on September 29. On August 16 
one of the members of the Audubon Asso- 
ciation had the unique experience of having 
a California Creeper alight for an instant on 
his leg, as he stood addressing his compan- 
ions during the lunch period. Mrs. Blake 
reports a Road-runner in her garden on 
October 4, and believes that it has been 
present in the neighborhood all summer 
The writer had the pleasure of seeing one 
near the Skyline Boulevard a few miles south 
of San Francisco on August 30. On Septem 
ber 29, James Felthouse saw the Band-tailed 
Pigeon in the Berkeley Hills, and Charles 
Bryant saw two flocks of about 50 each in 
Marin County on October 4. Western Blue- 
birds have probably nested this summer in 


upper Strawberry Canyon; they have the 
habit of coming over the hills from Contra 
Costa County during the winter, reversing 
the movements of the Brewer’s Blackbirds. 
Bluebirds seen by Dr. Grinnell on September 
13 and by the writer on September 25 were 
probably our winter visiting Bluebirds. 
Among the migrating water-birds, the 
Northern Phalarope has been an abundant 
species. Mrs. Mead reported them very 
numerous on a fresh-water lagoon near Capi- 
tola on August 13; Mrs. Stephens found a 
large flock on Lake Merced on August 23, 
and Mrs. Kelly listed them as one of the most 
abundant species at Moss Landing on Sep- 
tember 23, Sandpipers, too, are plentiful. 
At the eastern approaches to Dumbarton 
Bridge they feed upon insects onr he roadway 
between the salt-pools. Flocks of Sandpipers 
rise before the approaching machines, wheel, 
and settle again after the cars have passed. 
The birds are so eager to procure the food 
that many are struck by the speeding cars 
and crushed on the pavement. The Spring 
Valley Lakes are very low, some are dry. 
Lake Merced, this fall, has an exposed beach 
which attracts the shore-birds. Mrs. Stephens 
reports that Sandpipers of several kinds, 
Semipalmated Plover, and Yellowlegs were 
numerous on August 23 and September 14. 
Among the tules at the lower end of the 
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larger lake, Charles Bryant saw a Black Rail 
which had been forced to take to its wings 
before some threatened danger (September 
20). On the same day, 2 half-grown Pied- 
billed Grebes were being fed by their parents. 
On September 13, at Phoenix Lake, where 
since September 29, 1929, he has found from 
1 to 4 Wood Ducks frequently (except in 
midsummer), 2 males and 1 female of the 
species were again recorded. 

On September 23, Mrs. Kelly visited Moss 
Landing where an excellent combination of 
beach, lagoon, and salt-pools attracts number- 
less water-birds. Her list for the day included 
Western, Eared, and Pied-billed Grebes, 
Common Loon, Western, Heermann’s and 
Bonaparte’s Gulls, Forster’s Terns, Farallone 
and Brandt’s Cormorants, Brown Pelicans, a 
few Pintails and White-winged Scoters, one 
American Egret. Northern Phalaropes, West- 
ern Sandpipers, many Sanderlings, Marbled 
Godwits, Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs, 
Western Willets, 1 Long-billed Curlew and 
a number of Black-bellied Plover, some 
still in full plumage. Shore-birds were sur- 
prisingly abundant also along the Alameda 
shores on October to when hundreds of 
Sandpipers, dozens of Willets, a number of 
Godwits, Sanderling, and Black-bellied and 
Snowy Plover were seen.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Forty-eighth Annual Congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 


The annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union was held this year in 
Detroit, Mich., October 19-20, at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. This, we believe, is the first 
time in its history that the Union has met 
away from a museum, and there were those 
who predicted that the atmosphere of a 
great ‘business’ hotel would be found un- 
congenial to its purpose. But the A. O. U. 
creates its own atmosphere. As someone 
said, “Put it down anywhere and it will 
run.” In the present instance, however, the 
surroundings were exceptionally favorable to 
its running. The Local Committee func- 
tioned admirably, and as far as the specific 
objects of the session were concerned, the 


absence of a museum was a help rather than 
a hindrance. 

The attendance was excellent, the pro- 
gram interesting and diversified, and the 
fact that one roof covered all the activities 
of the Congress in Detroit, and that we 
slept, as it were, ‘on the job,’ added to the 
ease with which one attended the various 
sessions, examined the exhibits, and met 
one’s friends and fellow workers. The 
session of the 21st, with its attendant 
features, held at the University of Michigan, 
was particularly enjoyable; and on the 
afternoon of the 22d the Union was the guest 
of the Cranbrook Institute of Science. 

At the meeting of Fellows and Members 
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held on the roth, the officers of the preceding 
year, including Joseph Grinnell, President, 
and Theodore S. Palmer, Secretary, were 
reélected. 

Albert Collin, of Kotka, Finland; Norman 
Boyd Kinnear, of the British Museum; 
Ernst Mayr, of Berlin, (now at the American 
Museum of Natural History) were elected 
Corresponding Fellows. 

Clinton Gilbert Abbott, San Diego, Calif.; 
Oliver Luther Austin, Jr., Biological Survey; 
Wilfrid Wedgwood Bowen, Philadelphia; 
Bayard Henderson Christy, Sewickley, Pa.; 
and Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice, Columbus, 
Ohio, were elected Members. 

There were 214 Associates added to the 
rolls of the Union. Mrs. Florence Merriam 
Bailey was awarded the Brewster Medal for 
her work on the Birds of New Mexico. 

An art exhibit, with pictures by Jaques, 
Sutton, Brandreth, Weber, and others, was 
a notable feature of the meeting. 

The 1932 Congress of the Union will be 
held in Quebec 


Address of Welcome by Frank Cody, Superin- 
tendent of Schools 

Response on behalf of the Union. A. C. Bent. 

A Quest for a Condor. Bayard H. Christy. 

*Memories of Fuertes. Frank M. Chapman. 

*Notes Afield in Hispaniola. Alexander 
Wetmore. 

*The Painting Habit of the Satin Bower Bird. 
Lee S. Crandall. 

tin and about the Louis Agassiz Fuertes Bird 
Sanctuary. Arthur A. Allen. 

Archibald Menzies, First Collector of Cali- 
fornia Birds. Joseph Grinnell. 

Bird Songs Seldom Heard. Charles B. Hutchins. 

In Memoriam: Waldron DeWitt Miller, 1879- 
1929. James P. Chapin 

Some Inferences from the New Check -List. 
Joseph Grinnell 

Some Habits of the Short-billed Marsh Wren. 
Althea R. Sherman. 

TThe Eagle in Action. Francis H. Herrick. 

A Study of Two Nests of the Black-throated 
Green Warbler. Margaret M. and L. B. Nice. 

*A Reconnaissance of Nesting Birds along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Alden H. Hadley. 

Preliminary Report of a New Method of 
Recording Bird Songs (illustrated by sound). 
Albert R. Brand. 

*Problems Presented by the Classification of 
Island Birds. Ernst Mayr 

*Lungs of a Train Shed Sparrow. M. W. Lyon, 
r 

*Sex Ratio in Ducks F. C. Lincoln. 

A New Record for the Philippine Monkey- 
eating Eagle (Pithecophaga jeffreyi). Mrs. M. 
E. Davidson. 

The Parasitic Habit in the Ducks. Herbert 
Friedmann 

*Distributional Problems in the Bird Life of 


*Illustrated with slides. 


African Mountain Rain Forests. W. Rudyerd 
Boulton. 

Influence of Temperature on Bird-distribution 
and Migration. S. Charles Kendeigh. 

tA Year on Southampton Island. George M. 
Sutton. 

tLouisiana Wild Life. A. M. Bailey. 

Welcome by Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan (at Ann 
Arbor). 

Response on behalf of the Union. T. S. Palmer. 

The Present Status of the Whooping Crane. 
Myron H. Swenk. 

*More Data on Harlan’s Hawk. Norman A. 
Wood. 

TGulls and Terns of the Great Lakes. William 
I. Lyon. 

High Lights from Some Western Parks. John 
B. May. 

tThe Early Bird—Beginning of the Heart-beat 
and Circulation in the Embryo. Bradley N. 
Patten and Theodore C. Kramer. 

tCourtship Performances of the Canada Spruce 
Grouse. W. J. Breckenridge. 

Duck-production on the Pre-Cambrian Shield. 
Harrison F. Lewis. 

+The Hauntsof the Golden Fagle A. M. Bailey. 

+Glimpses of the Home-life of Birds along the 
Canadian Labrador. Alfred O. Gross. 

The Relation of the Common Tern to the Com 
mercial Fisheries of Saginaw Bay, Mich. Canuto 
G. Manuel. 

The Starling in New York State. Elon H. Eaton. 

*Notes on Whitefish Point, Mich. W. Bryant 
Tyrrell. 

*The Importance of Insects and other External 
Parasites to Wild Life. F. C. Bishopp and Harold 
S. Peters, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
oy 


*Waterfowl Conservation. Miles D. Pirnie. 

*Nesting of Harris’ Sparrow at Churchill, 
Manitoba. John B. Semple and George M. Sutton. 

*Rosy Finches Nesting in the Central Sierra of 
California. Vernon Bailey. 

*A Study of the Home-life of the Maryland 
Yellow-throat. Henry Mousley. 

*The First Set of Scott’s Seaside Sparrow. 
Oscar E. Baynard. 

TA Naturalist in the Arctic. P. A. Taverner. 

Observations on Avian Mortality in Traffic 
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Brief Account of Recent Expeditions in Africa. 
Rudyerd Boulton. 

+The Western Grebe and other Dakota Birds. 
W. F. Kubichek. 

TThe Roosting of Starlings at St. Lambert, 
Quebec. V. C. Wynne Edwards. 

tFurther Progress in the Rearing of Ruffed 
Grouse. Arthur A. Allen. 

tLong-billed Curlew and other Sandhill Birds. 
Walter W. Bennett. 

TRoad-runner and Hummingbirds. I. H. 
Johnston. 

TA Visit to the Kellogg Bird Sanctuary. Miles 
D. Pirnie. 

tBlue Geese in their Winter Home. E. A. 
Mclilhenny. 

Are Rings of Holes in Tree Bark Made by 
Downy Woodpeckers? Charles W. Townsend. 

*Camera Studies of the Birds of Churchill, 
Manitoba. John B. Semple and Olin S. Pettingill, 
?. 

*A Naturalist in Madagascar. Richard 
Archbold. 
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Cueck-List OF NortH AMERICAN Birps. 
Prepared by a Committee of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. Fourth Edition. 
Constituting the “Systema Avium” for 
North America north of Mexico. Zoé- 
logical nomenclature is a means, not an 
end, of zodlogical science. Published by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 1931. 8vo. xix+526 pp. 
Price $4, postpaid. 


It is a function of this Check-List to 
present the classification of North American 
birds in accordance with what are currently 
believed to be their relationships, their 
technical names as they are determined by 
the application of the standard rules of 
nomenclature, their common names as they 
are determined by usage, modified, on 
occasion, by a continental rather than local 
viewpoint, and their ranges as they may be 
ascertained from all available resources. 
The names of the authors of the work are a 
guarantee that this function has been ful- 
filled. We record them here: 

Witmer Stone, Chairman; Jonathan 
Dwight; Joseph Grinnell; Waldron Dewitt 
Miller; Harry C. Oberholser; T. S. Palmer; 
James Lee Peters; Charles W. Richmond; 
Alexander Wetmore; John T. Zimmer. 

They have given freely of their experience 
and of their time. Ornithology is deeply in 
their debt. Particularly we owe thanks to 
Dr. Stone who, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, has held the trying and responsible 
post of Editor of the Check-List. 

A Check-List is not a very readable book, 
but it is a very useful one. Every bird 
student will refer to it as he does to a dic- 
tionary. The makers of Brrp-Lore’s 
Christmas Census, for example, when asked 
to arrange the names of the birds observed 
in the order of the new A. O. U. Check-List, 
will want to know how this order differs 
from the old one. The answer to this ques- 
tion is to be found in a copy of the new 
book. In default of this, we have published 
a list of the Families of North American 
birds arranged in the order of the new 
Check-List. This should be followed, even 
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if the species in each order are arranged 
as heretofore. 

If the changes in Classification and 
Nomenclature in this new work occasion us 
some confusion and annoyance, we must 
remember that we live in an age of extreme 
activity in the study of birds. Never before 
have their names and relationships been 
subjected to such close examination. It is 
not likely that any succeeding half-century 
will see so great a change in our nomen- 
clature and classification as has occurred in 
the past fifty years.—F. M. C. 


Tue RippLeE oF MIGRATION. By WILLIAM 
Rowan. The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 1931. 12mo. 151 pp. 
Price $2. 

As the title implies, migration remains, in 
many respects, a riddle, even after the reader 
has finished this pithy little book. But 
Professor Rowan throws the clear light of 
experimental evidence upon an _ essential 
part of the problem, namely, the question as 
to what causes individual birds to migrate, 
and he presents a thesis which seems con- 
clusive as far as it goes. Upon the secular 
origin of the migratory custom, the influences 
which have determined the routes followed 
by certain birds, and other phases of the 
general subject, the author touches only 
lightly, but always in a critical mood which 
reveals the baselessness of much current be- 
lief. In concise, almost epigrammatic words, 
he deals a knockout to a good store of 
widespread rationalistic nonsense. An excel- 
lent example of his method can be found in 
his remarks on the migrations of Cowbirds 
hatched in western Canada (pp. 76, 77). 

Migration and most other aspects of bird- 
behavior are instinctive, not intelligent. The 
special subject of this book is, therefore, 
very properly preceded by a brief anatomical 
description of the brain and sense-organs of 
a bird, as compared with the very different 
équipment of mammals and other creatures 
From this fundamental point of departure 
the author adumbrates the limited ‘mental’ 
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life of the organism, wider knowledge con- 
cerning which would take much sentimental- 
ity out of ornithology while doubling the 
ability of bird-lovers to make their observa- 
However, 
any 
amount of theorizing, will ever solve the 


tions biologically significant. 


neither field-observation alone, nor 
puzzles of migration; the approach must 
rather be through physiological study. 

It has long been known that the seasonal 
variations in the sex-organs of birds are 
intimately related with the rhythms of 
migration. But what is the effective external 
stimulus among the many that have been 
Discarding temperature, baro- 
metric pressure, food-supply, and more 
fanciful agencies, Professor Rowan pins his 
faith to the changing length of the day, the 
one factor which is constant and determin- 
able for any given latitude. By means of 
ingenious experiments with captive Juncos 
and Crows, he has proved that the sex- 
glands can be made to swell or diminish in 


suggested? 


a seasonal manner merely through controlled 
timing of artificial illumination. He has 
demonstrated, furthermore, that the addi- 
tional bodily activity induced by longer 
hours of light is what supplies the connection 
between his electric lamps and the internal 
response of the birds. The climax of the 
experiments came when he found that he 
could at will deprive Juncos of their instinct 
to migrate southward and, on the other 
hand, produce, in the middle of an Alberta 
winter, birds with their singing, mating, and 
migrating reactions developed as in spring- 
time.—R. C. M 


PARADISE Quest: A NATURALIST’s Ex- 
PERIENCE IN New GuINEA. By LEE S. 
CRANDALL, Curator of Birds, New York 
Zoblogical Park. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York and London. 1931. 8vo. 
xxii+226 pp.; illus. Price $3.50. 


It is one thing to plan an expedition to 
one of the least accessible parts of the 
earth’s surface, there to secure living birds 
and return with them, still alive, over the 
10,000-mile journey to New York; it is quite 
another matter to accomplish it. Mr. 
Crandall has done both, and our admiration 
of the achievement is heightened as we read 
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this well-told, readable narrative of his 
adventures. At the same time, too, we gain 
increased respect for the objects of his quest. 
Birds of Paradise they may be in appearance, 
but in physique these sturdy relatives of the 
Crows seem far from ethereal. From the 
freedom of the forest they so readily adapted 
themselves to the confines of a cage and the 
requirements of cage-life that, with surpris- 
ingly few exceptions, they reached their 
destination on the other side of the world 
in excellent condition. 

When in a strange country the collector 
of living birds is far more heavily handi- 
capped than the collector of birds’ skins 
The latter may do no small part, perhaps 
all, of his collecting himself, and after his 
specimens are skinned their subsequent care 
and transportation are matters of com- 
paratively little difficulty. The former is 
largely, if not wholly, dependent on natives 
for specimens, and his troubles increase as 
his collections grow. It is natural, therefore, 
that Mr. Crandall’s pages should be chiefly 
devoted to an account of the difficulties 
overcome in the successful prosecution of 
his ‘Quest.’ It was, indeed, more difficult to 
secure bearers for his equipment and his 
birds than it was to secure the birds them- 
selves. To the natives he looked for food for 
himself as well as for his birds, and it is to 
their generally efficient and faithful assistance 
that his two months in the wilds yielded 
such satisfactory results.—F. M. C. 


My Nature Book, oR NOTES ON THE 
NATURAL History OF THE VICINITY OF 
DUNEDEN, Ftoripa. By W.S. BLATCHLEY. 
The Nature Publishing Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 1931. 12mo. 302 pp.; illus. Price 
$2, plus postage. 


In the best and fullest sense of the words, 
the author of this volume is a nature-lover 
and a naturalist. The daily march of life 
past his door is a pageant of surpassing and 
never-failing interest. And, with his ever- 
increasing knowledge of the interrelation of 
forms and forces comes a corresponding joy 
in association with the life by which he is 
surrounded. Crandall takes us to remote 
parts of the world, and we share the thrills 
of contact with strange peoples and rare and 


entrancing birds. Blatchley shows us that 
cultivating a due sense of proportion and 
appreciation we may be equally thrilled in 
our own yard.—F. M. C. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF BrRD-LIFE IN JAPAN. 
Directed by SEINosuKE Ucnripa. Photo- 
graphed by Kenji Shimomura. Vol. II. 
Brrps or Mr. Fuyt. Sanseido Co., Ltd., 
Tokyo:Osaka. 1931. 4to. 58 pls., with 
text in Japanese and English and a list of 
the 176 species found on Mt. Fuji. 


The second volume of this work! is in 
effect a well-annotated list of the birds of 
Mt. Fuji, elaborately and beautifully illus- 
trated with the camera. The region is of 
exceptional faunal interest. The great 
height of Mt. Fuji (3778 meters—about 
12,280 feet) supplies three altitudinal life- 
zones (Temperate, Subalpine, and Alpine), 
and their varied topography and flora afford 
suitable haunts for a diversified avifauna. 
Fortunately, in June, 1924, the government 
set aside 30,000 hectares (about 75,000 acres) 
on the mountain as a bird-preserve, and we 
may therefore think of the bird-life so 
charmingly figured in this volume as receiv 
ing the protection it so richly deserves. Here, 
then, ornithologists may conduct their 
ecological studies under those stable condi- 
tions which are required for researches 
extending over a period of years.—-F. M. C. 


A Brrp ParInter’s SKETCH Booxk. Written 
and illustrated by Puttrp RicKMAN. Eyre 
and Spottiswood, Ltd. London; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1931. Large 
4to. 150 pp.; 34 pls., 11 in color. Price $10. 


We may roughly group drawings of birds 
under three heads, which at the same time 
form progressive stages of the bird-painter’s 
art. They are, first, individual figures; 
second, two or more related figures, forming 
a composed whole; and, third, one or more 
figures placed in appropriate surroundings 
with due regard for proper balance between 
bird and landscape, and forming a ‘picture.’ 
Mr. Rickman’s essays in the first field mark 
him as having a real bird-lover’s responsive- 
ness to the charms of bird-life and an 
artist’s ability to portray the distinctive 


1See Brrp-Lore, 1930, p. 220, for a notice of the first volume. 
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characters of his subject. In the second, 
although the individual figures may be quite 
as good as those in the first, he is not always 
successful in creating a sense of awareness 
between them; they do not seem to belong 
in the same picture. In the third, the highest 
development of the bird-painter’s art, he 
has, in our opinion, far to go before he may 
be ranked with a Liljefors, a ‘Thorburn, or 
a Lodge. Meanwhile, he has presented us 
with a very promising series of bird-sketches. 
—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Witson Buttetin.—The number for 
June opens with an interesting paper on 
‘Survival and Reproduction in a Song 
Sparrow Population During One Season,’ by 
Margaret Morse Nice. This gives a careful 
analysis of the history of some forty pairs of 
Song Sparrows, showing the successes and 
failures in incubating the eggs and rearing 
the young, territorial distribution, variation 
in the position of the nests for different 
broods, number of eggs, parasitism, and other 
inimical factors, causes of mortality, etc. 

‘Notes on the Song and Territorial Habits 
of Bullock’s Oriole,’ by Alden H. Miller, 
records observations on two pairs of this 
species, with graphic comparison of the 
songs of the four individuals. ‘The Status 
of the Goshawk in Pennsylvania,’ by George 
Miksch Sutton, discusses the great abun- 
dance and distribution of this bird in the 
state during the winter of 1927-28 (349 
records), with comparisons with preceding 
and following years, notes on stomach con- 
tents of fifty-six specimens, and other 
details. ‘Birds of Southern Louisiana,’ by 
Alfred M. Bailey and Earl G. Wright, 
presents the first instalment of an account, 
by species, of the birds observed by the 
authors on several trips through the region 
in question. It is prefaced by a description 
of the country and illustrated by many fine 
photographs taken by Mr. Bailey. ‘General 
Notes,’ by various observers, are numerous 
and interesting. The number closes with 
reviews of a quantity of recent ornithological 
literature.—J. T. Z. 
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SysTEMATIC ZOOLOGY is not an exact 


science. Even after we are in possession of 
the undisputed facts there will often remain 
room for wide difference of opinion in their 
interpretation. Add now the question of 
nomenclature, with its retroactive application 
of laws non-existent when the action to which 
they are applied took place, and we have 
still further ground jor dispute. But, as Dr. 
Coues long ago said, “Zotlogical Nomen- 
clature is a means, not an end, of Zodlogical 
Science,” and it was chiefly to harmonize the 
means, and thereby promote the end, that 
in 1883 the American Ornithologists’ Union 
Prior to that time there was 
no generally accepted Check-List of North 
American birds, and with this failure to 


was organized. 


recognize the proper relation of means to 
It was, 
therefore, a great day for ornithology in 
America when the various factions joined 
forces and, in 1886, under the exgis of the 
recently organized American Ornithologists’ 
Union, issued the first authoritative Check- 
List of North American birds. 

The 


end there was resulting confusion. 


American Ornithologists’ Union, 


organized in 1883, the Biological Survey, 


established (as the Division of Economic 
Mammalogy and Ornithology) in 1885, and 
the publication of the first edition of the 
Union’s Check-List, in 1886, are the corner- 
stones on which has been reared the structure 
of modern American ornithology. In this 
edifice we recognize with warranted pride 
the part contributed by those members of 
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the Union whose studies have added so 
immeasurably to our knowledge of birds in 
nature; we gladly acknowledge our incalcu- 
lable indebtedness to the Biological Survey 
for those contributions in which are included 
our knowledge of the economic value of our 
birds, and in the just issued fourth edition 
of the Union’s Check-List we may learn 
how much our structure owes to members of 
the Union who have pursued their researches 
in the museum rather than in the field. 

Possibly the immediate result of a com- 
parison of this new Check-List with the one 
issued forty-five years ago will be one of 
depression rather than elation. The classifi- 
cation we had come to consider as fixed as 
the order of letters in the alphabet is pied 
in apparent confusion, the Spotted Sandpiper 
shares an Order with the Great Auk; Owls 
are placed near Whip-poor-wills, Jays near 
Chickadees, and the English ‘Sparrow’ has 
joined the family of Weaver Finches. Long- 
familiar names have been replaced by strange 
ones or given to birds to which they do not 
seem to belong, and territory long familiar 
to us has become the home of scores of sub- 
species unknown to our youth. 

Is this, we ask, in dismay, the ‘stability’ 
promised us by the authors of the first 
Check-List? They were among the leaders 
of American ornithology and would be today, 
were they alive. They builded well, but the 
edifice which is completed with the laying of 
a corner-stone is a monument to failure not 
to progress. If we have had workers who 
believe that zodlogical nomenclature is both 
the means and the end of zodlogists, let us 
be grateful to them for adding stones to our 
building which we devoutly hope will never 
have to be replaced. If the A, B, C of a 
former classification has been found false, 
let us discard it for one more nearly right. 
If more intensive study of larger collections 
has revealed relations between character and 
environment before unknown to us, let us 
welcome the work of these trained students 
as a contribution to our knowledge of how 
species are made. And always let us remem- 
ber that, after all, a Check-List is only a 
Check-List, and that the real foundation of 
ornithology is the study of living birds, not 
of dead ones. 
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Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE PRAIRIE HORNED LARK 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen Ph. D. 


OUR STRIKING FACE-MARKINGS EASILY DIS- 
TINGUISH US FROM THE OTHER FIELD-BIRDS 


Far below me are field 
and forest. The dark 
brown, fallow earth, the 
dull green winter wheat, 
the tan stubble, the gray 
and black trees—all tell 
me that it is early spring, 
just as the deep blue sky, 
in which my leaf-like form 
seems suspended, tells you 
that winter is over. Down 
upon your attentive ear 
fall from my throat a few 
lisping, twittering notes 
that seem to start from 
anywhere and end _ no- 
where. You listen in vain 
for the sweet music for 
which my Old-World 
cousin, the Skylark, is 
justly famed. But watch! 

You have followed me 
with your eye as I have 
mounted from the ground 
at your feet ona giant spiral 


until as a tiny speck you see me against the blue sky. You have observed me 
hovering on wide-spread wings at that far height, pouring forth my very best, 
though weak, efforts at song, and you have doubtless wondered why I should 
expend such great energy for such inconsiderable results. But have patience 
and keep your eye on my faintly visible form which, like a grain of dust, 
floats about over your head, and, sophisticated as you are, you cannot but 
feel a tremor of excitement at my performance. For, when I have tired of 
singing and have circled back over the spot from which I started, I close my 
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wings and dive toward the earth where my mate is unconcernedly feeding, 
Down, down I come, gaining momentum with every foot of descent. Like 
an arrow from a bow or a bullet from a gun, I whiz towards earth on my 
downward plunge. One, two, three, four, even five hundred feet I drop until 
you expect my form to crumple against the hard earth or to bury itself in the 
sod; but just as you have decided that nothing can save me from destruction, 
I spread my wings and gracefully alight. 

“As care-free as a Lark,” you have often heard, so have come to look upon 
us as the symbol of freedom and happiness, and when you are invited to go 
on a ‘lark,’ you expect nothing but pleasure. That is because our European 
cousin, the Skylark, with its joyous song long since won its way into the hearts 
of your forefathers and into the poetry and literature of their lands. But we 
Horned Larks, even though we are true Larks, are quiet, unobtrusive birds, 
and we may be living in your own cornfield o1 the vacant lots of the suburbs 
of your great cities without your 1ealizing that we exist until you have learned 
our lisping call-notes or our wiry, twittering song. You are much more likely 
to notice the Meadowlarks with their bright yellow breasts and their loud, 
clear whistles, for they are much larger than we are and therefore more con- 
spicuous when perching on the tops of trees and telegraph poles. But they are 
not true Larks at all, merely aberrant members of the Blackbird family. 

We are much more sparrowlike in general appearance than is the Meadow- 
lark, though we are somewhat larger even than the Vesper Sparrow, and our 


OUR FEMALES (FOREGROUND) HAVE THE FACE-MARKINGS LESS DISTINCT 
Note the long hind claw) 
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striking face-markings easily distinguish us from all other field-inhabiting 
birds. We are called Horned Larks because of the tufts of black feathers on 
top of our heads, which we can raise at will, like little horns. In addition to 
these, we have striking black marks on the sides of our heads and pronounced 
crescents of black below our yellowish throats. The general color of our upper- 
paits is more of a pinkish brown and 
less streaked than is found among the 
Sparrows, though this varies consider- 
ably in different parts of our range, as 
does also the amount of yellow about 
our faces. Then, too, our females have 
all these markings more subdued. You 
see, there is only one species of Horned 
Lark in America, but we vary so from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Alaska to the plains of Bogota that 
over twenty different varieties have 
been recognized. 

The Prairie Horned Larks are found 
in summer all over northeastern United 
States and southern Canada as far 
south as Ohio and West Virginia, and 
as far west as Kansas. We are of 
medium size for Larks and have but 
little yellow on our throats, and none 
on the white line on our foreheads and 
over our eyes or on the region about 
our ears. The Northern Horned Lark, 
or ‘Shorelark,’ as it is sometimes called, which nests in the arctic zone of Canada 
east of Hudson Bay and winters south to Ohio and Georgia, especially along 
the seacoast, is appreciably larger than we are and has our white face-markings 
replaced by yellow. West of Hudson Bay, nests Hoyt's Horned Lark, which 
is large like the ‘Shorelark’ but has even whiter face-markings than do we. 
And so the story goes. The southern varieties are usually smaller, the desert- 
loving ones paler, and the humid coast subspecies darker. 

So far as temperature and humidity are concerned, we have been quite 
adaptable, but none of us ever strays far from the open country, and the more 
barren it is the better we like it. If there are tiees in the field, we keep away 
from them and never perch in them, seldom, indeed, perching even as high 
as a fence-post. 

Where we came from originally, of course, no one really knows, but since 
there is only one species of Lark in North America, while there are over a 
hundred in other parts of the world, the natural inference is that we found our 


MY LABRADOR COUSIN AT HOME ON 
THE TUNDRA 
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way into North America many ages ago, either by way of Greenland or Alaska. 
This seems even more plausible when we find that members of oui own little 
group of Horned Laks are found in northern Europe and Asia, some of them 
scarcely distinguishable from us. Indeed, the Horned Lark found from Norway 
to Japan was for a long time thought to be identical with our ‘Shorelark.’ 
So, wherever you travel in the northern hemisphere, if there are prairies or 
deserts or barren grounds or treeless plains or dry fields of any kind, vou may 
be fairly sure of finding one of our number. 

During the winter we Horned Larks aie quite sociable and often assemble 
in flocks of hundreds where weeds project above the snow, and we are often 
joined by Snow Bunt- 
ings or Longspurs, 
which have similar food- 
preferences. Some of us 
frequently spend the 
winter almost io the 
northern limit of our 
breeding-range, and 
always the Horned 
Larks are the earliest 
birds to return in the 
spring, coming with the 
first few warm days of 
February, before the 
snows have disappeared 


Pe. PF 

A BIRCH ‘TREE’ GUARDS HER DOOR BUT IT IS RECUMBENT 24 while a good deal of 

BENEATH THE MOSS AND ONLY THE LEAVES AND TWIGS winter remains to be 
PROTRUDE told. 

You will then find the delicate tracery of our footprints in the snow beneath 
the ragweed and pigweed, and you will recognize them as ours by the prints 
of our very long hind claws. Then, too, our tracks are one behind the other, 
because instead of hopping we walk. Should you catch sight of vs, you will 
find us no longer as amicable toward one another as it would seem birds living 
in a flock ought to be. Instead, we continually chase one another about, fot 
we are already thinking of nesting. Indeed, the snow has scarcely disappeared 
from the fields in early March before we have dispersed, selected our territories, 
and begun to nest. We are less conspicuous against the brown earth than 
against the snow, but if you know where we are, you will see us males establish- 
ing our claims to certain parts of the stubble fields or pastures by running at 
one another and rising against each other 2 to 3 feet in the air. Soon, however, 
we learn to respect our neighbors’ invisible fences and do not intrude in each 
other’s territories. 

During these episodes our demure females never engage in open hostilities 
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but feed unconcernedly or busy themselves in selecting the nest-site, which 
is always located in a depression that she herself hollows out. Usually it is on 
the lee side of a tussock or a weed, but again it may be in open ground without 
even a blade of grass to mark the spot or shelter it from wind and sun. When 
the hollow has been shaped to her satisfaction, she gathers dried grasses and 
lines it very carefully, so as to insulate the eggs from the cold ground. I often 
go with her while she gathers the material and may even select a blade or two 
myself, though my real job is to see that none of the neighboring Larks intrude 
on our territory. We seldom use anything but dried grasses and rootlets, with, id 
perhaps, an occasional bit of plant-down in our nests, but our Labrador cousin r 
very frequently uses feathers. No doubt she needs all the insulation she can | 
get. It is so cold there that even the dwarf birches and willows at her door 
lie recumbent, buried beneath the reindeer moss, and send up only the leaves 
and twigs into the frigid air. Beneath her nest such ground as there is may 
remain frozen until long after the eggs are hatched. Perhaps that is why we, 
too, don’t mind starting our housekeeping so early in the spring that our first 
nests are often covered inches deep with snow. Our common ancestors were 
doubtless hardy birds of the far north where the summer season is so short 
that they had to start nesting with the first break of spring in order to have 
their youngsters strong on the wing before the ensuing winter overtook them. 
In our case, too, early nesting is often precarious, for if the snow remains fer 


We 


OUR FIRST NESTS ARE OFTEN COVERED INCHES DEEP WITH SNOW 
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several days after our eggs have hatched, we can find no cutworms for our 
youngsters and then they must perish. If our eggs are not yet hatched, my 
mate stays by her charge though she be buried in the snow, and, indeed, often 
no real harm results, though it must be very unpleasant for her. Fortunately, 
we are prolific birds, and if the first nest is destroyed by these late snowstorms, 
we waste no time in starting a new one and still have time for two or three 
broods before the 
summer is gone. 

A few birds, like the 
Meadowlarks and the 
Florida Gallinules, in- 
tentionally or otherwise, 
build little runways or 
‘sidewalks’ at the best 
entrance to their nests. 
Perhaps these runways 
are merely nesting ma- 
terial that has been 
dropped. We Horned 
Larks, on the other 
hand, usually before 
the nest has been fin- 
ished, bring in little 
flat stones, tiny chips 
of wood or hard clay, 
and lay them in front 
of the nest, like a door- 


OUR HOME IN THE STUBBLE-FIELD. WE USUALLY BUILD sill or one of the modern 
A PAVEMENT OR SIDEWALK OF FLAT PEBBLES OR MUD tile-floored porches. We 


PELLETS IN FRONT OF THE NEST iin aan ia tok Sitti 
grass growing up so close to our nest that it obstructs our view, and these little 
stones discourage its growth and, furthermore, give us a place to stand while 
we are feeding the youngsters, without having grass forever in the way. Per- 
haps you have learned by this time that we do not care much for vegetation, 
and though we may have become quite attached to a field in early spring and 
have reared our first brood safely in it, should it turn out to be a wheat-field 
or any other kind of dense vegetation, we just move over to the nearest plowed 
ground or barren field for the rest of the season. 

My mate ordinarily lays four eggs, but sometimes only three, and occasion- 
ally five, and, while their ground-color is grayish white, they are usually so 
heavily speckled with tiny spots of brownish or olive that the white is entirely 
concealed and they look uniformly dark. She has to sit on them only eleven 
days before they hatch, which is doubtless another adaptation of our ancestors 
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to the short summer season, for every day counts in the Arctic. Most birds 
of our size, you know, have to sit on their eggs from twelve to fourteen days. 

Another time-saver is the fact that our youngsters mature so rapidly that 
in ten days from the time they hatch out of the eggs they are able to leave the 
nest and run off into the weeds. This permits my mate to start a new brood 
very promptly, for once they are out of the nest I can take charge of them 
while she builds the new nest. 

Our youngsters, at hatching, are helpless little things and nearly naked, 
except for a halo of cream-buff down on the tops of their heads and backs. 


“LIKE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING” 


FOUR DAYS OLD AND 


They grow very rapidly, however, and when we return to the nest with food 
we are greeted with such an enthusiastic display of widely stretched mouths, 
orange, yellow, and white, that one is reminded of a bouquet of spring flowers. 
What a job it is to keep them supplied with cutworms and beetles, for at this 
time of the year insects are scarce and we do not dare give them seeds until 
they are nearly grown. For the later broods we have less trouble finding food, 
but during March and early April we do not have much of a choice, and if 
late snows come and cover up the hiding-places of the insects, our youngsters 
have to perish. 

When our young are four days old their incoming juvenile feathers show as 
distinct tracts or lines down each side of the breast, the middle of the back, 
on top of the head, and especially on the shoulders, to give them protection 
from the sun. At the end of a week the feather sheaths are broken open and 
the little fellows seem fairly well covered with sandy brown feathers, though 
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the bare spots still show through and the tails are much abbreviated. They 
have a general resemblance to us but, of course, do not have the black face- 
markings, and their backs are spotted with lighter brown, giving them quite 
a distinct appearance. 

While my mate is building her nest and sitting on the eggs, you will fre- 
quently hear my little song from a clod inthe field or from high overhead, and 
if you watch you will see me performing that thrilling ‘nose-dive’ which I have 
already described; but 
after the young have 
hatched, I assist in their 
care and have little time 
for such sport. With 
the starting of the 
second brood, however, 
when our first young- 
sters are beginning to 
find some of their own 
food, you will see me 
once more suspended in 
the zenith, giving my 
nuptial song. 

If you find me in my 
territory and think that 
you can discover our 
nest by following me about, you will soon be discouraged, for I make a practice 
of never going near the nest while anyone is within sight. Instead, I notify my 
mate that danger approaches, and then fly from one song-perch to another 
as you follow me, never going outside of my territory, and yet never letting 
you approach too closely. Finally, if you press me too persistently, I may 
mount into the air as though leaving for distant parts. If you keep your eye 
on me, however, you will see me circle back and mount higher and higher until 
once more I am 400 to 500 feet in the air, when I again spread my wings and 
tail and start my little song as I hang suspended. In the meantime, my mate 
flies fiom the nest while you are still more than a hundred feet away from it 
and begins to peck the ground as though she were feeding. That is one way 
she has of hiding her nervousness, but it really betiays her because anyone can 
see that she is not eating. Then, too, she lets you get much closer to her without 
flying when she is not on her nest than when she is incubating. If you keep 
ilushing her from the nest as often as she returns, however, she will soon refuse to 
leave it until you are very close, and then will trail off from it as though she had 
a broken wing. Most birds behave just the opposite and let you come very close 
to them the first time you approach the nest but afterwards flush at a consider- 
able distance, but then my mate is different from other birds in many ways. 


FOR US IN THE NEST 
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WE ARE THE FIRST BIRDS TO ARRIVE IN THE SPRING 


When this country was first settled, we Prairie Horned Larks were largely 
confined to the plains region of the Mississippi Valley, but with the clearing 
of the forests in New York and New England, we have spread gradually east- 
ward until now we nest all the way to the Atlantic seaboard where formerly 
we were unknown. In winter, most of us retire southward, even as far as South 
Carolina and Texas, and wherever’ we go we are welcome birds for we do 
much good by destroying weed-seed during the winter and cutworms and 
other insect pests during the summer. 

Our females tend to migrate a little further south than the males, so that 
often our flocks become quite segregated. Similarly, we usually start north- 
ward a little earlier so as to arrive at our territories a few days ahead of them. 
Indeed, our whole life-cycle is just a little ahead of theirs, for we are the first 
to start moulting in August. After the breeding season, as you know, we 
change every feather, and while our new feathers are not materially different 
in color from the ones we have shed, at least they are fresh and strong while 
our old ones, especially the flight-quills, are pretty well worn out. 

Some birds moult again in the spring, but this is not necessary for us for 
we merely wear off some of the grayish tips to our feathets, so that the blacks 
seem to get blacker and the whites whiter thus making our whole plumage look 
fresher while in reality it is more worn out. The fact that we have no moulting 
to do in the spring is perhaps another reason why we can begin nesting early, 
for, after all, moulting is quite a physical ordeal for a bird. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the courtship-flight of the Prairie Horned Lark. 
2. Compare the song of the Horned Lark with that of the Skylark 
3. Is the Meadowlark a true Lark? 
4. How are Larks different from Sparrows? 
5. Describe the characteristic markings of the Horned Larks. 
6. How many varieties of Horned Larks are there and where are they found? 
7. Are Horned Larks confined to North America? 
8. How many kinds of true Larks are found in North America? How many in the world? 
9. What is the probable origin of the North American Horned Larks? 
10. What is the range of the Prairie Horned Lark? The ‘Shorelark’? 
tr. Are Horned Larks migratory? Where do they spend the winter? 
12. What other birds associate with the Prairie Horned Larks in winter? 
13. When do the Prairie Horned Larks arrive in the northern United States on their 
nesting-grounds? 
14. What is the first evidence that the birds are getting ready to nest? 
15. What is meant by a Horned Lark’s ‘territory’? How is it defended? 
16. Do female Larks take part in the defense of the territory? 
17. When and where do the Prairie Horned Larks nest? 
18. Is the nest placed in a natural depression in the ground? 
19. Do both birds take part in building the nest? 
20 What materials are used by the Prairie Horned Lark? How is the nest of the ‘Shore 
lark’ different? 
21. What is the meaning of the little pebbles often found in front of the nest and some- 
times called ‘pavement’? 
22. Describe the Horned Lark’s eggs as to number and color and incubation period 
Do both birds incubate? 
23. Describe the newly hatched young as to color and distribution of the down, color 
of the mouth-lining. 
24. Do both birds feed the young, and what is the nature of the food? 
25. What happens when late snows cover the nests? 
26. How many broods does the Horned Lark have and is their number increasing? 
27. How do the Larks behave when you approach their nests? 
28. What is the economic status of the Prairie Horned Lark? 


THE ROAD-RUNNER 


(See Frontispiece) 
Life History and Identification Outline 


. Summer Range: California to central Texas, southwestern Colorado to tableland of 
Mexico. 

. Winter Range: Same as summer. 

Preferred Habitat: Desert and semidesert plains in cactus, yucca, and chaparral country. 

. Voice: ‘‘A series of low notes, mournful in effect, with descending pitch; also a clattering 
sound, repeated” (Grinnell and Storer). 

. Food: Almost omnivorous—grasshoppers, crickets, caterpillars, lizards, snakes, rats, 
mice, young rabbits, young birds, fruits, and a few seeds. 

6. Economic Status: Does more good than harm by destroying large numbers of harmful 

insects. Occasionally destroys useful birds, lizards, and snakes, but more than 

makes up for this. 
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7. Nest: Well concealed in the center of a cactus, yucca, or thorny bush. Made of twigs, 
unlined or lined with rootlets, cedar bark, and occasionally a few feathers or a 
snakeskin; about a foot in diameter. 

8. Eggs: Usually 4 to 6, white or yellowish white and unspotted. 

g. Recognition Marks: A long, slender, noticeably streaked bird of sandy color, with long, 
white-edged tail, crested head, and strong legs; usually seen running beside the road 
or dodging between the prickly pears of our arid Southwest. 

o. Distinctive Habits: Distinctly terrestrial, likes to race horses or cars, with head slightly 
raised and neck, body, and tail straight as a ruler. Throws tail up over back as brake 
to stop quickly. 


FOR OR FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


BIRDS SEEN IN A CITY BACK YARD 


Our house is located on the Lincoln Highway, about a mile from the Canton 
public square. We have a fairly large back yard enclosed by an iron fence and 
containing many shrubs, five trees, and a garden. Quite a number of the shrubs 
are berry-bearing, the largest being three big elderberries. These attract many 
birds. In one corner of the garden we have a spot known as our ‘wild flower- 
garden.’ It contains a large elderberry and such wild flowers as violets, 
trilliums, jack-in-the-pulpits, etc. 

I put out seven pans and earthenware flower-pot saucers for bird-baths, 
and have a large feeding-station and four smaller shelves, two of these being on 
window-sills. All of these things attract many birds. 

This summer I planted many sunflowers for their seeds, but they proved to 
be more attractive for the lice on the under sides of the leaves. In a part of our 
yard I have a spot I call my ‘Jungle.’ It contains ferns, sumach, bayberries, 
Juneberries, dewberries, raspberries, elderberries, myrtle, snowberries, wild 
cherries (small plants), etc. The ‘Jungle’ is only two years old, so none of the 
plants is very large and they bear little fruit. 

During the dry spell of the past summer, many birds came to the bird- 
baths for both drinks and baths. A Yellow-billed Cuckoo spent a few days 
with us, a Brown Thrasher a week, a Carolina Wren about five minutes, and a 
Screech Owl stayed a day by the bird-baths and in the apple tree. 

In the fall many Warblers were attracted by the trees and the lice on the 
sunflowers. The ones I recognized were: Chestnut-sided, Tennessee, Black- 
throated Green, Magnolia, Myrtle, Black-poll, Cape May, Worm-eating, Wilson, 
Palm, and Mourning, besides the Redstart and Water-Thrush. A Cerulean was 
on the grape-arbor about a foot from our back door. For three years, twice a 
year, a Bay-breasted inspected the leaves of our peach tree, but this spring and 
fall he failed to return. The Cape Mays have been coming for two years. In 
the spring a Canadian Warbler started singing about 6 o’clock in the morning 
and sang until almost noon, all the time inspecting everything that he saw, 
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The following stopped in the spring for a brief visit: Veery, Hermit and 
Olive-backed Thrushes, Cowbird, Wood Thrush, Juncos, Towhees, Brown 
Creeper, White-throated Sparrow, Yellow Warbler, Ovenbird, Catbirds, 
Red-eyed Vireos, and Bluebird. The Ovenbird has been coming regularly every 
spring for about three years. 

On March 17, 1928, it was very cold. There was a very heavy snow and the 
birds came to our door for food. The Sparrows, Robins, and Grackles ate 
bread. A Hermit Thrush was also there and finally ate some bread and a few 
dried ant-eggs which I had left from the food of pet turtles. 

Early this March there was another heavy snow. Robins and Grackles had 
already arrived. During this cold spell there were some new birds for our back 
yard that came with the Grackles. They were Red-winged Blackbirds which 
must have come over from a lake at least 1% miles away. The Redwings ate 
grain and sang, remaining for about three days. 

The birds that nest in the neighborhood are: Downy Woodpeckers, Star- 
lings, Cardinals, Robins, Song and English Sparrows, Grackles, Mourning 
Doves, Flickers, Goldfinches, Baltimore Orioles, Chipping Sparrows, Cedar 
Waxwings, Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, and House Wrens. 

During the summer, Swifts, Martins, and Nighthawks fly above our yard, 
and every spring the Killdeer. 

In November, 1929, a pair of Cardinals came into the neighborhood. We 
started at once to feed them, and our house seems to be their ‘boarding-house.’ 
They are very tame now—the 
mother will let one get within 
a foot of her. The male is not 
quite so tame as the female. 
She will come when called, 
her name being just ‘Mamma 
Redbird.’ One time when 
she was in the feeding-station 
eating, I called her and she 
came right up to me and 
got her peanut. This summer 
she brought her offspring 
over to feed with her. In the 
meantime a young male also 
came to board with us. He 
did not belong to the other 
family and was chased all 
over the neighborhood most of the time by the old birds. He became tamer 
than the female, but the chasing must have been too much, for he left soon 
after the ‘baby’ of the real family did, in October. The old pair are still with 
us. They are very fond of muskmelon seeds. Many people have never heard 
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of this, so I suggest to the readers of this article that if you have any Cardinals, 
see if they will eat muskmelon seeds. 

Our yard seems to be more popular with spring and summer birds than with 
winter ones. Chickadees and Nuthatches have never been seen here, but in 
the fall a few Tree Sparrows usually stop for a day or two, and in the spring and 
fall Juncos are seen for a few days. 

We have a large flock of Grackles with us every year. They come early in 
February and remain until late November. In the evenings when they fly to 
their roost they are joined by Starlings and Robins. 

I think that this list is nearly complete for a yard so close to the business 
center of a city whose population is about 105,000.—RoBERT E. BAL (age, 
14 years), Canton, Ohio. 


MRS. ROBIN’S FAMILY 


It was a very happy day for Mrs. Robin. The four blue eggs she had laid 
had just hatched out. Mrs. Robin had been sitting on the nest a long time 
and now the happy day had come. Four little Robins were sitting in the nest 
with their mouths wide open. 

Mr. Robin was very busy, too, for he was out looking for worms to feed 
them. Soon Mr. Robin was back with enough worms for them all. 

After the babies were big enough to understand what the mother and 
father meant, Mrs. Robin taught them what to do when she was away. 

“If you see a cat close around, lie low in the nest,” said Mrs. Robin. 

“What’s a cat?” asked the babies. 

“Cats are funny-looking animals with four legs and a tail,”’ said Mrs. Robin. 

“Tails like ours?” asked the babies. 

“No, no, not at all like yours,—long, round tails,’’ answered Mrs. Robin. 
“Next,” said she, “if you see Johnnie Blue Jay or Tommy Crow, try and hide. 
Do you hear and understand me?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the babies. 

“Now describe the cat for me.” 

“A cat is much like a bird. It has two legs like a bird and a flat tail,” 
answered they. 

“No, no, that isn’t the way a cat looks at all. Tomorrow I will teach you 
some more.” 

The next day Mrs. Robin taught the children this: “If a funny-looking 
cieature is around, lie low for he is a boy or girl. He may walk on by or he 
may stop and look up. If he does, lie very Jow and don’t make a sound. Now, 
tell me about the cat that I taught you about yesterday.” 

“A cat is a funny-looking creature. He may walk on by, or he may look 
up. If he does, lie very low,” answered the babies. 

“Oh, dear me, no, that is what a boy will do. Now you listen to what - 
say.”’ So she repeated about the cat. 
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When the children had learned all the rules, Mrs. Robin taught them to 
fly. But what a time she had! 

One was ready to fly away the second time he tried. But the next one would 
not leave the nest. It sat there until the rest knew how. 

“Now spread your wings out as I do and lift your feet off the nest.” 

“T can’t do that, mother,” answered the baby. 

“Oh, dear me, you sit there as if you thought you would be killed if you 
moved. Come, now, try.” 

At last the baby tried and found it could. 

When Mrs. Robin hatched out her other four, she didn’t have so much 
trouble with them. They were good and understood her well.—EILEEN FLEm- 
ING (age, 9 years), gth grade, Forrest, Ills. 


A BOY SCOUT DOES A GOOD TURN 


In a grove in Collingdale was a pair of oak trees of equal size. When they 
were about seventy years old one was attacked by a grub. The owner of the 
property on which these oaks grew was afraid that the grub would spread to 
other trees. After quite a lot of discussion, a forester was employed to take 
the injured tree down. 

In early June a pair of Robins built their nest in it, without giving the 
forester a chance to do his work. Of course, the woodman could not wait for 
only a Robin’s nest containing three blue eggs, so he began sawing off the limbs. 
Fortunately for the Robins, he started on the side opposite the nest. 

While looking the situation over, I noticed that a limb of the next oak, of 
the same height and size, was very near the nest. The nest could easily be 
moved, but would the birds come back? 

Falling branches and the woodman’s ax and saw caused quite a disturbance, 
which kept the birds at a good distance, so as to be out of sight of their nest, 
in the bushy limbs of the oaks. 

Moving the nest was done very carefully. First it was gently picked up 
and placed on its new branch. Vines proved sufficient to hold it in position. 
While the tying was being done, neither the inside of the nest nor the eggs 
were touched, and the sun kept the eggs warm all afternoon. 

By 4 o'clock, the sick tree had been cut down, and the birds returned to 
their nest in its new location. Although the tree branches had obviously 
become thinner, and it had been noisy around the nest all day, the female 
Robin sat on her eggs all that night. So, on June 18, the first egg hatched, 
only to be followed by the other two on the next morning. Before the end of 
June, the young Robins were living in the trees, hunting their own food, and 
as happy as any others of their feathered companions.—Harry E. MULLER, 
306 Clifton Ave., Collingdale, Pa. 
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AN INTELLIGENT BLACKBIRD 


One incident which I have observed is enough to convince me that birds 
are endowed with a plentiful supply of reasoning power. 

I have a bird-bath in the yard and also feed the birds, throwing out crumbs 
and pieces of old bread. One day a dry crust of bread was broken into small 
pieces and thrown out for the birds, where it soon became very hard in the 
hot sunshine. On looking from a window I saw a Blackbird picking at one of 
these small crusts. It was so hard he could not break it up with his bill, and 
after several attempts to crumble it in this way, he deliberately walked over 
to the water-pan and, hopping upon the edge, dipped the piece of bread in the 
water, held it there a few seconds, then removed it. He did this three times, 
then hopped off the pan to the ground and ate the softened bread easily.— 
Grace M. GetMman, Leesburg, Ind. 


MY EXPERIENCE WITH A BLUE JAY 


This year, in the early part of June, I discovered that a baby Blue Jay had 
dropped from a nest. When I noticed it on the ground, a cat was pawing it. 
I rescued the poor little thing and took it home. Later I came back to the 
spot with the bird in my hand and saw the mother bird flying frantically 
around. In vain she tried to pick it out of my hand, only to find that she 
could not hold it. I looked for the nest but could not find it. Some man brought 
a tall ladder and perched the bird on a limb so the mother bird could feed it. 
A little later when I returned, the baby Jay was gone. 

Who took it? I shall never know. Maybe it fell down and the cat got it 
or perhaps the mother bird took it away. But no matter, it still remains a 
mystery.—ETHEL J. JAHoDA, P. S. 20, Flushing, N.Y. 
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Birds and Animals: 


$s annually pays for a Sustaining Sry 

$100 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
was held in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 

At the public session, on the night of 
October 26, a large audience was entertained 
by Charles C. Gorst, of Boston, with his 
inimitable renditions of the songs and notes 
of wild birds. Following this, Dr. Frank R 
Oastler, of New York, a Director and Second 
Vice-President of the Association, spoke at 
length on the ‘Birds of the Gulf of Mexico.’ 
This was illustrated with a large series of 
colored stereopticon slides from photographs 
made by Dr. Oastler the past year on various 
Audubon Association sanctuaries and in 
other regions along the coast from Florida 
to south Texas. 

The annual business meeting of the mem- 
bers was held at 1o o’clock the morning of 
October 27, with 141 persons registered. In 
the President’s report for the year the 
charges distributed by Mrs. C. N. Edge 
were answered 

Mr. Charles D. Williams, attorney for 
Mrs. Edge, offered a resolution that the 
President’s report be rejected. The motion 
was seconded by Mrs. Edge. Supporting 
the motion, Mr. Williams, among other 
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matters, stated that “in the view of Mrs. 
Edge” the money contributed by members 
to the Building Fund might much more 
appropriately be spent on bird sanctuaries. 
For a number of years, by careful business 
management, the Association has been able 
to close its fiscal year without a deficit in its 
working funds. Mr. Williams said that “in 
Mrs. Edge’s view” the surplus might well 
have been spent for sanctuaries. Also, he 
expressed as her view the opinion that the 
Association should “preserve complete free- 
dom of action,” by not receiving contribu- 
tions from sporting groups, although the 
report had just shown that income from such 
sources had averaged less than $115 annually 
for the past twenty years and more, during 
which the receipts of the Association had 
amounted to more than $4,006,000. 

In answer, Mr. Carl Frederick said in part: 
“Mrs. Edge lays herself open to a charge of 
serious inconsistency in respect to her 
position with regard to the contributions of 
sportsmen. Since she received the list of 
members of this organization, she has cir- 
cularized them on a number of occasions, 
and on each of these occasions, with one 
exception, so far as I am aware, she has 
solicited contributions for her ‘committee’ 
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from the members of the Association. I can 
see no reason why a contribution solicited 
from a sportsman by Mrs. Edge is any less 
the subject of proper criticism than is a 
similar contribution made to this Association 
on the part of a sportsman.” 

The motion to reject the President’s 
report was lost, Mrs. Edge, her attorney, and 
nine others being those present who voted 
for it. Mr. MacNabb moved that the report 
be “accepted and approved.” This motion 
prevailed. 

The report of the Treasurer, Dr. Robert 
Cushman Murphy, and the report of the 
Auditing Committee, consisting of Dr. E. R. 
P. Janvrin and John T. Nichols, were read 
and adopted. 

These reports are published in another 
part of this issue of Brrp-Lore, and we hope 
that the members will read these carefully 
and learn how misleading are the statements 
which Mrs. Edge has used in her attempt to 
get control of the prestige and finances of 
your Association. 

Mr. Van Name offered a motion which in 
substance was that a committee of members 
be selected to examine the finances of the 
Association and report their suggestions for 
increasing expenditures for warden service. 
Mrs. Edge seconded the motion, which was 
lost. Mrs. Seligman offered a resolution that 
“No official of the Biological Survey be per- 
mitted to: hold any administrative or other 
position in this Association.” .The motion 
was seconded by Mrs. Edge, and was lost. 
Mr. Quinn moved a resolution that the 
majority group should use its voting power 


so as to permit the minority group to have , 
representation on the Board. The motion~ 


was seconded by Mrs. Edge and was lost. 
Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton explained 
the plan of a committee of which he was 
chairman to remove and‘saye the old house 
of John James Audubon in New York City. 
Upon motion of Dr. Chapman,. hearty 
approval of Mr. Bolton’s plan was. voted. 
The following resolution offered by Dr. 
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Frank M. Chapman, was unanimously 
adopted: 

RESOLVED, That the members of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
in annual meeting assembled, are greatly 
concerned over the increasing tax laid upon 
wild life by the widespread use of poison 
designed to control a few injurious species. 
We concede the necessity of reasonable 
control but believe that poison, and es- 
pecially thallium, is too indiscriminate and 
far-reaching in its effect upon all wild life to 
be considered a justifiable means. In view 
of the widespread propaganda now being 
disseminated to arouse public support for 
federal poisoning, and because of the grave 
threat against our wild life inherent in the 
provisions of the Ten-Year Plan of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
we are moved to protest the present wasteful 
methods of control by poison, and urge the 
Bureau of Biological Survey to use every 
means in its power drastically to curtail the 
use of poison in the immediate future. We 
hope that the Survey, recognizing the 
dangers of poison, will also prevail upon the 
organizations, both state and private, with 
which it codperates, to work out less harmful 
control measures in order that poison may 
soon be employed only in extreme cases. 


The question of voting proxies called forth 
various remarks. Dr. John B. May said it 
seemed to him Mrs. Edge had obtained 
proxies as the result of decidedly misleading 
statements in her printed circulars. It was 
agreed that all proxies would be counted on 
all votes. 

The business of the election of Directors 
being in order, William Greeley nominated 
Miss Heloise Meyer and Dr. Theodore S. 
Palmer. These nominations were seconded 
by W. W. Grant. Mrs. Edge then nominated 
Roger Baldwin and Mrs. George Seligman. 


“These nominations were seconded by Miss 


Antonia Maury. The balloting then took 
place. 

-The report of the Inspectors of Election 
showed that, including proxies, 2860 were 


“cast for Dr. Palmer and Miss Meyer, and 


1659 for Mr. Baldwin and Mrs. Seligman 
The President then declared the election of 
Dr. Palmer and Miss Meyer as Directors. 


A FEW OF THE 89,000 SWALLOWS RESCUED BY THE VIENNA (AUSTRIA) ANIMAL 
PROTECTION SOCIETY 


Photographed and copyrighted by Atelier S. Wagner 


SWALLOWS BEING TAKEN ABOARD AN AIRPLANE FOR TRANSPORTATION TO ITALY 
Photographed and copyrighted by Arfo 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Saving Swallows by Airplane 


There recently appeared in the newspapers of 
this country a brief account of the rescue, near 
Vienna, Austria, of some thousands of migrat- 
ing Swallows which had been overtaken on 
their southward journey by a sudden and 
wholly unseasonable spell of wintry weather. 

In order to verify these reports, a letter 
of inquiry was addressed to Dr. Eduard 
Melkus, of the Vienna Animal Protection 
Society, the organization responsible for this 
work. A reply just received, which was 
accompanied by some unusually interesting 
photographs, tells in an entertaining manner 
of the rescue work which was performed by 
the Society and its friends. 

Many thousands of migrant Swallows, 
chilled and benumhed by the great cold and 
a driving rain which accompanied an un- 
usually severe storm, were gathered up in 
great numbers from all the country-side by 
members of the Society and others who 
collaborated with them. The birds were 
taken to the Society’s headquarters where 
they were cared for and fed until revived. 

Dr. Melkus’ letter tells of the difficulty 
experienced in feeding the birds since the 
members of the Swallow family feed almost 
exclusively upon insect life which is taken 
while on the wing. However, after a time 
the captive birds were induced to feed upon 
meal-worms which were scattered upon the 
floor. This, however, does not complete the 
story, for as soon as the storm had subsided, 
and the birds had sufficiently recovered, 
provision was made to transport them 
across the Alps to the plains of sunny Italy. 
During the two-week period over which the 
rescue work was carried on, approximately 
89,000 Swallows were cared for and trans- 
ported in this manner. Of this total number, 
39,000° were sent in airplanes and about 
50,000 by railway express. 

Surely this is a unique and unusually 
romantic story in the annals of bird-protec- 
tion, and the Vienna Animal Protection 
Society (Wiener Tierschutz Verein) is to be 
highly congratulated on this splendid ac- 
complishment which long wil) be remembered 
by the bird-lovers of many lands. 


Indiana Makes Move for Wild Fowl 
Refuges 


Senate Bill No. 29, empowering the 
Federal Government to acquire wild-fowl 
refuges within the State, recently was passed 
by the General Assembly of Indiana. Suit- 
able areas thus may be acquired by purchase, 
lease, or gift, in conformity with the purposes 
of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act 
which calls for an appropriation of $8,000,000 
for refuges for migratory water-fowl. 

Some, perhaps, will recall that less than a 
half-century ago, Indiana possessed in her 
famous Kankakee marshes a vast natural 
wild-fowl sanctuary possibly unexcelled by 
any other State. This marvelous area, how- 
ever, was sacrificed to the feverish mania for 
drainage and, today, this region stands forth 
a colossal example of what might be termed 
‘misguided reclamation.’ Much of the land 
has since been found unsuitable, or unprofit- 
able, for agriculture, and thus, that which 
was once a paradise for water-fowl, marsh- 
birds, and fur-bearing ‘animals, has been 
transformed into a semi-desert. The un- 
fortunate blunder, to this day, has been 
greatly regretted by many of the foremost 
citizens of the State. 

It is hoped, however, by those sponsoring 
the bill that certain areas in the Kankakee 
region may yet be found which will serve as 
refuges for our much-harassed water-fowl. 


Migratory Bird Treaty Act Violations 


In the monthly statement of the Biological 
Survey tabulating convictions for the viola- 
tion of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act it is 
interesting to note the assessment, in 
Illinois, of a $50 fine and a jail sentence of 
40 days for the hunting and possessing of 
Wood Ducks. Other fines are for the killing 
of Doves in closed season, and the possession 
of shore-birds and parts of non-game birds. 

When it is considered that there are only 
25 U. S. Game Protectors to cover the whole 
vast extent of our country, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that it is impossible ade- 
quately to enforce the federal bird-protective 
laws. There is urgent need for larger appro- 


YOUNG ROSEATE SPOONBILLS ON BIG VINGT-UNE ISLAND, GALVESTON BAY, TEXAS 
Photographed by Alden H. Hadley 


A PAIR OF REDDISH EGRETS ON THE AUDUBON ASSOCIATION’S GREEN ISLAND 
SANCTUARY, IN LAGUNA MADRE, TEXAS 


The bird in the white phase was believed to be the male 
Photographed by Alden H. Hadley 
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priations by the Congress in order that 
the hand of the law may be greatly 
strengthened. 


A Good Word for the English Sparrow 


The much-condemned English Sparrow 
recently has had a word spoken in its favor. 
According to Dr. Thomas E. Winecoff, in 
charge of research for the Pennsylvania 
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Game Commission, this generally unpopular 
bird has been found to be one of the few 
which are destroyers of the obnoxious 
Japanese beetle. Investigations of field-men 
in the southeastern part of the State have 
shown that, in addition to the English 
Sparrow, the Ring-necked Pheasant, Purple 
Grackle, Starling, and Robin all eat this 
greatly destructive beetle. 


OF DIRECTORS 


From date of incorporation, January, 1905, until 1931 inclusive 


George Bird Grinnell, 1905-1931. 
Arthur H. Norton, 1905-1908. 

H. P. Attwater, 1905-1909. 

Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, 1905-1908. 

Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, 1905-1928. 
Walter J. Blakely, t905—1909. 

Frank Bond, 1905-1910. 

T. Gilbert Pearson, 1905-1931. 

Samuel T. Carter, Jr., 1905-1900. 

Isaac N. Field, 1905 (died October 1, 1905). 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davenport, 1905-1909. 
Joel A. Allen, 1905-1921. 

*Frank M. Chapman, 1905-1931. 
George Panitz, 1905-1907. 

Witmer Stone, 1905~1908. 

Hermon C. Bumpus, 1905-1911. 
Alphonso Hodgman, 1905-1907. 
William Brewster, 1905-1912 

Abbott H. Thayer, 1905-1908. 

Mrs. C. Grant La Farge, 1905-1909. 
John E. Thayer, 1905-19009. 

Frank M. Miller, 1905-1908. 


*The terms of Dr. Frank M. Chapman and William P. Wharton expire in 1932. 


Theodore S. Palmer, 1905-1931. 
Ruthven Deane, 1905-1909. 

W. Scott Way, 1905-1909. 

William Dutcher, 1905-1920. 

Ralph Hoffman, 1905-1908. 

Robert W. Williams, Jr., 1905-1908. 
George B. Sears, 1905-1909. 

William Hubbell Fisher, 1905-1909. 
William L. Finley, r905—1908. “ 
Frederick A. Lucas, 1907-1929. (Deceased.) 
Carlton D. Howe, 1907-19009. 
Jonathan Dwight, 1908-1929. (Deceased.) 
W. W. Grant, 1910-1911. 

Charles Sheldon, 1912-1915. 

Ernest Harold Baynes, 1915-1920. 
*William P. Wharton, 1915-1931. 
Heloise Meyer, 1920~1931. 

Dryden Kuser, 1920-1931. 

Robert Cushman Murphy, 1921-1931. 
Frank R. Oastler, 1928-1931. 
Alexander Wetmore, 1929-1931. 

Mrs. Carll Tucker, 1930-1931 


ROYAL AND CABOT’S TERNS NESTING ON ROYAL SHOAL ISLAND, N. C. 
Photographed by Robert P. Allen 


NESTING DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANTS ON MARBLEHEAD ROCK, MAINE COAST 
Photographed by Robert P. Allen 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 


The work of the Association the past year has gone forward steadily despite 
the widespread financial depression. The aid extended by thousands of loyal 
members, the income from an increasing Endowment Fund, and the benefit 
of the modest surpluses, saved of recent years, all combined to make it possible 
to function without the discharge of any one of our sixty-nine employees. 


SANCTUARIES AND WARDEN SERVICE 


The importance of preserving sanctuary areas, especially for water-birds, 
can hardly be overestimated. We have continued our work in this particular 
field as far as means would permit. The Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary, covering 
42 square miles of Duck marshes in Louisiana, has been carefully maintained. 
Only one poacher has been known to invade the area the past year. He shot 
a Duck. After a chase, be was run down and captured by our two wardens, 
the high-powered engine in the patrol-boat making it possible to do this. The 
poacher’s case is now pending in the Federal Courts. Tens of thousands of 
Ducks and Geese and innumerable other birds found here a safe retreat. Deer 
and otters are increasing. Richard Gordon is our capable Superintendent of 
this region. 

Dr. Eugene Swope, who has so charmingly developed our Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Bird Sanctuary immediately adjoining the cemetery where Theodore 
Roosevelt lies buried, has experienced another year of great success in his 
work. He reports that at least 40,000 people have visited the Court of the 
Fountain, and many bird-students have been conducted through the main 
sanctuary, which of necessity must ordinarily be kept closed to the general 
public. 

On certain great bird-islands off the Texas coast, which are under lease to 
this Association, Warden John O. Larson was able to exhibit an increase of 
the Herons and Egrets that resort to this territory. At least 8000 of these 
were of the rare Reddish Egret, of which probably more are breeding on our 
Green Island than in all other places within the boundaries of the United 
States. 

Six guards were maintained at important breeding colonies of birds on the 
coast of Maine; one man was employed to have oversight of a colony in New 
Jersey; another in Connecticut; there was one at Cobb Island, Va.; one in 
North Carolina; others in South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. All these 
have under their charge water-bird colonies of unusual interest. A field in 
which we were able to perform service of very special value was in the Ever- 
glades of Florida. February 1, six men were put on duty for full time; two of 
them are still at work. The killing of White Ibises, Wood Ibises, and Roseate 
Spoonbills for food is prevailing in that vast, little-known country. Our 
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wardens work in pairs, one being delegated as a State Deputy Warden, the 
other having power as a United States Game Protector. I regret that time 
does not permit a more extended account of the efforts of these men and some- 
thing of the adverse conditions under which it is necessary for them to work. 

The Antelope and Sage Hen Sanctuary in Nevada has been constantly 
under the care of our Agent, Ernest J. Greenwalt. Antelope and mule dee 
daily come within a few yards of the house to drink, and the Sage Hens actually 
sun themselves on the veranda. We recently arranged for the purchase of an 
additional 160 acres of land in this territory. Our entire holdings today are 
2734 acres. There are yet about 600 acres of privately owned, unfenced, sage- 
brush land to be purchased before we will own all the territory within the 
30,000 acres boundary, which, at our request, were withdrawn from public 
entry by President Hoover and by him declared a Sanctuary. 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORT 


Every phase of the Association’s work has its educational value. The 
special Educational Department, however, has certain well-defined lines which 
are always carried forward as energetically as time and means will permit. 

In the handling of our large and popular series of Educational Leaflets and 
colored bird-pictures the past year, 284,360 have been sold, and 139,000 have 
been provided free to children in hospitals, orphans’ homes, and similar in- 
stitutions. Many sets of slides, as well as motion pictures, have been loaned 
to individuals and organizations. We have supplied much material for thir- 
teen exhibits. 

During the year we have organized 6034 Bird Study Clubs among the 
children of this country and Canada, and have supplied them with bird-study 
material and Audubon Buttons. The total junior membership was 263,c32. 
The following shows the distribution of these Clubs in the various states of 
the Union, Canada, and elsewhere: 


ANNUAL SUMMARY OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS AND MEMBERS 
ENROLLED UNDER THE CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 
ENDING JUNE 1, 1931 


States Clubs Members 
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States Clubs Members 
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The summary shows a falling off from the high mark of last year. Through 
many letters from teachers and from the experiences of our field-workers, we 
found that, due to the unusual economic depression in many places, it was 
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impossible to collect the 1o-cent fees which the children provide for the pur- 
pose of meeting a portion of the expense of this effort. 


FIELD AGENTS 


We continue to maintain a force of lecturers in the field. With the co- 
éperation of the Bird Club of Long Island, Mrs. Mary S. Sage has visited 
and lectured in the schools of Long Island. Mrs. Mary E. Wingo lectured 
throughout the school-year in south Georgia, and Miss Hurd worked in Con- 
necticut. With the codperation of the Maryland State Game Division, we 
were able to maintain Samuel E. Perkins III and Bertram G. Bruestle, who 
traveled by automobiles, lecturing to schools and other groups in that State. 
In a similar manner, the Department of Conservation of Indiana made it 
possible to keep our agent, Sidney R. Esten, working throughout the State. 
J. P. Jensen was our School-Agent in Minnesota. We codperated with the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society in financing the work in the schools carried 
on by Miss Harriet U. Goode. Dr. Eugene Swope lectured in various Florida 
schools. Our New England agent, Dr. John B. May, as State Ornithologist 
of Massachusetts, spoke in various sections of New England. Alden H. Hadley, 
in charge of the Educational Department, has lectured before many clubs 
and institutions. Robert P. Allen, of the Home Office, worked in the schools 
of Philadelphia for four months, beginning early in January. Your President 
and various Directors of the Association, including Dr. Frank R. Oastler, 
Dr. Frank M. Chapman, Dr. T. S. Palmer, and Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, 
have addressed numerous audiences. 

The radio has also been used as a medium on various occasions, 

In addition to our regular corps of paid Agents, many volunteer workers 
have been busy in the field, disseminating valuable information to the in- 
creasing number of people becoming interested in bird-protection, and we 
have supplied charts and literature to aid them in their efforts. We have 
replied to large numbers of letters from all over the country and abroad, 
covering many phases of bird-study and bird-protection. 

In all, the lectures given by representatives of the Association the past 
year numbered more than 3000, with estimated attendances of between 
300,000 and 400,000. 

Detailed repoits of the work covered by the various Field Agents are 
included in this issue of Brrp-Lore. 


LEGISLATION AND FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


Two important matters with reference to national legislation especially 
claimed our attention the past year. One was the bill to establish the Ever- 
glades National Park in southern Florida; to include an area of wild land, 
swamp and marsh, covering approximately 2000 square miles. 

Your President, who a year ago had been a member of the National Park 
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Service Investigating Commitiee, authorized by Congress to inspect this 
area, later testified in behalf of the enterprise before the House Committee on 
Public Lands, when the subject was considered and favorably reported. 

As a guest of the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, your 
President visited the Everglades the last of December and fore part of January. 
It was his pleasure to take these gentlemen to some of the great centers of 
water-bird life in that region guarded by the wardens of this Association. 
Flights were made over the Everglades in a blimp, and from the Gulf boat- 
trips were taken inland. The Committee voted in favor of establishing this 
National Park, and the bill passed the Senate but was prevented from coming 
to a vote in the House during the closing days of Congress. Undoubtedly, a 
similar bill will be introduced at the coming session of Congress. Should it be 
successful, it would mean a vast sanctuary for Herons, Egrets, Ibises, Roseate 
Spoonbills, wild Ducks, Limpkins, Everglade and Swallow-tailed Kites, deer, 
bear, American crocodile, manatee, and other interesting forms of wild life. 
In many ways it would form one of the largest and most unique wild-life 
sanctuaries that has ever been established in America. 

Your President also appeared before the Bureau of the Budget and, with 
others, urged an appropriation of $600,000 for Government Bird Sanctuaries, 
which was granted. We asked for additional funds for Federal game-protectors 
to enforce the laws protecting wild Ducks and other migratory birds. We 
pleaded for at least $100,000 and were granted $25,000. Owing to the economic 
policy of the Government, there is likelihood of both these items being some- 
what curtailed during the present fiscal year. 

The Association also was interested in the bills to control oil-pollution, but 
Congress adjourned before taking any further action in this direction. 

In coéperation with the New Jersey Audubon Society and the organized 
sportsmen of that State, we actively opposed a bill which was introduced in 
the Legislature to encourage the breeding of game-birds, but which was worded 
in such a manner as to modify the existing laws and open the sale of wild 
game-birds. It may be added, the bill did not become law. 

We have initiated and given advice in reference to legislation for wild-life 
protection in various states. This included unsuccessful efforts to place the 
Snowy Owl on the protected list in those states where it receives no protection. 
Massachusetts alone added this bird to the list of protected species. In co- 
éperation with our Pennsylvania friends, we labored in vain to secure the 
repeal of the bounty on Hawks. 

The past year, important matters effecting federal regulations on the 
taking of migratory water-birds have been under consideration. For three 
years in succession the excessive drought in the western states and the prov- 
inces of Canada has gieatly reduced the numbers of young birds which ordi- 
narily are reared. Over thousands of square miles scarcely a young Duck was 
reared last summer because of the drying up of vast numbers of ponds and lakes. 
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Two years ago, the Government Advisory Board recommended that the 
bag-limit be reduced, and your President at that time further urged that, as a 
far more important matter, the shooting season also be curtailed. The majority 
vote was against him. In the name of the Audubon Association, he continued 
these efforts before the American Game Conference and with various authori- 
ties in Washington who are in position to be helpful. In December, 1930, he 
led a fight before the Advisory Board which resulted in the Board recommend- 
ing to the Secretary that the shooting season be reduced. Then came the past 
summer with its unprecedented drought, and after gathering information as 
to conditions from local observers in the western United States and Canada, 
and learning of the findings of the Biological Survey and the Canadian Federal 
authorities, the Board of Directors of this Association launched a campaign 
for the hitherto unheard-of restriction of prohibiting the shooting of wildfowl 
for the period of one year. We received much support and commendation. 
The Secretary of Agriculture reduced the shooting season from three or three 
and a half months to one month. 

Less than three weeks ago your President was called to Washington where 
it was found that political pressure had been brought to bear on President 
Hoover and Secretary Hyde to rescind this restricted measure and substitute 
therefor a three-days’ shooting period each week for ten weeks. By a large 
vote we of the Advisory Board disapproved of such a change, and a few days 
ago we received word from Washington that the Secretary was standing by 
the regulation. 

AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 

More than a hundred Audubon Societies, Bird Clubs, and other organiza- 
tions are affiliated by membership with the Association. They are carrying 
forward a tremendous volume of work in arousing interest in the study of 
birds and other forms of nature. The Federation of Bird Clubs of New England 
has continued its notable campaign for bird sanctuaries, especially in Massa- 
chusetts, and the Massachusetts Society continues to grow and expand in a 
splendid manner. There is not opportunity here to discuss all the wonderful 
accomplishments of these various organizations, but some account of the work 
of many of them will be published in Brrp-Lore with this report. 

This has been a busy year for all those connected with the Association’s 
activities, for opportunities for useful service multiply as the days go by. 


CRITICISMS 


Your Officers and Directors always welcome, and often are able to 
make use of, helpful criticisms. For some time we have been subjected 
to a series of hostile and unjust criticisms contained in pamphlets circulated 
by Mrs. C. N. Edge. At our last annual meeting I asked the members to 
appoint a Committee of distinguished members to examine into and report on 
the charges made in the two pamphlets she was distributing. The gentlemen 
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who were appointed rendered their report covering such points as they deemed 
sufficient and dismissing others as unworthy of the time it would take “to 
analyze or discuss” them. Nevertheless, Mrs. Edge reiterated her charges. 

Anyone responsible for the affairs of a large organization expects occasional 
attacks, and your President always has refrained, when possible, from turning 
aside from his heavy volume of engrossing constructive duties to be drawn 
into useless controversies leading nowhere. However, in view of her recent 
letter to members, as well as the circulars she has been distributing, I feel 
that some further remarks have become necessary, not as a defense, but as a 
re-affirmation of the Association’s policies which she has seen fit to question. 

The charges and inferences in her letter to members, dated October 9, 1931, 
offer an excellent illustration of one reason why your Directors originally 
denied her request for a list of the members. We, and many of you, were 
familiar with her former circulars, and we saw no reason why our members 
as a whole should be subjected to further literature of the kind. The question 
of a member’s privilege to obtain the lists of a membership corporation, as 
opposed to a stock corporation, had never received a legal test in this state, 
and the Directors of the National Association would have been open to severe 
criticism if they had freely given the list to one whose influence upon the use- 
fulness of the Association has been entirely destructive. 

The Court granted her request, not upon the basis of the charges she makes, 
as has been carefully explained to us, but purely upon the basis of law as 
relating to the privileges of a dissatisfied member. An appeal, which was 
considered, would have meant a delay in the annual meeting, so your Directors 
opened the files to Mrs. Edge with the hope that her anticipated attack might 
be made, met, and ended as soon as possible. 

Often we are asked for the membership list and frequently are offered 
substantial cash payment for this privilege. To such requests we have turned 
a deaf ear as we feel we should protect our members from floods of solicitations 
to make purchases or contributions. If we furnished the list to one member 
then why not to another? To have acquiesced to Mrs. Edge’s request would 
have established a precedent whereby anyone who desired our membership 
roll needed only to send a $5 fee and then expect upon demand to receive the 
list. The time of a clerk for nearly two weeks would be required to copy from 
our records the names and addresses of 10,000 members! 


TAKING MONEY FROM SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS, GUN AND 
AMMUNITION MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


Her charges that under its present management the Association has received 
large contributions from sportsmen’s clubs and gun and ammunition manu- 
facturers, and thereby has its hands tied and is unable to perform its duties 
to wild-life preservation, caused your Treasurer to determine the extent to 
which gifts from such sources have been received. 
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I am able at this time to report his findings in the matter. An examination of 
the books showing the sources of the income of the Association during my admin- 
istration of nearly twenty-one years has been made. Something like 350,000 en- 
tries were revealed. Here is what he finds regarding the point under discussion. 

In our annual campaigns for funds for the protection of Egrets, four fish 
and game associations have made gifts, one sending $50, another $10, another 
$5, and the Santee Club gave $240 to help pay for the services of the warden 
whom the Association had maintained for some years at a breeding colony of 
these birds on the Club’s property in South Carolina. The Narrows Island 
Shooting Club furnished $1000 which the Association used to employ wardens 
to apprehend illegal shooters of Ducks in North Carolina. Once the Western 
New York Game Protective Association gave $26 to aid in some Duck-breeding 
efforts in Connecticut. 

While the Game Refuge Bill was pending in Congress, members of this 
Association, both men and women, subscribed several thousand dollars for 
the necessary campaigns. Two western game commissioners volunteered to 
help with this work and collected some contributions. I find they sent in 
gifts from eighteen game associations of Indiana, Utah, and New Mexico, 
which totaled $255.50. In addition, one sent $10 from the Browning Arms 
Company. The Conservation Committee of the Camp-Fire Club of Ameiica 
gave $100. The American Game Protective Association raised some money 
among its members. To their fund our Secretary contributed $1000, In all, that 
organization sent us $1370, of which only $100 was from a sportsmen’s club. 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Company contributed $100 for Egret 
protection, later became a Sustaining Member, and in 1918 changed to Life 
Membership. The total received from this Company has been $220. Four 
other game, fish and forestry associations in this country and Canada were 
members for a time, their combined fees, gifts to the Building Fund, etc., 
reaching a total of $146.50. 

The past year Sustaining Membership fees were received from five organized 
groups of sportsmen as follows: Dutchess County Sportsmen’s Association, 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Association, Delta Duck Club, American Game 
Protective Association, and the Little Lake Club. The total income, therefore, 
received from gun, powder or ammunition companies during this entire period 
has been $230; and from the treasuries of sportsmen’s organizations during this 
period, $2180, making a grand total of $2410,—an average of $114.29 a year— 
these are the “large contributions” alleged to tie the hands of the President and 
your Board of Directors! What individual members may be sportsmen we have 
no way of knowing. 

As an example of what our critic might choose to call “Coéperation with 
Killers,” the National Association joined forces with the Boone and Crockett 
Club in the establishment of the Sheldon Antelope and Sage Hen Sanctuary 
in Nevada. Our Society and the Club of sportsmen referred to, each pledged 
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the sum of $10,000 for the purpose of purchasing and presenting to the United 
States Government this prominent and inviolate preserve. No sum of money 
that would effect the high policies of the Association has ever been received. 

Mrs. Edge quotes Dr. Chapman as testifying: “Their (sporting groups’) 
contributions are very substantial.”’ 

From a statement by Dr. Frank M. Chapman, under the heading “The 
Alleged Affiliation with Sporting Groups” (note the word ‘alleged’), Mrs. 
Edge quotes only the words “Their contributions are substantial.” Dr. 
Chapman did not say that these contributions were made to the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 


FRITTERING AWAY MONEY 


Under the heading “Frittering Away Money While Trifling Amounts Are 
Spent on Warden Service,’’ Mrs. Edge states that in 1930, from the General 
Income Account, only $1857 was expended for wardens. She could have 
mentioned other Funds from which nothing was spent for wardens. But what 
difference does it make to the birds from which of the Funds it is they receive 
protection? In any event, the Association has had to collect the money it 
has used. Our wardens guard sanctuaries and important breeding bird- 
colonies, therefore, the warden and sanctuary work go hand in hand. In that 
year (1930), these cost $52,011.48. This amount covered salary of wardens, 
cost of Duck-food, planting, upkeep of patrol-boats, camps, etc. 

I maintain that $21,461 paid to wardens alone that year is no “trifling 
amount.’’ Nor do we consider it “Frittering away money” to pay for office- 
space in which to work, nor salaries of people to work there, nor for the maga- 
zine Brrp-Lore, sent to ovr members, nor leaflets and bulletins discussing 
birds and bird-protection, nor the expense incidental to renewing member- 
ships, and seeking to get others, nor to increase the Endowment, nor to employ 
legal services when needed, nor any of the other numerous expenses required 
in running a successful organization of our magnitude. 

In another place in her letter, Mrs. Edge makes the statement that “in 
1928, $350 was spent for warden service.” The published report for that year 
shows the cost of wardens to have been $12,527.73, as well as other sums for 
sanctuary work. 

Publicity and development are extremely important parts of the Association’s 
work. We must let the world know that we exist and through the press acquaint 
people with the various needs of wild-life protection. The solicitation of fees, 
contributions, and endowments is certainly necessary. These are vital aids 
in developing growth. Albert Wilcox, at whose suggestion the Association was 
formed, left by bequest funds that he specified should be used for this purpose, 


and about $7000 annually from that source is employed in this way. 


[Dr. R. C. Murphy, Treasurer, stated in substance to the members: The President’s salary is now on a fixed 
yearly basis, independent of the amount of the Association’s income. For a time it was in part regulated by the 
yearly growth of the income of the Association, but when, six years ago, the annual receipts reached $250,000, 
further increase of his salary came to an end.] 
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SPORTSMEN AND WILD-LIFE PROTECTION 


The statement that the Association accepts money from sportsmen and 
their societies, which ties the hands of the organization so that “It cannot 
oppose the extermination of our beautiful and mostly inoffensive birds-of- 
prey, because that would displease the sportsmen-contributors,’’ would be 
alarming, if true. In this case she assumes two premises, both of which are 
untrue. One, that we do not seek to protect birds-of-prey; the other, that 
some of our birds-of-prey are in danger of extermination. The Association has 
worked constantly for the protection of this class of birds, and the laws of 
every state that protects useful Hawks and Owls had these legal restrictions 
placed on the statute books through the work and influence of the Audubon 
Society. Further, by lectures, magazines, newspapers, and circulars on the 
value of Hawks and Owls we have been reaching millions of people. Also, 
may I ask what species of Hawk or Owl is in any imminent danger of extermi- 
nation in this country? 

This writer goes on, “It can do nothing to save the White Pelican, the Great 
Blue Heron, the Osprey, the Kingfisher, the Loons, Coots, Grebes, etc., that 
are being persecuted at the instigation of fishermen, because fishermen are 
sportsmen—and sportsmen contribute money to the Association.” Nearly 
thirty years ago I had begun my long series of hard field-trips to discover the 
breeding colonies of some of the species, worked to get reservations established 
for them, and was raising money to protect them. Virtually every state that 
protects these birds today does so under the provisions of the Audubon Law. 

Hunting within restricted limits is permitted by the laws of the land. 
George Washington was a sportsman; Abraham Lincoln, so I am told, was a 
hunter; Grover Cleveland was a Duck-shooter; Theodore Roosevelt was a 
sportsman of experience under many skies. George Bird Grinnell, who founded 
the Audubon Society, has been a sportsman all his life. William Brewster, 
who was the first Life Member of this Association, and who founded the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society back in 1889, was a sportsman and President 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Association. William Dutcher, 
founder and first President of this Association, was a hunter, particularly of 
Ducks and shore-birds. In his third annual report he said: “It is of vital 
importance that this Association have the closest affiliation with all state 
game officials, as the objects sought by each are identical.” Virtually all 
state game officials are sportsmen, their experience in the game-field having 
been the training that especially fitted them for the duties of commissioners 
and game-wardens. Should we condemn our founder because he worked with 
sportsmen and accepted their money to help advance the aims of the Asso- 
ciation? Should this Association assume an attitude of hostility toward the 
policies of the leaders in wild-life conservation for the past third of a century? 
Does it hamper our President and Directors in the performance of their duties 
to accept contributions from anyone interested in sports afield? 
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Regarding the killing of wild birds, the Association always has taken the 
stand that non-game birds should be protected at all times except where 
locally and temporarily, because of their numbers and feeding habits, they may 
become a serious injury to the interests of mankind. We always have main- 
tained there is no logical objection to taking game-birds in reasonable numbers 
when this does not jeopardize an adequate breeding-stock of the species. 

The circulars issued by the ‘Emergency Conservation Committee’ contain 
various complimentary references to Dr. William T. Hornaday who was a 
hunter and sportsman throughout the most active years of his life and who 
has published various books on his hunting experiences. At the end of the 
letter which Mrs. Edge sent to members of this Association, there was printed 
a statement by Dr. Hornaday urging people to send Mrs. Edge their proxies. 
Evidently Mrs. Edge regards the opinions of Dr. Hornaday very highly. Let us 
quote his views on the subject as expressed in a signed article published in the 
New York Times, October 14, 1907, under the title, ‘Sportsmen as Game-Savers.’ 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Your letter from Julian Tinkham, entitled ‘Nature Lovers vs. Destroyers,’ is a literary 
curiosity. It is not often that a man writes half a column in entire ignorance of his subject; 
but Mr. Tinkham has accomplished that feat. I charitably assume that he is ignorant of the 
fact that of all the game-laws throughout the world that are in effect today, at least nine- 
tenths of them owe their existence to the initiative, the hard work, and the money expendi- 
tures of sportsmen. But for the work of American sportsmen in protecting wild life from the 
pot-hunter and the game-butcher, there would hardly be a game-bird or a game mammal 
left alive today in the United States. In this country there are at least 400 permanent organi- 
zations of sportsmen formed chiefly for the purpose of protecting wild life. In this state alone 
there are over fifty—and having attended some of their conventions, and met them on the 
firing-line at Albany, I know that many of them are active organizations, and very much in 
earnest 

Let me inform your correspondent of the fact that since 1880 the aspect of 
hunting and sportsmanship has completely changed. The time was when every sportsman 
felt that it was right to kill as much game as he pleased. Today it is only the pot-hunter and 
game-butcher—but no sportsman worthy of the name—who feels that way. The real sports- 
man takes toll of the wilds, but now he kills very sparingly, and often hunts harder with his 
camera than with his rifle. Fifty years ago there were no game-laws in America. Today there 
are hundreds in force. When game is seriously threatened, who is it that first proposes better 
and more stringent laws? The sportsman. Who does the work necessary to secure them? 
The sportsman. Who pays out cash for game-protection campaign work? The sportsmen and 
their personal friends. 

Where is the nature-faker who ever lifted one finger to secure the protection of any wild 
ife? (Signed) Witt1am T. HornaDAy 


BAG-LIMITS AND PUBLIC SHOOTING-GROUNDS 


We are accused of working against bag-limit reductions and in the in- 
terests of slaughterers of wild life. Instances are shown which, it is alleged, 
prove that such was the case. Here are some pertinent facts. 

A number of years ago a member of the Advisory Board to the Secretary 
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of Agriculture introduced a resolution in that body that we should advise the 
Secretary to cut bag-limits in half and also to cut the shooting season in half. 
It had not been very long since we had succeeded in getting a Federal bag- 
limit of any kind, and the one established almost caused a revolution in some 
states. It was the opinion of sixteen of the eighteen experienced conservation- 
ists who sat around the board that if the hunting of migratory birds should 
then suddenly be cut down to the extent of three-quarters of the existing oppor- 
tunities we could say “Good-bye” to effective game-law enforcement and that 
for the present we had better work hard for more wardens and reservations. 
We acted on our knowledge of conditions and sentiment in this country as 
these existed at that date. 

We cannot support every impracticable measure which, in the name of 
conservation, may be brought forward by some enthusiast. We favor re- 
stricted bag-limits, and your officers have worked for this type of restriction 
on many occasions, but we oppose throwing into Congress, and consequently 
into politics, the making of regulations which is the proper function of experts 
to whom such matters already have been assigned by Congress. 

For years we gladly supported the Game Refuge Bill pending in Congress 
which failed of passage largely because Senators and Congressmen hesitated to 
vote an extra shooting license of $1 on their constituents. This bill, in addition to 
establishing sanctuaries, contained a provision for public shooting-grounds, 
concerning the effect of which our critics would mislead you as to the real 
intent of the term. The bill did not provide for attracting birds to a region 
and establishing here a slaughter-pen. It provided for the Government to 
purchase some marsh areas and preserve these for the use of the public as 
against private ownership. Now mark the big point in this matter: The 
Government was to employ guards to see that the shooting-laws on such 
areas should be enforced, a condition which did not obtain in such places 
except in a few cases. 

Virtually all conservationists in the country supported the Game-Refuge 
Public Shooting-Grounds Bill at one time or another. For example, from a 
paper read before the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 22, 1924, as reported in the magazine Ouddoor Life for 
August, 1924, Dr. Hornaday stated: 

“The Federal Hunting License Bill before Congress will yield a large 
annual fund for expenditures by the Federal Government on game-refuges, 
law-enforcement, and public shooting-grounds, and the more quickly that 
bill passes the better.”’ 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Edge and her friends have been so busy finding fault with the Asso- 
ciation that they have neglected to mention any of the constructive work for 
conservation in which we have engaged. I will state a few of these here: 
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Legislation—Through campaigns conducted in numerous states we secured 
the laws that today protect the non-game birds, and we have opposed many 
attempts to change or repeal these. We were responsible for establishing the 
first State Conservation Departments in four states; aided in the passage of 
many game-laws; originated and conducted state and national campaigns that 
put a stop to the vast millinery traffic in wild birds in this country; and we 
are constantly codperating with state and federal officials in apprehending 
violators of the bird-, game- and plumage-laws. We worked successfully for 
numerous state laws that protect useful birds of prey and have campaigned for 
special protection of the Bald Eagle. We have given support for bills to illegalize 
the sale of game; worked to provide bag-limits; for increasing appropriations 
for game-wardens; for the establishment of reservations and sanctuaries and 
innumerable other legislative measures for the preservation of our wild life. 

Wild-life Reservations.—It was the officers of this Association who secured 
the establishment of the first series of federal bird-reservations, now numbering 
more than seventy, and for many years it was the Association that paid for 
all the guards who protected them, and we are still paying for wardens on 
some of these. We own and maintain some of the most valuable and well- 
known sanctuaries for birds and animals in this country, and guard, especially 
during the nesting season, some seventy different places. Thirty-five wardens 
were employed by us the past year for part or all of their time. 

Educational.—By means of the press, radio, exhibits, and the use of tens 
of millions of leaflets and bulletins we have constantly maintained a campaign 
of education on the importance of wild life to our country. We have organized 
many societies among adults for bird-study and bird-protection. We maintain a 
lecturer force for the most of the year. Junior Audubon Bird-Study Clubs to the 
number of more than 141,000 have been organized in the schools of the United 
States and Canada, and we supplied study material to their 4,747,849 members. 

International.—We founded and have backed the work of the International 
Committee for Bird Preservation, composed of leading scientists and conser- 
vationists, and organized into National Sections in twenty-three countries. 
We believe we are helping toward a better understanding of wild-life problems 
throughout the world. This work has been financed wholly by special funds 
collected by your President for this specific purpose. Incidentally, I may remark 
that my traveling expenses in connection with the 1928 conference at Geneva 
did not, as Mrs. Edge states, amount to $3,195.21. Nor was this paid in any 
part out of the General Fund of the Association, as she states, but rather out 
of a special fund which was given by interested and public-spirited persons 
for this particular purpose. 

There might here be added a further statement of an immense amount of 
miscellaneous helpful constructive work in which we have engaged week by 
week throughout the passing years. 

We are opposed to the use of magazine shotguns in the hunting of game, and 
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your President is Chairman of the National Committee on Wild-Life Legisla- 
tion that for nearly three years has been working actively on the problem. 
We have during this time sought to get the manufacturers to discontinue the 
sale of these guns, and, without doubt, our efforts are to a considerable extent 
responsible for the fact that two of these companies have now brought out 
three-shot weapons with the view of having these supplant the well-known 
large destructive guns carrying from six to nine shots. With millions of maga- 
zine guns in the hands of hunters throughout forty-six states of the Union, a 
little reflection will indicate something of the tremendous difficulties of securing 
laws or regulations azainst their use. 

The Association is opposed to unsportsman-like methods in hunting such as 
drawing game within range of the gun by means of artificial baiting. We have 
examined carefully the workings of the laws in the few states where such 
restrictions obtain, and have been gathering information in the field with a view 
of determining how adequate laws may be drafted to overcome the difficulty 
of distinguishing between the feeding of wild fowl, which is greatly needed in 
many sections, and the baiting of wild fowl, which should be discontinued. 

We oppose the wholesale campaigns of poisoning predatory animals and 
rodent pests carried on by ranchmen, various horticultural societies, state 
agencies, and the Federal Government. Recent assurance has come that the 
Government is now exerting helpful influences to confine the use of poison 
within restricted limits. We believe that where possible such methods of con- 
trol should be discontinued. 


LACK OF LEADERSHIP 

We are accused of lack of leadership. I wonder what the proper definition 
would be for that term as applied to conservation efforts in this country. We 
were one of the early pioneers in the cause and our work at first had certain 
characteristics of novelty. It is one thing to start a piece of work and quite 
another to develop it into a great, worth-while structure and to maintain it 
continuously. There are today a number of national institutions, many state 
organizations, and thousands of local groups all working in the cause of wild- 
life protection. We do not try to occupy the entire center of the stage in the 
conservation field. We are only too glad that others are doing good work, and 
to all such groups we delight to extend the hand of coéperation. Neither can 
we rightly be held accountable for all the destruction of wild life. All responsi- 
bility for this does not rest with us. No one group could compass the entire 
field. Our long record of achievements, we are assured by many good people, 
is an indication that the Audubon work has not been wholly without leadership. 

We are told that we should return to the policies of William Dutcher. We 
have never departed from them. With otheis of your Board I worked with 
him and know that he did his work well. But the world does not stand still 
and there are innumerable problems today that did not exist in those earlier 
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years, when our work was in its infancy. The whole subject of conservation 
has become infinitely more complex and hundreds of people now give their 
attention to conservation problems where there was but one a quarter of a 
century ago. 


MR. DE FOREST’S LETTER 


Mr. Henry W. de Forest, a New York gentleman of high standing, who 
has been responsible for some splendid achievements in conservation, long 
has been a member and contributor to the Association’s work. We have had 
our differences, but these have been passing phases in a long, and to me at 
least, pleasant acquaintance. In his letter, published by Mrs. Edge, some 
statements he made evidently were from memory, since documentary evidence 
in the National Association’s office and elsewhere shows that it contains certain 
errors which I am confident Mr. de Forest would not have made had this been 
before him to refresh his memory at the time he wrote. For example, I did not 
accept from Mr. Mcllhenny a membership in his proposed shooting club nor a 
position on his board. I heard that he had used my name, but he did so with- 
out my authority, in the same way that he used the names of John Oliver 
LaGoice and of Senator Frederic C. Walcott, without their knowledge or consent. 

Upon ascertaining the full facts of Mr. McIlhenny’s plan for a shooting 
club near the wild-life sanctuaries in Louisiana, I wrote him expressing my 
disapproval. I immediately advised the members of our Board what was 
going on. At the next meeting of the Board we passed a resolution opposing 
the MclIlhenny plan, and the minutes show that at the annual meeting of the 
Association I appointed a committee of members to draft a similar resolution 
of disapproval. I evolved a plan to buy the entire territory from Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny for a wild-life sanctuary, and in my efforts Mr. de Forest most heartily 
joined and offered a $50,000 contribution toward the necessary expenses 
should our undertaking succeed. Mr. MclIlhenny agreed to sell to us but he 
put the price at over a million dollars—which was beyond our reach. Still I 
cast longing eyes toward this wonderful region for water-fowl, and within a 
few months interested Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers in giving to the Association 
her part—z26,o00 acres of a 40,000-acre Duck-shooting club property jointly 
owned by Mr. Mcllhenny and her late brother, Paul J. Rainey. This Rainey 
Wild-Life Sanctuary, which for more than six years has been owned and 
maintained by this Association and which is generally regarded as the most 
ideally administered wild-fow] sanctuary in America, is a direct outcome of 
the Mcllhenny incident. The history of these matters is recorded in Brrp-LorE. 

Referring again to Mr. de Forest’s letter to Mrs. Edge, I am at liberty to 
quote the following from a letter written by Mr. de Forest on October 13, 1931: 

Dear Dr. Pearson: Referring to our interview of this morning and Mrs. Edge’s circular 


letter of October 9, addressed to the Members of the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, which quotes at length my letter to her dated October 20, 1930. 


Ir 
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This letter was personal and confidential, and this fact was emphasized in a subsequent 
talk with Mrs. Edge over the telephone, the purpose of which was to ask my permission to 
use it at the last meeting of your Association. Its publication now seems to me even more 
inappropriate. It deals with three matters: 

1. The McIlhenny Gulf Coast Club. My position in regard to this was very fully stated 
in my letter of some years ago addressed to you, a copy of which I understand has also been 
circulated by Mrs. Edge. This I think, therefore, requires no further comment on my part. 

2. Reference to conferences had between yourself, Messrs. Burnham, Adams, Hornaday, 
and me in February, 1924. When I wrote Mrs. Edge my recollection was very positive that 
the situation was as I stated in my letter. Refreshing my recollection by an examination of 
my file, which contains a long letter from Adams stating in detail what transpired at our 
conferences, it is plain that while certain matters were agreed to by all of us, there were 
various other important matters which the others agreed to and Hornaday did not. It is 
plain, therefore, that there was no definite agreement reached, and that my statement that 
there was and that it was not lived up to, is incorrect. I wish to withdraw it and at the same 
time express my great regret that I should have made a statement of this kind, unjustified 
by the facts, on general recollection. 

3. A statement of my belief that substantial contributions had been accepted by your 
Association from ammunition interests and sportsmen who were actively interested in pre- 
serving the then-existing migratory bird-shooting limit. My reason for saying this was be- 
cause of quite positive statements made to me by various of my friends that such was the case. 
Manifestly your bookscan prove the facts and I am more than glad to know that I was mistaken. 

Our differences, which were radical at the time, occurred many years ago, and during the 
intervening period I have been a member of your Association and from time to time more or 
less of a substantial contributor to its activities. You have worked efficiently and in complete 
harmony with me in my efforts during the last tour years to secure a non-political, honest, 
and efficient management of the Sage and Rockefeller Refuges. I have from the beginning 
declined to join with Mrs. Edge in her attack on your management, and I take pleasure in 
enclosing my proxy for use at your annual meeting the latter part of this month. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Henry W. De Forest 


ORGANIZATIONS FORMALLY AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES, OCTOBER 15, 1931 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
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CALIFORNIA: 
President, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 311 N. Ave., 66, Los Angeles. 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. Kinsman, 3467 Arroyo Seco Ave., Los Angeles. 
CONNECTICUT 
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President, John P. Holman, Fairfield. 
Secretary, Mrs. Edward N. DeWitt, Box 82, Fairfield. 
District OF COLUMBIA: 
President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington. 
Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, 5901 Connecticut Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 
FLORIDA: 
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President, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 

Secretary. Mrs. R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 
INDIANA: 

President, Dr. Earl Brooks, Noblesville. 

Secretary, Miss Margaret R. Knox, 4030 Park Ave., Indianapolis. 
KANSAS: 

President, Z. Wetmore, 3202 E. 16th St., Wichita. 

Secretary, Mrs. Roy Kingkade, 1945 S. Lawrence St., Wichita. 
KENTUCKY: 

President, Mrs. A. B. Furnish, 19 E. 3d St., Newport. 

Secretary, Mrs. Drue Skinner Thomas, Covington. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 

President, Judge Robert Walcott, 910 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Secretary, Winthrop Packard, 66 Newbury St., Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 

President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, Hart. 

Secretary, Mrs. Lucretia T. Norgaard, R. D. 2, Hart. 
NEw JERSEY: 

President, Philip B. Philipp, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary, Beecher S. Bowdish, 164 Market St., Newark. 
Outro: 

President, Mrs. C. M. Bookman, 554 Evanswood Place, Cincinnati. 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Braunecker, 3420 Middleton Ave., Cincinnati. 
OREGON: 

President, Willard Ayres Eliot, to11 Thurman St., Portland. 

Secretary, Ira N. Gabrielson, 1237 E. 21st St., Portland. 
RHODE ISLAND: 

President, Dr. William L. Bryant, 23 Laurel Ave., Providence. 

Secretary, Albert A. Barden, Jr., 216 Ocean St., Providence. 


OTHER AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


ALAMO AREA Councit Boy Scouts oF AMERICA (TEXAs): 
President, Col. W. B. Tuttle, San Antonio. 
Scout Executive, Carl A. Bryan, San Antonio. 

AtMA Mater CHAPTER (CONN.): 
President, W. V. Field, Willimantic. 
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Affiliated Ofganizations 


AmeriIcAN GAME AssocrATION (WASHINGTON, D. C.): 
President, Seth Gordon, Investment Bldg., Washington. 
Secretary, Augustus S. Houghton, Washington. 

ArcHe Cius (Cuicaco, ILts.): 

Chairman, Mrs. A. H. Tracy, 5705 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 

ATLANTA (Ga.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Earle R. Greene, 642 Orme Circle, N. E., Atlanta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Ray C. Werner, 317 Tenth St., N. E., Atlanta. 

ATLANTIC (Iowa) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. Arthur Lee, 14th and Locust Sts., Atlantic. 
Secretary, Mrs. Clara Ergenbright, 708 Elm St., Atlantic. 

AUDUBON ASSOCIATION OF THE Pactric (CALIFORNIA): 

President, Brighton C. Cain, 221 Thayer Bldg., Oakland. 

Secretary, C. B. Lastreto, 260 California St., San Francisco. 
AupuBON Brrp CLus or Erasmus Hatt (NEw York): 

President, Miss Lillian Pallister, Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn. 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth M. Tompkins, 134 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn. 

AupUBON CLUB OF NorRISTOWN (P4.): 

President, Willis R. Roberts, 800 DeKalb St., Norristown. 
Secretary, Miss Isabella Walker, 40 Jacoby St., Norristown. 

AupuBON Society OF BurraLo (NEW YorRK): 

President, Mrs. Charles M. Wilson, 1350 Amhurst St., Buffalo. 
Secretary, Mrs. Channing E. Beach, 278 Norwalk Ave., Buffalo. 

AuDUBON Society oF SEWICKLEY VALLEY (PA.): 

President, Bayard H. Christy, 403 Frederick Ave., Sewickley. 
Secretary, Mrs. Louis Willard, Water Works Rd., Sewickley. 

AUDUBON SocrETy OF SKANEATELES (NEW YorRK): 

Secretary, Miss Sarah M. Turner, W. Academy St., Skaneateles. 

AupuBON Society or WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA (PITTSBURGH): 
President, O. C. Reiter, 320 Hemlock St., Pittsburgh. 

Secretary, Miss Alva K. Held, 303 Arabella St., Pittsburgh. 

Aucusta (MAINE) Nature CLuB: 

President, Mrs. William T. Noble, 90 Western Ave., Augusta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Bertram E. Packard, 127 Sewall St., Augusta. 
BANGOR (MAINE) Brrp CONSERVATION CLUB: 
President, Miss Madeleine Giddings, 14 Coombs St., Bangor. 
Secretary, Mrs. Clara J. Ewer, 389 Center St., Bangor. 
Beprorp (N. Y.) AupUBON SocIEty: 
Secretary, Miss Mary Clark, Bedford Hills. 
Brrp Cius or Lone Istanp (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. Gerry Chadwick, Syosset. 
Secretary, Benjamin Moore, Oyster Bay. 
Brrp Group City CLus (MILWAUKEE): 
Chairman, Mrs. Phelps Wyman, Milwaukee. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. P. Balsom, 2209 E. Stratford St., Milwaukee. 

Brrp Lovers Cus (Ga.): 

President, Carl Sullivan, 813 Hillyer Ave., Macon. 
Secretary, Mrs. K. F. Dunlap, 415 Hines Terrace, Macon. 

BirMINGHAM (ALA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, George B. Ward, Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham. 

Secretary, Mrs. F. J. Rothermel, 839 W. 7th St., Birmingham. 
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BROOKLINE (Mass.) Brrp Cus: 
President, L. R. Talbot, 8 Rustic Rd., Melrose Highlands. 
Cor. Secretary, Miss Anne Stevens, 20 Winthrop St., Winchester. 
BurFa.o (N. Y.) ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 
President, H. D. Mitchell, 438 Huntington Ave., Buffalo. 
Secretary, R. M. Berrill, 332 Sterling Ave., Buffalo. 
BURROUGHS-AUDUBON NATURE CLuB (ROcHEsTER, N. Y.): 
President, Wm. L. G. Edson, 54 Fairview Ave., Rochester. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. M. Heydweiller, 369 Seneca Parkway, Rochester. 
BurrouGus Cius (ONnEonrTa«A, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Ralph W. Murdock, 16 Myrtle Ave., Oneonta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Albert P. Mills, 49 Center St., Oneonta. 
BurrouGus Nature Stupy CLus (Jounstown, N. Y.): 
President, Edward C. Wells, 401 S. William St., Johnstown. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret E. Raymond, 200 Fon Claire St., Johnstown. 
BurrouGcHus Nature Stupy CLus (Marion, Onto): 
President, Mrs. J. E. Crawmer, 659 Mt. Vernon Ave., Marion. 
Secretary, Miss Zelda Terry, 607 Cleveland Ave., Marion. 
CALIsTA MAYHEW Brirp Funp Commission (SoutH ORANGE, N. J.): 
Secretary, Carleton Greene, 151 Meadowbrook Pl., South Orange. 
Cayuca (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Dr. A. A. Allen, McGraw Hall, Ithaca. 
Secretary, E. L. Palmer, Fernow Hall, Ithaca. 
CuHaAuTAuQua (N. Y.) Brrp AND TREE CLuB: 
President, Mrs. Robert A. Miller, 446 Wynnewood Rd., Pelham. 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles J. Brown, 779 Thompson Ave., Donora, Pa. 
CLEVELAND (Onto) Birp CLuB: 
President, Dr. J. P. Visscher, 1064 Rushleigh Rd., Cleveland. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mills G. Clark, 1210 Oakridge Drive, Cleveland Heights. 
Coconut Grove (FLA.) AupUBON Soctety: 
President, Mrs. Andrew Bird Wade, Coconut Grove. 
Secretary, Mrs. Ralph M. Munroe, P. O. Drawer P, Coconut Grove. 
CoLoRADO MusEeuM oF NaATuRAL History: 
President, C. H. Hanington, 360 Gilpin Ave., Denver. 
Secretary, P. O. Cooke, 1290 Race St., Denver. 
Community Brrp CLus (WoopsviLte, N. H., AND WELLS RIVER, VT.): 
President, Mrs. F. G. Weeks, Woodsville. 
Secretary, James K. Battis, 39-A Highland St., Woodsville. 
Country Cius (Decatur, ILLs.): 
Chairman, Mrs. Charlotta L. Tyler, 240 W. Prairie St., Decatur. 
CUMBERLAND County (MAINE) AupUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Willis B. Hall, 45 Exchange St., Portland. 
Secretary, Mrs. Alice G. Michels, 1 Spring St., Portland. 
Dana Natura History Socrety (AcBany, N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Irwin Esmond, to Ramsey Place, Albany. 
Secretary, Mrs. John J. Merrill, 353 State St., Albany. 
Dayton (Onto) AupUBON Soctety: 
President, Mrs. Paul J. Wortman, 46 Burton Ave., Dayton. 
Secretary, Mrs. Delbert W. Marsh, 122 E. Hudson Ave., Dayton. 
Detta Duck Cius (NEw Organs, La.): 
President, John Dymond, Jr., New Orleans. 
Secretary, C. Sag Harris, 1001 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 


Affiliated Organizations 


Des Mornes (Iowa) AupuBoN Soctety: 
President, Mrs. Arthur J. Palas, 663 49th St., Des Moines. 
Secretary, Mrs. Toni R. Wendelburg, 853 28th St., Des Moines. 
Detroit (Micu.) Brrp Prorectinc CLuB: 
President, Mrs. Minnie M. Moore, 491 Lakewood Ave., Detroit. 
Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Reamer, 121 Ashland Ave., Detroit. 
DoyLesTOWN (Pa.) NATuRE CLus: 
President, Miss Helen B. Porter, 195 Mechanic St., Doylestown. 
Secretary, Miss Gertrude Shearer, 94 Shewell Ave., Doylestown. 
Dutcuess County (N. Y.) SPoRTSMEN’s ASSOCIATION: 
President, Allan Frost, 27 Holmes St., Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary, Donald G. Robertson, 29 Carlies Ave., Poughkeepsie. 
East TEXAS NATURE CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Helen Abrams, 2395 McFaddin Ave., Beaumont. 
Secretary, Mrs. Ethel Osborn Hill, 2035 Thomas Blvd., Pt. Arthur. 
Excrn (ILts.) AupuBoNn Socrety: 
President, William F. Ziegler, 265 Clifton Ave., Elgin. 
Secretary, Thomas B. Richardson, 36 N. Edison Ave., Elgin. 
EVANSTON (Ills.) Brro CLus: 
President, Mrs. F. H. Pattee, 2516 Lincoln St., Evanston. 
Secretary, Mrs. Arthur H. Knox, 2400 Park Pl., Evanston. 
FEDERATION OF THE Brrp CLuss OF NEW ENGLAND: 
President, Francis H. Allen, Boston. 
Secretary, Laurence B. Fletcher, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
Furnt (Mico) AupuBON Socrety: 
President, Mrs. Gayla R. Gamble, 2010 Francis Ave., Flint. 
Secretary, Mrs. F. A. McLinden, 1511 Lapeer St., Flint. 
Francis W. PARKER ScHoor (Cu1caco, ILts.): 
President, Miss Flora J. Cooke, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago. 
Secretary, Norma B. Jones, 330 Webster Ave., Chicago. 
Girt Scouts oF OpELL Memortat SANATORIUM (NEWBURGH, N. Y.): 
Scout Leader, Edith L. Dutcher, Newburgh. 
Great Fatts (Mont.) Hicu Scuoor Brrp Crus: 
President, Fred Hill, Great Falls. 
Secretary, Bessie Fagenstrom, Great Falls. 
Haurax River (Fia.) Brrp Crus: 
President, Dr. M. T. Pritchard, Daytona Beach. 
Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 
Hamitton (Ont.) Brrp Protection Soctety: 
President, Rev. Calvin McQueston, Hamilton. 
Secretary, Miss Edith McEwin, 112 Westworth St., S., Hamilton. 
Hartrorp (Conn.) Brrp Stupy Cius: ; 
President, Miss Helen C. Beckwith, 75 Evergreen Ave., Hartford. 
Secretary, Miss Edith E. Clark, 350 Main St., Glastonbury. 
KetLtocc CHAPTER AUDUBON SocrETY (MANSFIELD, OHIO): 
President, Mrs. W. R. Hainer, 124 Hammond Ave., Mansfield. 
Secretary, Mrs. Fred R. Dippman, Park Ave., West Rd., Mansfield. 
Litrte Lake Cius (NEw ORLEANS, LA.): 
President, F. P. Sintes, New Orleans. 
Secretary, Walter P. Stouse, 226 Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans. 
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Los ANGELES (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. Leon S. Griswold, 2238 Elsinore St., Los Angeles. 
Secretary, Mrs. Theodore E. Tenney, 11324 N. Maryland Ave., Glendale 

Lucy MACKENZIE HuMANE Society (VT.): 

President, Mrs. Julia O. Burbridge, Woodstock. 
Secretary, Aline J. Boyce, Woodstock. 
Lynn (Mass.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Mrs. A. C. Jennings, 25 Bassett St., Lynn. 
Secretary, Mrs. B. L. Spain, 87 Banks Rd., Swampscott. 
MASSACHUSETTS FISH AND GAME ASSOCIATION: 
President, John C. Phillips, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
Secretary, David A. Aylward, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
MaAssILton (On10) BurrouGHS NaAtTuRE CLUB: 
President, Miss Ella O. Shoemaker, Massillon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Harriet C. Holston, 1235 Providence Rd., N. E., Massillon. 
Meripen (N.H.) Biro Crus: 
President, Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, Meriden. 
Secretary, Mrs. Morris A. Penniman, Meriden. 

MERIDEN (Conn.) NATURE CLUB: 

President, Leslie A. Brown, 156 Brittannia St., Meriden. 

Secretary, Miss Barbara C. Lee, 17 Elm St., Meriden. 
MriLiBrook (N. Y.) GARDEN CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Silas Wodell, Millbrook. 

Secretary, Mrs. Lamont Dominick, Millbrook. 

MILLEDGEVILLE (GaA.) AUDUBON SOcIETY: 

President, Major Godfrey Osterman, S. Liberty St., Milledgeville. 
Secretary, Miss Blanche Tait, 200 Greene St., Milledgeville. 
MINNEAPOLIS AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, W. L. Wolford, Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Secretary, Mrs. Willard W. Davis, 4441 S. Washburn Ave., S. Minneapolis. 
MissouLta (Mont.) AupuUBON Society: 
President, Miss Marion Porterfield, 410 S. 5th St., W., Missoula. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline Wells, Rozale Apts., 19, Missoula. 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION: 
President, Wallace A. Atwood, Washington. 
Executive Secretary, Robert Sterling Yard, Washington. 
NaTuRE CLuB oF LAKE Pract (N. Y.): 
President, Charles H. Townsend, Lake Placid. 
Secretary, Mrs. Emma Towne, Lake Placid 
NATuRE Stupy Cus (Texas): 
President, Mrs. Bell White, 208 S. 20th St., Corsicana. 
Secretary, Mrs. Leon Haste, 640 W. 6th Ave., Corsicana. 
NatuRE Stupy Society oF Rockrorp (ILLs.): 
President, Miss Cousie Fox, 725 N. Court St., Rockford. 
Secretary, Miss Frances S. Dobson, 312 N. Avon St., Rockford. 
NEWARK (N. J.) Brrp Crus: 
President, Herbert L. Thowless, Prudential Bldg., Newark. 
Secretary, Mrs. James P. Clements, 455 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark. 
New CANAAN (CONN.) 21RD PROTECTIVE SOCIETY: 
President, S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 
Secretary, Mrs. S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 
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New Century Cius oF Utica (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Roy D. Barber, 604 Tracy St., Utica. 
Secretary, Mrs. Estelle M. Lord, 81 Genesee St., New Hartford. 
OutTpoor Nature Cius (Texas): 
President, R. A. Sell, 1236 Rutland St., Houston. 
Secretary, Miss Mabel Kaiser, 2359 S. Shepherd Drive, Houston. 
PASADENA (Cattr.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, 544 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena. 
Secretary, Mrs. Sidney B. Moore, 413 Lincoln Ave., Pasadena. 
PeortA (Itts.) Brrp HAVEN Brirp CLuB: 
President, Dr. E. H. Bradley, 901-3 Lehmann Bldg., Peoria. 
Secretary, Miss Minnie M. Clark, 514 Western Ave., Peoria. 
PHILERGIANS CLUB (BRAINTREE, MAss.): 
President, Mrs. H. F. French, 216 Elm St., Braintree. 
Secretary, Mrs. Willard P. Sheppard, Dean St., Braintree. 
PROVINCE OF QuEBEC (CAN.) SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF Birps: 
Secretary, Miss Seath, 329 Victoria Ave., Westmount. 
Treasurer, H. Mousley, 4073 Tupper St., Montreal. 
QUEENS VILLAGE (N. Y.) GARDEN CLUB: 
President, Mrs. William Lewis Eginton, 8905 Hollis Court Blvd., Bellaire. 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles A. Van Etten, 9328 212th St., Queens Village. 
READ, MARK AND LEARN CivB (R. I.): 
President, Mrs. Julia A. Rich, 583 Public St., Providence. 
Secretary, Mrs. Wallace L. Wilcox, Providence. 
RHINEBECK (N. Y.) Brrp Cus: 
Secretary, Tracy Dows, Rhinebeck. 
RipGewoop (N. J.) AupuBON Society: 
President, Mrs. H. W. Cannon, 331 S. Van Dien Ave., Ridgewood. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Reed, 181 Pleasant Ave., Ridgewood. 
Rockaway (N. Y.) Brrp Cus: 
President, Miss L. B. Broomall, 628 Grove St., Far Rockaway. 
Secretary, Norman Vogel, 88-21 Blvd., Rockaway Beach 
ROCKVILLE (N. Y.) Country CLuB: 
President, David Longnecker, Rockville Centre. 
Secretary, Thomas H. Darling, Rockville Centre. 
St. Lours (Mo.) Brrv CLus: 
President, Dr. L. H. Behrens, 4944 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis. 
Secretary, Mrs. George F. Tittmann, 5430 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis. 
San Dreco (Cauir.) Socrety oF NATURAL History: 
President, Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., 638 F Ave.,-San Diego. 
Secretary, John W. Snyder, 5th Ave. and Laurel St., San Diego. 
SANTA CLARA (CALIF.) VALLEY AUDUBON SOcIETY: 
President, Dr. Gayle Pickwell, State Teachers College, San Jose. 
Secretary, Miss Emily Smith, R. D. 1, Box 93, Los Gatos. 
SaraTtoca (N. Y.) Brrp AND NATURE CLUB: 
President, William B. Courtright, 96 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline Carr, 204 Caroline St., Saratoga Springs. 
SAVANNAH (Ga.) AuDUBON SOocIETy: 
President, Henry B. Skeele, 116 W. Gaston St., Savannah. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. R. Cain, 108 E. Park Ave., Savannah. 
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SciTUuATE (Mass.) WOMEN’s CLuB: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Sampson, Box 309, Cohasset. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Doherty, Scituate. 

ScRANTON (PA.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, 1528 Jefferson Ave., Scranton. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. F. Cox, Scranton. 
SEATTLE (WaAsH.) AUDUBON SocIETY: 
President, George Fahey, 2916 Dearborn St., Seattle. 
Secretary, Miss Della J. Patch, 4532 1st Ave., N. E., Seattle. 

Seymour (ConN.) WoOMAN’s CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Hubert Stoddard, Great Hill Rd., Seymour. 
Secretary, Mrs. E. J. Gahan, 12 Derby Ave., Seymour. 

SHADYSIDE WOMEN’s Farm AND GARDEN UNIT (PITTSBURGH, PA.): 
President, Mrs. E. B. Mellor, D. Arlington Apts., Pittsburgh. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret Cavitt, 520 Rosslyn Place, Pittsburgh. 

Souta BEenp (IND.) HuMANE Society: 

President, George B. Beitner, 1833 Portage Ave., South Bend. 
Secretary, Henry A. Pershing, 619 Park Ave., South Bend. 

SOUTHERN Pines (N. C.) Brrp Crus: 

President, Miss Mary M. Maither, 50 Pennsylvania Ave., Southern Pines 
Secretary, Mrs. Raymond Kennedy, Southern Pines. 

SPOKANE (WasH.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Mrs. A. E. Buchecker, W. 725 Chelan Ave., Spokane. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. Clough, E. 1808 12th Ave., Spokane. 

STANTON (MAINE) Brrp Crus: 

President, Albert L. Kavanagh, 36 Lisbon St., Lewiston. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Norton, 8 Mountain Ave., Lewiston. 

STATEN ISLAND (N. Y.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Howard H. Cleaves, Public Museum, Staten Island 

Secretary, Charles W. Leng, Public Museum, Staten Island. 
Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Stupy CLus: 

President, Mrs. F. A. Roe, 18 Elm St., Newton. 

Secretary, Miss Lena Caskey, Andover. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE NATURE AssocraTION (Mo.): 

President, Miss Elizabeth Morris, 3743 Montgall St., Kansas City. 
Secretary, Miss Gladys Wilson, 8th and Woodland Streets, Kansas City. 
Texas Brrp AND NATuRE Stupy CLus: 
President, Mrs. Matt L. Cobb, 4211 Cabell Drive, Dallas. 
Secretary, Mrs. O. A. Mangrum, Dallas. 
WATERBURY (Conn.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Herbert R. Root, 345 Lincdln St., Waterbury. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lewis G. Merrill, 326 Farmington Ave., Waterbury. 
Watkins GLEN (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. James Fletcher, Montour Falls. 
Secretary, Mrs. Carrie L. Button, 108 roth St., Watkins Glen. 

West Cuester (Pa.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Isaac G. Roberts, 217 E. Washington St., West Chester. 
Secretary, Miss Lilian W. Pierce, 303 W. Miner St., West Chester. 

Wyncorte (Pa.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Mrs. Everett Griscom, “Briar Bush,” Roslyn. 

Secretary, Miss Esther Heacock, Wyncote. 


REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


DR. EUGENE SWOPE, IN CHARGE OF THE 
ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


are each slightly in advance of the numbers for last year. 


of nesting species for years to come. 


more effective as a memorial and as a conservation measure. 


native bird-foods are plentiful. 


attractive. 


of asking admission to the Sanctuary. 


to serve. 
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A total of 111 species of bids has been identified and listed during the year. 
Wilson’s Snipe, Blackburnian Warbler, and Connecticut Warbler were re- 
corded for the first time in the history of the Sanctuary. The grand total of 
all species is 133. Twenty-nine species nested and reared their young, and 
there were 116 known nests. A few more will be revealed when the leaves fall. 
A grand total of 33 species has nested in the Sanctuary to date. The number 
of species identified, the number of species nesting, and the number of nests 


As the new trees and shrubs annually attain height and density, their 
attractiveness to most species of woods birds is increased, and their fitness as 
nesting-sites is improved; this favorable change promises a gradual increase 


Not quite one-third of the 1ear portion of the Sanctuary is yet conditioned 
with those effective bird-attracting qualities essential in sanctuaries of small 
area, and especially such sanctuaries as serve as examples and centers of 
influence. At the rate this Sanctuary has progressed in sanctuary-fitness, 
twenty years more will be required to properly complete its development. 
Ten years is about the shortest time this work could be accomplished, even if 
special funds were available, (¢800 annually to pay for labor and nursery stock 
would make the ten-year development possible). However, each day, winter, 
spring, summer and autumn, something is accomplished; it may be little, it 
may be much, but something is accomplished toward making the Sanctuary 


All our trees and shrubs bore abundant fruit this season. There was an 
over-abundance of this bird-food in early summer. The autumn and winter 


Approximately 40,000 people visited the Fountain during the past year. 
This annually increasing number of visitors is due to a growing appreciation 
of the beauty and significance of the Fountain. Then the natural development 
of the shrubs and trees in the Court of the Fountain make the place more 


Bird students admitted into the Sanctuary are leaining to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements, with the result that more are being accommodated. 
Groups, clubs, organizations, and large classes, actuated by the picnic spirit, 
are learning that avian welfare is taken seriously here and realizing the futility 


There has been progress this year in each purpose the Sanctuary is expected 
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BERTRAM G. BRUESTLE, AGENT FOR MARYLAND 


At the beginning of this school term, I started work in the extreme western 
portion of Maryland, and then worked from this mountainous section in an 
easterly direction, finishing for this season in southern Maryland. 

Figures show a drop in Junior memberships for the year. This, it is to be 
noted, has been universal in practically all states. I am certain this falling off in 
enrollment in my particular territory is due to the economic stress which, owing 
to the poor crops of the summer of 1930, the agricultural people had to bear. 

Quite a few schools were visited, where I had been the year before. The 
county school superintendents, teachers, and children, all seemed pleased to 
have the ‘Bird Man’ say a little something to them again. Bird-houses seem 
more plentiful throughout the rural districts. I saw an exceptional number in 
a certain section of the mining part of the state. 

Mr. E. Lee Le Compte, State Game-Warden, added to my equipment this 
year a roll of motion picture film entitled, ‘The Raising of Bob-white Quail by 
Electricity.’ This was greatly appreciated by children of all ages, though I 
showed it mostly to older children. I use a reel of song-birds at their nests 
for the small children. 

Taking it all in all, the work is most successful, and many children are 
growing up with a better understanding of the value of our bird-life. 

The following figures show the number of lectures given and audiences 
addressed : 
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ARTHUR H. NORTON, AGENT FOR MAINE 


The oversight of the large flock of wild fowl which passes the winter within 
the limits of the city of Portland was kept up through the cold months, during 
which time the feeding-places were threatened by an icy covering. Owing to 
the mildness of the season, however, food was available throughout the winter. 

The local Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs in the state have maintained 
their spirit of activity, carrying out various forms of progress, which appear 
in their several reports. 
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The observance of Bird Day was recommended by the Governor of the 
state, William Tudor Gardiner, and this event once more was carried out 
with the usual interest by schools and some of the clubs. 

A session of the State Legislature (the 85th) was held during the winter. The 
proceedings were given constant watchfulness until adjournment; several hearings 
were attended. Seven additional sanctuaries were established by this Legislature. 

The period from June 23 to July 14, in company with Robert P. Allen of 
the New York office, was devoted to an extensive inspection of the sea-bird 
colonies along the coast of Maine. Upward of 200 islands were examined, the 
condition of the breeding birds observed, and a rough census of their numbers 
made, The general condition of the birds was found to be gratifying; the breed- 
ing of Great Black-backed Gulls, the return of Double-crested Cormorants, 
and the increase of Eider Ducks were most satisfactory findings. 

Considerable mortality among the very young Terns and Herring Gulls at 
some places was very noticeable. Nevertheless, large numbers of both of these 
species were raised everywhere. 

The usual demand for talks by organizations, and for information or advice 
by individuals, has been given careful attention. 


FRANCES A. HURD, AGENT FOR CONNECTICUT 


Due to the codperation of our superintendents of schools, teachers, and 
pupils, the Junior Audubon activities in Connecticut make a creditable show- 
ing for a year of unusual reverses. Your Agent visited 104 schools and gave 
209 talks to 24,320 children and adults. These talks were given in public and 
parochial schools, at Scout meetings, and to Bird Clubs. 

Connecticut now ranks fifth among the states in this field of work, and 
closed the year with a membership of 11,834 for its 272 Junior Audubon Clubs. 
Statistics give little idea of the real interest taken and, therefore, we quote 
from some of the many letters received. The children say: “We enjoyed your 
talk very much. It was more fun than going on a picnic. When we did go on 
our picnic, I saw some birds I had never seen before.” ‘I am always glad when 
I see you coming in the door. I love to see the birds you have.” “The name 
of our Club is ‘Mother Nature’s Children.’ I enjoy this year’s nature work 
much better than that of last year. We would appreciate it very much if you 
would visit us again.’ ‘You came to our school some time ago and we were 
interested in your bird-calls and enjoyed them very much. We would like to 
have you come again this year when it will be convenient for you.” 

The principals also add a cheery note: “The children have so enthusiasti- 
cally received the Leaflets that we are now ordering an additional hundred 
sets.” “You are quoted quite frequently in our talks about birds, and a hearty 
welcome is assured whenever you can come.” “We all enjoyed your visit very 
much and are looking forward to another next year. Many thanks for all you 
have done for us.” 
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From the head teacher of a large city school, after my first visit: “TI felt 
very badly not to say good-bye to you yesterday, so I must let you know by 
letter how much we appreciate all you did for us during the day. I have already 
had one telephone call from a parent telling me how much it meant to her 
child to have you spend the day with us. We thank you so much and hope you 
will come to see us again.” 

What the superintendents of schools add: ‘“Teachers and pupils have spoken 
highly of your talks to them at this visit. Again I thank you for giving us this 
consideration.” “We trust vou will find it possible to visit our schools this 
spring. Our pupils have always greatly enjoyed your talks and exhibits.” 
“T feel most heartily in favor of the Audubon Society’s activities which are 
being carried on in the schools and am very glad to have suggestions and helps 
in this important field of education.”. ‘We should be glad to have you visit 
any or all of our schools at any time that it is convenient for you.” “TI want to 
thank you ever so much for the two days spent in this section. I am sure you 
have been a big inspiration to the children.” “You will be most welcome in 
any of my schools for bird-talks at any time you can come.” 

Our State Supervisor of Nature-Study writes: “I believe that between us 
we are making an impression upon the schools of the state in regard to out-of- 
doors and nature-study. It has been a great pleasure for me to go to the schools 
and find them industriously working at bird-study. Everything that we do to 
further the cause of nature-study in the schools is adding to the happiness and 
joy of our boys and girls, and to the spirit of conservation among our young 
people. You may be interested in knowing that we are purchasing many nature 
reels, among which are several on birds.”’ 

As we look back through the years and view the progress that has been made 
in the teaching of bird-study, our faith is increased, and we are encouraged to 
redouble our efforts to advance this splendid work. 


SIDNEY R. ESTEN, AGENT FOR INDIANA 


Lectures were given during the past year in 34 of the 92 counties in Indiana, 
of which 4 counties—Owen, Harrison, Randolph, and Fountain—were visited for 
the first time. From January 10, 1925, when Alden H. Hadley began his lecture- 
work in Indiana, to the present time, a total of 67 counties have been visited and 
lectures given. During the coming year, 4 new counties are scheduled for lectures, 
and it is hoped that the counties not previously visited may be booked for the 
future. There have been 361 lectures given to 62,207 people as follows: 

3 radio talks 
eer re seeeeee se 5158 adults 
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307 lectures........ . 57,049 young people 
(Grade children, high schools, peivate aad normal schools, 
colleges, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and Boy Scouts.) 
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The response to the Junior Audubon movement was not as great as in the 
preceding year, for only 17 per cent of the number appealed to became Club 
members—a total of 240 Clubs and 9805 members. 

Fifty-one hikes were taken during the school year, with over 500 children 
or adults in attendance. About 12,000 miles were covered in lecture-work, both 
by train or automobile. About 1400 letters have been written in connection 
with the making of the program and in answer to questions abovt conservation 
and birds. The greatest number of requests were from those who desired 
knowledge of conservation and bird-protective laws, bird-house construction, 
and for free literature and free colored illustrations of birds. 

Lectures were given before a number of state and district organizations in 
convention. 

Effort was made this year by the State Audubon Society to make the Car- 
dinal the State Bird, but this failed. The State Audubon Society during the 
year, under its very capable President, Dr. Earl Brooks, of Noblesville, has 
codperated in every way possible with your Agent in Indiana in the spreading 
of bird-knowledge, and in interesting children in the Junior Audubon Clubs. 


MARY SEARL SAGE, AGENT FOR LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Owing to the epidemic of infantile paralysis, it has been impossible to go 
into the schools this fall, for many of them opened so late that very little time, 
just at present, can be given to outside work. 

During the year over 70 lectures were given, and many hundreds of miles 
traveled in a little car. Many of the schools are small, of one and two rooms, 
and often several miles apart, so it is not possible to visit more than one or two 
ina day. The interest, however, is as keen as ever, and I have many future 
appoiniments to fill. 

Again, the booth at the Fair at Mineola was a success. The attendance 
was not nearly so large as in former years, owing, it is said, to the epidemic. 
Our booth, however, was visited by hundreds, and quantities of literature 
given out and numberless questions answered. The sale of cards was larger 
than in previous years, and the last day of the Fair saw an empty table. 

Owing to an enforced vacation, I was unable to do any work in May, one 
of the busiest months, which explains the fewer lectures given during the year. 
However, there will be no lack of work this fall and winter, and I plan to be in 
a central location where I can reach a number of schools without having to 
spend too much time in driving miles to reach them. There is no lack of 
enthusiasm, and everywhere I am welcomed by teachers and pupils. The 
unfortunate part of the work is the epidemic cutting down the number of 
pupils and the extra duties placed on the teachers. 

Many films have been received and the pictures are getting better every 
year. I have had a number of slides made which I will show during the coming 
season, along with those used from the Audubon Association. I have a new 
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screen and, with the lantern so kindly loaned me by Dr. Pearson, I am enabled 
to show the pictures which so delight the children, and interest the grown-ups 
as well. 


SAMUEL E. PERKINS III, ASSOCIATE FIELD AGENT 
FOR MARYLAND 


It gives me pleasure to submit the following report of my activities as field 
lecturer for the Game Division of Maryland, and the National Association of 
Audubon Societies for the school year 1930-31. The following counties were 
covered: 


Baltimore Howard Somerset 
Cecil Kent Wicomico 
Harford Queen Annes Worcester 


All except Baltimore County had been visited the previous year. 

I have continued my last year’s practice of writing articles relative to bird- 
life as observed in various locations, with the result that persons have advised 
me that following the reading thereof they have, themselves, visited the 
regions I had studied in order to acquaint themselves with the wild life known 
to be there. The press in these counties courteously printed my articles, 
written to stimulate keener interest in bird-life, under titles as follows: 


A Singing Bird in March. Field-notes (Cecil County). 

A Winter Day at Doughoregon Manor. Field-notes (Harford County). 

A Winter Day upon Elk Neck Peninsula. In Search of Shore-birds. 

Appreciation of Bird-Life. Nature Neighbors. 

Arbor Day. Ocean City Appeals to Nature Students. 
At Shrewsbury in the Rain. Orioles at Centerville. 

Banded Birds of the Bay. September Birds (Worcester County). 
Birds at Wye Oak. Spring Birds (Caroline County). 

Birds’ Nests in Rural Mail-boxes. Spring is Here (Cecil County). 


Birds of the Town of Lynch (Kent County). The Great Auk. 

I have observed that even the youngest children in school are gaining a 
knowledge of the common birds and express themselves through opinions 
gained from observation suggested to them through school-lectures on bird- 
life. In several instances I found that children related certain birds pointed 
out to them in pictures to others with which they had already formed an 
acquaintance, as was instanced by the answer of a pupil to the question ‘‘What 
bird is this one?’ (pointing to the Cardinal Grosbeak or Red-bird). The 
answer was “Red Jay.” Having an acquaintance with the Jay caused the 
youngster to relate the shape of the Cardinal to that bird, at the same time 
noting that it was a different color. 

I find an increasing number of bird-houses in each county over last year, 
and have had many reports as to the activities of the occupants thereof. Feed- 
ing-stations built near the school windows, suggested the previous year, have 
given pupils a knowledge of a half-dozen species of winter birds. 
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There are some schools, however, where the disinterested attitude of the 
teacher has brought about a lethargic spirit in connection with the enjoyment 
of knowledge of bird-life. I have noted in the press many more reports of 
first appearances of different species in the spring as they return from migration 
than formerly, which, to my mind, means that the economic and esthetic 
worth of our bird-life is being appreciated by a larger group of bird-lovers 
than formerly. 

A statistical tabulation of addresses and numbers spoken to is appended: 
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J. P. JENSEN, AGENT FOR MINNESOTA 


Your Agent has enjoyed a very busy year, mainly in his own State, and a 
short period spent in the neighboring State of Iowa. In Minnesota, the engage- 
ments were mostly returns, and the keen interest and lively enthusiasm dis- 
played by the pupils and teachers at the return of “The Bird Man’ is certainly 
a big part of the reward for his efforts to teach the ‘Wonders of Our Birds’ 
and their value to man. 

After six years of lecture-work in the North Central States, addressing all 
kinds of groups of adults, and especially school-children, your Agent is con- 
vinced that if wild-life conservation is to be a permanent success it can be 
accomplished only by a process of education in the schools of our states. The 
young never forget what we tell them, and generally act accordingly. The 
adult, perhaps, may be influenced, but “It is difficult to teach an old dog 
new tricks.” 

The number addressed during the year runs well over 30,000, and 
the total of lectures more than 150, making an average attendence of 
about 200, although many groups were above 500. While the major number 
of lectures were in public and parochial schools, some were in colleges and 
before other groups interested in bird-life, such as Izaak Walton League 
Chapters, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Kiwanis Clubs, etc. In many places 
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your Agent has been requested to come annually, and it is especially in these 
places that one realizes the growth in interest and knowledge of bird-life. The 
organizing of a large Junior Audubon Club in such places is, of course, always 
a pleasant part of the annual program. 

Two new departures have been used by your Agent the past year, with 
considerable success. One is a follow-up of teachers who have organized Junior 
Clubs in the past, and who are personally known to your Agent; they have been 
sent material, with a request to have a “bigger club than last year.” The other 
is interesting county superintendents who have charge of rural and ungraded 
schools in each county in our State, so that they will interest their teachers 
in bird-study and the formation of Junior Audubon Clubs. 

In each high school, your Agent generally becomes acquainted with the 
instructor in biology, who usualJly can be induced to have all or a large part 
of his students in that subject organize a Junior Club. 

For the past lecture season your Agent has used as illustrative materials, 
colored slides, Audubon Bird Charts, and, more than ever, well-mounted 
specimens of birds which are carried in cases from which they readily can be 
removed, so as to be used during the lectures and seen at close range before 
and after the lecture period. 

The financial depression, of course, has affected this territory, like all 
others, so it has been much more difficult to enroll pupils and form large 
Junior Clubs. “Smaller Clubs and more of them” seems the best slogan at present. 


DR. JOHN B. MAY, AGENT FOR NEW ENGLAND 


During the past year, your Agent has continued to take an active interest 
in legislative matters concerning wild life in New England. He appeared 
before many legislative hearings in Massachusetts, with varying success. One 
bill which was particularly offensive to conservationists would have restored the 
privilege of ‘baiting’ water-fowl at gunning-stands, which the preceding 
legislature had prohibited. Your Agent and the Secretary of the Massachusetis 
Audubon Society were the only opponents to appear against this bill in the 
hearing, and it was sponsored by the House Chairman of the Committee. The 
bill was held in committee for a long time, then suddenly presented to the 
House, which passed it, and it had received one reading in the Senate before 
its opponents knew it had been reported. Your Agent immediately interviewed 
various Senators and the bill failed of a second reading. However, reconsider- 
ation was demanded; it failed in its third reading on a show of hands, but was 
finally passed by one vote on a roll-call. The Governor promptly vetoed the 
bill, with a message which stated that “such baiting leads to a promiscuous 
slaughter of migratory birds which it should be our effort to protect.” 

Another bill, which would have given much-needed protection to some of 
our Hawks and Owls, was introduced by the Associated Committees on Wild- 
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e Life Conservation, but was put over to the next annual session without a 
e hearing, although your Agent had prepared a mass of material on the habits 
3 of these birds. 
Your Agent opposed a bill which would allow field-trials of hunting-dogs 
during the breeding season of the game they were trained to hunt, but this 
passed over his lone protest. Several other bills received the action he wished, 
however. 


Your Agent represented the Association at a hearing before a committee of 
the Connecticut Legislature regarding the formation of a Division of Ornith- 
ology in that state. Although the bill presented became a law, no appropriation 
was made this year, and the position of State Ornithologist of Connecticut is 
still vacant. 

Much important work was accomplished by your Agent, acting in his 
capacity as a director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and the Federa- 
tion of the Bird Clubs of New England, and as a member of the Associated 
Committees on Wild-Life Conservation. Several proposed sanctuaries have 
been visited and advice given about these, as well as regarding numerous 
public and semi-public sanctuaries. As a member of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests, your Agent asked that the new Binney Pond 
Reservation on the much-traveled Wapack Trail be madea perpetual sanctuary 
by the State, and it became the first sanctuary of this type in New Hampshire. 
Your Agent also visited sanctuaries in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

In coéperation with the State Bird Committee of the Massachusetts Grange, 
your Agent assisted at their annual Bird Day in May, and in various other 
ways. He also has given many lectures on wild life and on conservation matters, 
in which the work of the National Association of Audubon Societies has been 
mentioned. 

During July, while on his vacation, your Agent visited five National Parks 
Yellowstone, Grand Teton, Zion, Bryce, and Grand Canyon—studying 
their wild life and making contacts with ranger-naturalists and other officials. 

Oil-conditions on the New England coast have received considerable 
study. The mortality among water-birds did not approach that of preceding 
years, apparently, for some unexplained reason. 

Much time has been given to work on the bulletin on the ‘Hawks of North 
America,’ and about three-quarters of the manuscript is in completed form. 
This has taken more time than anticipated, but the mass of data accumulated 
on the feeding habits of these birds should be of great value when printed. 
Considerable interest has been aroused by articles and lectures on these gener- 
ally valuable but vanishing birds. 


HARRIET U. GOODE, AGENT FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


By a coéperative arrangement between the National Association and the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, I began my active Junior Club work in the 
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schools on January 2 and continued it until June 1, 1931. During this time I 
gave 325 lectures, reaching nearly 40,000 individuals. Of these lectures, 200 
were illustrated by lantern slides and 125 talks were illustrated by leaflets or 
Bird Charts. Sometimes the illustrated talks were followed by visits to the 
schoolrooms where pupils and teachers were encouraged to ask questions. 

While most of my time was spent in the public grade schools, requests for 
lectures were received and cheerfully accepted from normal training schools, 
private schools and Girl Scout troups. 

Contrasted with the occasional attitude of school superintendents and 
principals twelve or more years ago, when I first became active in the Junior 
Club work, the outlook for Massachusetts is most gratifying. Formerly the 
value of this teaching was sometimes questioned ; now it is universally accepted 
as being an important factor in education. 

Superintendents of schools in several towns gave their entire day to my 
visit, taking me from one school to another, so that none should be left out. 
They have expressed appreciation of the generosity of the Audubon Societies 
in sending a speaker to their schools, and have voiced the hope that the work 
may be continued. 


MRS. MARY E. WINGO, AGENT FOR SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


This, the fourth report of your Agent for Savannah, demonstrates a closer 
approach to understanding and appreciation of our feathered friends by pupils 
and teachers who are enthusiastically acquiring greater knowledge of their 
value and beauty in relationship to mankind. It is true that some may be 
reached only through an appeal based on the birds’ economic value, but the 
greater number respond to the “Quest of that beauty God put us here to find.” 

Rural schools are taking the study of birds as a real duty and are making it 
a community asset. These schools have shrubbery, bird-boxes, feeding shelves, 
and bird-baths, some made by the school while others were presented by friends. 
It is a delightful experience to watch the children eating their lunch at tables 
built on the school-grounds, while Robins, Blue Jays, Mockers, etc., pick 
up tidbits of meat, bread, or fruit dropped for their benefit. When the weather 
does not permit of outdoor lunches, (a rare occasion in Chatham County), a 
feeding-plate is passed, and each child deposits a small bit of lunch for these 
bird-friends. Is not this character-building through bird-study? City schools 
supplement classroom work by visits to parks and nearby woods to get a more 
intimate acquaintance with birds and trees. 

Lectures have been presented in all the elementary and junior high schools 
in Chatham County; biology classes of senior high schools, in private schools, 
kindergartens, orphanages, juvenile protective homes, before the Teachers’ 
Association of Chatham County, Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Society of Colonial Dames; in the Natural History Museum 
of Charleston, S. C., and the Charleston Navy Yard. Conservation was stressed 
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in every lecture. Slide-lectures were introduced with a picture of the American 
Eagle—the emblem of our country—with brief historical outline and an appeal 
for its protection. At the conclusion of one lecture, a student of the senior 
high ‘school arose and stated that he, with several other Scouts, several years 
ago, had scaled a pine tree and captured a pair of Eaglets. The birds had been 
carefully raised in captivity, but he said he would release them if they were 
able to fly, further stating that if he had been aware of the facts as presented 
that day, the birds would not be suffering the indignity of display in a cage. 
The story of the capture was not unlike that of Dallas Lore Sharpe’s recital 
of his adventure—the sequel so different. Bird plays were dramatized and 
special programs given honoring Audubon’s birthday. A half-hour program 
was broadcasted by your Agent once a week during March, April, and May, 
carrying bird-lessons, records of songs, stories, and poems, as a part of the 
Junior Audubon program. A weekly reading was also given by your Agent as 
part of the Woman’s Hour broadcast over WTOC, Savannah, during October, 
November, and December. This radio station alloted three half-hour privileges 
for broadcasting information about the Christmas Festival of the Birds, and 
the resultant programs. 

Your Agent prepared a suggestive statement of the objectives in bird-study 
from the first to sixth grade inclusive, and distributed it to the teachers. A 
movement for the designation of a Bird Day in Georgia received the endorse- 
ment of many prominent organizations throughout the state. In addition, 
many other activities, too numerous to mention, have engaged the attention 
of your Agent throughout the year. In all chese, splendid coéperation has 
been experienced from the Superintendent of Education and from the school 
principals. The Garden Club of Savannah again coéperated with us with its 
prizes for the spring garden-contest. 

The following is a summary of the work accomplished: 
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Educational Leafiets: 

Distributed and collected fees for..................+.0.+4+++++2,218 Junior Sets 


REPORT OF ROBERT P. ALLEN ON INSPECTION OF 
BIRD COLONIES ON ATLANTIC COAST 


During the spring and summer months the writer made three trips of in- 
spection to various nesting colonies of water-birds on the Atlantic Coast. The 
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three sections visited were the entire coast of Maine, the southern coast of 
New Jersey, and the coasts of North and South Carolina. Ten of the thirty- 
five wardens employed by the Association during 1931 were situated in these 
sectors, and it was the purpose of the inspection to determine the characttr of 
the work being done by these wardens, as well as to obtain first-hand, up- 
to-date knowledge of the species protected. 

Egret and Heron rookeries in coastal North and South Carolina were visited 
during late May and early June. In the course of this inspection, 6 Egret and 
Heron rookeries were observed, and it was estimated that they contained 
nearly sooo birds of the combined species. More than 1000 of these were the 
beautiful little Snowy Egrets, once so close to extermination, and some 700 
were the larger American Egrets. In the wilderness of Washo Lake, near 
McClellanville, S. C., about 30 Wood Ibises were found, which were undoubt- 
edly nesting in that well-protected area. The colony of Florida Cormorants on 
Great Lake, Craven County, N. C., contained 141 occupied nests. This 
colony marks the northern breeding limit of this bird in the United States, and 
was discovered by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson in 1898. Various islands and ‘shell 
lumps’ in Pamlico Sound were visited, notably Royal Shoal Island, about 
10 miles west of Ocracoke. It is interesting to note, in the Annual Report of 
the Audubon Society of North Carolina for the year 1904, that Dr. Pearson, 
then Secretary of that Society, was greatly encouraged to find 341 young of the 
Royal Tern on this same island. At that time warden protection, directed by 
the State Audubon Society with the aid of the Thayer Fund, had just made a 
start in North Carolina. Today we enjoy the immense benefits of those pioneer 
efforts. During the season of 1931 there were about 2400 Royal Terns and 
40 Cabot’s Terns nesting on Royal Shoal Island, and it would be reasonable 
to suppose that more than 2000 young of the Royal Tern alone were reared on 
the tiny ‘lump’ of shell and sand. In addition, about 500 Laughing Gulls and 
more than a score of Common Terns were nesting on Royal Shoal, while 136 
Brown Pelicans had made the southern tip a roosting-place. 

Through the latter part of June and early July a survey of the sea-bird 
colonies on the Maine coast was made by the writer and Arthur H. Norton, 
Field Agent for that state. More than 200 islands were inspected, extending 
from Grand Manan Channel to Saco Bay, and nesting sea-birds of one or more 
species were observed on 111 of these islands. This is a great improvement 
over conditions existing 27 years ago when the first Audubon wardens began 
their duties on the Maine coast. An outstanding observation was the nesting 
of the Great Black-backed Gull, on at least 10 different islands from Machias 
Bay to near Pemaquid Point. These are the first actual records of the nesting 
of this species within the boundaries of the United States, the first young birds 
being discovered on the outer Double-headed Shot, on June 25. 

Other matters of interest on the Maine coast were the extended breeding of 
the Double-crested Cormorant, the evident improvement in the status of the 
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Eider, and the very great increase in the number of Herring Gulls. Before 
considering our observations of the Cormorants just mentioned, for the sake 
of comparison, I would like to quote the following from Knight’s ‘Birds of 
Maine’: “... the only place along the coast where they (Double-crested Cor- 
morants) are known to breed is at Black Horse Ledge, near Isle au Haut... . I 
have never seen more than five nests on this ledge at a time, and more often 
only one or two nests.” Since that time (1908) conditions have improved, due 
to continued protection, and in 1931 there were more than 1700 adults of this 
species nesting along the coast of Maine. Colonies varying greatly in size were 
found on five separate islands or ledges, and many young were raised. Eider 
Ducks were a common sight during the trip, and were observed with broods 
as far west as Penobscot Bay. The greatest increase, however, was to be seen 
among the Herring Gulls. We observed nesting colonies on 77 different islands, 
and an extremely conservative estimate of the numbers of adult birds was 
placed at 52,000. In many instances these numbers were somewhat alarming, 
as the Gulls had driven Terns from old and established breeding-grounds. The 
Terns, as a whole, were holding their own, there being more than 7400 Arctic 
Terns, more than 7300 Common Terns, and about 550 Roseates, scattered 
along the coast. Puffins were nesting on Machias Seal Island and on Matinicus 
Rock; Razor-billed Auks on Machias Seal; and Leach’s Petrel and Black 
Guillemots generally along the coast. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Pearson, the writer joined with Beecher S. Bowdish, 
Secretary of the New Jersey Audubon Society, in a survey of the nesting sea- 
birds of the southern New Jersey coast. The survey was made the third week 
of July, going by boat from Beach Haven to Wildwood. Five species were 
observed nesting in scattered colonies, including the northern nesting limit of 
the Black Skimmer. A brief survey each spring appears to be the only sound 
method of determining at which points warden protection would be advisable, 
as the region is more or less densely populated, and the birds inclined to be 
erratic in their choice of nesting-sites. 

The merest outline of the results of these inspections has been presented. 
In this one may see not only the character of the work being done by Audubon 
wardens, but the rewards of such work. It is to be hoped that future years 
will witness as great accomplishment. 


REPORT OF ALDEN H. HADLEY AND DR. FRANK R. OASTLER 
ON INSPECTION OF BIRD COLONIES ON GULF COAST 


During the summer of 1931, the period from the middle of June to July 15 
was spent by the writer, in company of Dr. Frank R. Oastler, the Association’s 
Second Vice-president, in visiting various colonies of nesting sea- and other 
water-birds along the coasts of Texas and Louisiana. Our trip of inspection 
began at Green Island in Laguna Madre, Texas, where a week was spent. Here, 
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without doubt, is the finest and most interesting Heron colony in the United 
States. Green Island, together with other neighboring islands, a number of 
years ago, was leased to the Association by the State of Texas, for a period of 
fifty years, to be administered by it as a bird sanctuary. The colony on Green 
Island, at the time of our visit in June, numbered between 10,000 and 12,000 
birds, adult and young. Five species were represented in order of abundance 
as follows: Reddish Egret, Snowy Egret, Louisiana, Ward’s, and Black- 
crowned Night Heron. From April to September, there may be observed here 
nesting operations in all stages on the part of one or another of the five species 
represented. On other islands constituting the Green Island Reservation, some 
of these five species also breed in considerable numbers, while on neighboring 
sand-spits were noted a small colony of Black Skimmers and Least Terns. An 
interesting discovery was a flock of more than 500 non-breeding Roseate Spoon- 
bills, among the tidal lagoons to the westward of Green Island. This doubtless 
represented a post-nuptial northward migration from the Mexican Coast. 

A splendid colony of some 2000 Snowy Egrets and Louisiana Herons was 
visited on Big Vingt-une Island in Galveston Bay. Here 17 adult Roseate 
Spoonbills and 5 nests, with young, were found. Additional notes on the nesting 
birds of this region, furnished by J. J. Carroll. of Houston, tell of many colonies 
of the Egret and Snowy Egret scattered all up and down the coast from East 
Bay to Point Isabel. At Eagle Lake is a colony of several thousand of these 
birds, with, of course, the Snowy predominating. According to Mr. Carroll, 
these two species are increasing very rapidly all along the Texas coast, with 
the Snowy outnumbering the Egret about 20 to 1. Mr. Carroll also reports 
unusually fine colonies of the Reddish Egret, Egret, Snowy Egret, Louisiana 
and Ward’s Herons on the Second Chain of Islands in San Antonio Bay. Here, 
also, he discovered a small colony of nesting Roseate Spoonbills. It was here, 
in 1918, that Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson found the Reddish Egret nesting, it having 
been regarded for some time as having practically disappeared as a breeding 
species in the United States. 

I now pass to Louisiana. In the Lake Charles region, our warden conducted 
us to a fine colony of about 2000 Snowy Egrets and Louisiana Herons. Our 
Roseate Spoonbil] colony at Bird Island, for some unaccountable reason, 
failed to return this year. From evidence gathered, it appears that Spoonbills 
are uncertain and erratic in their nesting habits. 

Our warden at Ray’s Lake also continued to protect a colony of Snowy 
Egrets and Louisiana Herons. 

On June 29, Dr. Oastler and the writer, as guests of the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Conservation, left New Orleans for a week’s cruise inspecting the bird 
islands of Mississippi and Chandeleur Sounds, ending with the Mud Lumps 
about the delta of the Mississippi. Our first stop was at Isle Aux La Pitre. 
Here we met F. W. Carroll, of New Orleans, who had spent two months carrying 
on bird-banding operations. He estimated a bird-population of more than 
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7000 on this Island, consisting of Royal, Least, and Forster’s Terns, Laughing 
Gulls, some Willets and Louisiana Clapper Rails. He also calculated that the 
mortality of young birds, from all causes (heat, ants, and cotton rats), was at 
least 60 per cent. To the southward on Sundown Island, a colony of about 
1000 Laughing Gulls was found, together with some Forster’s and Caspian 
Terns, and about 200 Black Skimmers. Two days were spent on North Island, 
which is one of the innermost of the Chandeleur group. Here, in the dense, 
short growth of mangroves, was a flourishing colony of Brown Pelicans number- 
ing about 1ooo adult birds. Not far from the Pelican colony there was a rooke1y 
of several hundred Louisiana and Black-crowned Night Herons. Caspian 
Terns, Willets, and Oyster-catchers, also, were found nesting in some numbers. 
Probably the most notable feature of the bird-life on North Island, however, 
was an enormous roosting colony of Man-o’-war-birds, numbering possibly 
8000 to 10,000 individuals. This, of course, represented a post-nuptial north- 
ward migratory movement, as there are no authentic breeding records of this 
species along our coasts. After leaving North Island, we headed southward 
for the Breton Island Reservation, stopping at both Curlew and Erroll islands, 
where we found wonderful congregations of Royal and Cabot’s Terns with 
which were interspersed a goodly number of Caspians. In the time at our 
disposal, it was impossible to form even an approximate estimate of their 
numbers. However, there were many thousands of the first two mentioned 
species, and on Erroll Island, particularly, the beach was lined, as far as one 
could see, with the young. On Erroll Island, also, were found numbers of 
breeding Brown Pelicans, the nests containing freshly laid eggs. Our visit to 
Breton Island a day later revealed a flourishing colony of about 1oco Black 
Skimmers and several hundred Laughing Gulls. The Terns, which had formerly 
nested abundantly on the Island, had evidently moved elsewhere. 

From Breton Island we headed for the Mud Lumps, near the mouth of 
Pass a’Loutre. On this Federal bird-refuge, we found from 15,000 to 20,000 
Brown Pelicans, including both adults and young. These for several years have 
been under the care of an Audubon warden. The colony, in spite of much conges- 
tion, appeared to be in a thriving condition, and there were unusually few signs 
of mortalities. However, we were informed by State Ornithologist E. S. Hopkins, 
that an affection of the entire alimentary tract, which also was marked by an 
acute inflammation of the mucous membranes of the throat and mouth, had 
taken much toll of the birds during the months of the preceding winter. 

Our month’s field-trip ended with a voyage up the Mississippi by way of 
Pass a’Loutre. Everywhere along the marsh-lined shores might be seen the 
graceful Louisiana Herons and Snowy Egrets and other members of the Heron 
family, while, now and then, the stately form of an American Egret was out- 
lined against the lush greenery of the low banks. All these were contentedly 
feeding, without fear or danger of molestation, and were convincing evidence 
of the great progress that has been made in the cause of bird-protection. 
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REPORTS OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


California.—The lectures of the past year have been varied and interesting: 
‘Oberammergau and the Passion Play,’ by our President, Mrs. Harriet Williams 
Myers; ‘Yellowstone National Park,’ by M. P. Skinner; ‘Our Educated Orioles,’ 
by Dr. Henry Smith Williams, whose paintings and nests were fascinating 
features of the program; ‘Birds and Their Habits,’ by Miss Helen S. Pratt; 
‘Birds from Sierra to Sea,’ by Bert Harwell, of Yosemite National Park; and 
“New and Rare Plants of Field and Garden,’ by Ernest Braunton. Mrs. Ben 
L. Clary presented “The Habits of Some of Our Desert Birds.’ 

Each year brings new subjects to be considered, and thereby our interest 
is renewed and stirred to greater efforts in conservation. The bill to amend 
the law in relation to the trapping of wild animals, also the Wildflower Bill 
(Section 384 of the Penal Code) had our active support. We are opposed to 
the Ten-year Plan for the Control of Predatory Animals which would permit, 
among other poisons, the use of thallium. Letters of protest have been written 
to U. S. Senators and to newspapers. 

A committee of our members drafted the ‘State Bird’ Bill, which was pre- 
sented jointly with that of the Cooper Club at the recent session of our State 
Legislature, and bird-lovers in general, and especially Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, 
who originated the bird-campaign and devoted her time, energy, and enthu- 
siasm for furthering it, 1ejoice that the Quail is now our State Bird. Junior 
Audubon work continues to flourish under the direction of Miss Helen S. 
Pratt. We mourn the loss of Dr. David Starr Jordon, one of California’s 
most distinguished citizens—our Honorary President.—(Mrs.) MARGARET S. 
KINSMAN, Secretary. 


Connecticut.—The Executive Committee of the State Audubon Society 
of Connecticut had six meetings during the year. Its annual meeting, held in 
June, was open to the public, and Mr. Avis gave one of his popular lectures. 

In order to fairly demonstrate the work of our Society, it would be necessary 
to incorporate the reports of our School Secretary, Miss Hurd; of Mrs. Belle 
Johnson of the Connecticut Library Association who bandles our traveling 
libraries and lectures; of Mr. John Titcomb, State Warden and head of the 
Commission of Fish and Game, who places the ten large cases of mounted 
birds and mammals and superintends their conveyance by truck to all parts 
of the state; and also the interesting and detailed report of Warden Novak of 
Birdcraft Sanctuary concerning the daily happenings, not only in the Sanc- 
tuary itself, but the reactions upon the various groups of all kinds that visit 
the Cottage Museum to study the birds of Connecticut there exhibited, both 
in habitat groups and as single specimens in the study-room. 

It is impossible to give these reports here, owing to lack of space, but at 
(486) 
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the annual meeting, the first week in June, held in the neighboring Roger 
Ludlowe High School, an opportunity is given the public to hear for them- 
selves the work of the year. The meeting is followed by a visit to the Sanctuary 
where an ample luncheon is served. All this tells the tale of a successful year 
educationally which detailed figures would not enhance. The 17,000 visitors 
to the Sanctuary will best spread the news of our flourishing condition.— 
(Mrs.) KATHRYN GrppLE DEWITT, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—At our annual meeting in January, after the 
regular business had been transacted, we had informal reports from various 
members. Mrs. T. S. Palmer told of a visit to Audubon’s old home at 157th 
Street and Riverside Drive in New York, which made us feel that we wanted 
to go there, too. 

One of our younger members, Howard Ball, added three birds to the Life 
List of the District of Columbia, namely, Baird’s Sandpiper, Wilson’s Phal- 
arope, and Leach’s Petrel. Another member reported that the Black-throated 
Blue Warbler was seen at his feeding-tray on December 21, and every day in 
January. In March we had five study-classes for the public school children, 
with an average attendance of 137, while the adult classes, held on the same 
days, averaged 59. The classes for the children have been so successful in the 
past that we had been asked to have classes in two of our suburbs. One was 
held at Takoma Park (for the second year) and another at Chevy Chase. 

On two Saturdays in April and four in May, we had our regular field- 
meetings. On the first walk, 4 American Bitterns, 2 Wilson’s Snipe, 5 Blue- 
winged Teal, 1 Florida Gallinule, 1 Swamp Sparrow, and 1 Yellow Palm 
Warbler were among the birds seen. On our second outing, one of our members 
went on her one-hundredth consecutive walk and was presented with a gold 
Audubon pin. On the fourth walk, 20 species of Warblers were seen, among 
them the Prothonotary and Blue-winged. The outings averaged 37 persons 
and 63 species of birds. The birds were considered very scarce and the weather 
rather colder than usual.—(Miss) HELEN P. Curtps, Secretary. 


Florida.—Our annual meeting for 1931 was held in Sarasota. The program 
consisted of addresses by Dr. Eugene Swope, of the National Association; 
Mrs. Clinton Scollard (Jessie B. Rittenhouse); Hon. C. C. Woodward, Florida 
State Game Commissioner; and Mrs. Edith C. Munger, President of the 
Michigan Audubon Society. The invitation of Jacksonville for the 1932 
meeting was accepted, but because of the absence of the President from the 
State for the winter, the place of meeting will probably have to be changed to 
Daytona Beach. In the fall of 1931, the Society was able to secure a warden 
for the Government Brevard Pelican Reserve. This great rookery has re- 
mained unprotected since its establishment in 1923, and has been raided by 
the fisherman several times. Dr. Pearson approved the expenditure of $300 
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from the Dommerich Fund, and the Society contributed from its slender 
treasury the balance necessary to purchase tent and camp equipment and 
maintain a warden for 105 days. It is hoped that this protection can be con- 
tinued indefinitely, for it is much needed. The President made several trips 
of inspection to the rookery in the course of the year. 

The Society codéperated with the Florida Izaak Walton League and the 
State Chamber of Commerce Committee on Conservation in a campaign to 
influence the 1931 State Legislature to extend greater protection to the wild 
life of Florida. But the Legislature was composed largely of log-rollers, and 
our efforts mostly came to naught. The venture of the Society in publishing 
a quarterly, the Florida Naturalist, devoted to the serious study of Florida 
ornithology and kindred biological subjects, has not met with the success 
anticipated. Unless further support in increased membership is secured, this 
publication may have to be abandoned.—R. J. LONGSTREET, President. 


Indiana.—Each year, advancement in our work is seen. Over 100 new 
members have been added since May 1. We are not only working for an 
increased membership but it is our desire to have members in each one of the 
92 counties of the state. During the summer, bird articles have been published 
in county papers where we have no members, and bird-talks given, to increase 
interest in bird-knowledge and gain new recruits. In June, the Memorial 
Tablet to Isaac Washington Brown, Indiana’s ‘Bird and Bee Man,’ was 
fittingly dedicated by the Society and its friends at his unmarked grave at 
Rochester, Ind. 

Each year’s annual meeting shows an increase in attendance, interest, and 
activity. The meeting this year was held at the Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, in conjunction with the Muncie Garden Club and the Muncie Nature 
Club. The exhibit of posters, bird-houses, bird-photographs, mounted bird- 
specimens, and nests attracted considerable attention. At the dinner meeting 
we were glad to welcome back one of our own members, Alden H. Hadley, 
guest-speaker of the evening, now connected with the National Association 
offices, who, in his usual enthusiastic manner, brought to us the esthetic value 
of birds, illustrated with attractive lantern-slides. Bird-imitations by Miss 
Frances Sellers completed the evening’s program. The usual early morning 
bird-walk resulted in 69 species being observed. The remainder of the program 
consisted of papers read by members, giving their personal experiences in 
their various fields of bird-study. 

The Society has just published its annual bulletin of over 100 pages, con- 
taining chiefly papers presented at the annual meeting and notes on the ob- 
servations of our members. During the year a set of bird-books, purchased 
with funds contributed by members at the annual meeting, was presented to 
one of our younger members, an orphan, and ardent student of birds.—(Miss) 
MARGARET R. Knox, Secretary. 
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Kansas.—The Kansas Audubon Society holds monthly meetings through- 
out the year. During the winter months these meetings are held in the evening 
and are of a slightly more formal type than those of the outdoor season, when 
the meetings take the form of field-trips and picnic lunches. In February, 
Paul M. Gilmer, Government entomologist, stationed at Wichita, gave a talk 
on ‘Bird-Control of Insects.’ In February, Z. Wetmore, President of the Club, 
spoke on the subject of ‘Bird Identification,’ which was the theme for the 
year. He had a collection of books which he considers the most useful for 
this locality, and briefly sketched their aim and scope. Our First Vice-president, 
A. L. Hickman, entertained with one of his splendid chalk-talks, accompanied 
by Mrs. H. S. Miller’s whistled bird-calls. 

In April, we had a record meeting, when we used the set of traveling slides 
from the Massachusetts Audubon Society. These are excellent colored pictures 
with an accompanying lecture. We had as a guest that night, Will McCormick, 
a bird-imitator from Michigan, who added to the enjoyment of the evening 
with his whistled calls. Each month the bird-calendar is kept, noting time of 
arrival of migrants. At the May meeting, in Oak Park, the numbers of birds 
observed during about four hours was 52. A final check of all birds observed 
for the year will be made at the October meeting. 

We were happy in knowing that our Mrs. H. S. Miller was heard by many 
nature-lovers at Chautauqua, N. Y., and in other eastern cities this summer.— 
Mrs. Roy KINGKADE, Secretary. 


Kentucky.—The membership of the Club at the present time is 25. At 
the regular annual election of officers, in January, 1931, in addition to the 
regular officers, Miss Mary Florence Taney, founder of the organization and 
for many years President, was re-elected Honorary President. 

Former Senator Richard P. Ernst was delegated, as a representative of the 
Society, to place facts dealing with conservation of wild life in Kentucky 
before a special committee of Congress which is delving into replacement and 
conservation of wild life, including aquatic and bird-life. 

Mrs. James A. Davis, retiring President, has compiled and published a most 
interesting and authentic record of the life and work of John James Audubon. 
This article is especially valuable to the members of all Audubon Societies and 
is an outstanding achievement for the Kentucky Audubon Society. 

One of our members, Mr. Joseph Brandt, has been instrumental in establish- 
ing a State Game Preserve in the Dry Creek district between Crescent Springs 
and Erlanger, Ky. The preserve is to contain approximately 2000 acres, and 
will be used for the propagation of Quail and Pheasants. Farmers who own 
the land have agreed to protect and feed the birds. This preserve, and our 
own preserve of 68 acres which is located near-by, will be patrolled by E. M. 
Johnson, District Game Warden, and 12 Deputies. No hunting is to be per- 
mitted on these preserves for five years. 
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Our meetings have been interesting and well attended, our annual June 
meeting being held at our Bird Preserve. The regular monthly meetings will 
be held at the Baker Hunt Foundation Memorial, Covington, Ky.—(Mrs.) 
Mary W. Furmisu, President. 


Massachusetts.—During 1931, the Society has worked earnestly in co- 
éperation with state and national organizations and on its own initiative for 
the protection of all useful and desirable birds and mammals, especially within 
the state of Massachusetts. We report a prosperous year financially. There 
has been sustained interest. More than 3000 people visited the office at 66 
Newbury Street, Boston, on bird matters. We had some 6000 telephone calls 
and mailed over 70,000 letters first-class. This is the fifteenth year of publi- 
cation of our Bulletin, 5000 copies being issued monthly. 

In codperation with the National Association, we have encouraged nature- 
study in the schools, using the Junior Educational Leaflets. The National 
Association has shared the expense of sending a trained lecturer, Mrs. Harriet 
U. Goode, to the grades, where she gave illustrated lectures and talks, and 
formed 496 classes, totaling 13,596 children. The nation-wide work of the 
National Association was unanimously endorsed at a stated meeting as follows: 

“The Directors of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, having for many 
years known well the great scope and value of the work of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies under the leadership of its President, Dr. T. 


Gilbert Pearson, hereby express their appreciation of the vigor, resourceful- 
ness and wisdom with which this work has been and is being carried on.” 

Our Educational Field Agent, L. R. Talbot, has lectured to audiences 
totaling 44,680 in 7 normal, 92 high and 4 parochial schools. Our annual 
educational lecture-course was given by distinguished travelers and ornitho- 
logists to capacity audiences in the big ballroom of the Hotel Statler on four 
successive Saturday afternoons. 

An outstanding feature of our sanctuary work was the purchase of 75 acres 
of land with buildings on Plum Island, thus adding a considerable area to the 
Annie H. Brown Wild Life Sanctuary. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, Superintendent 
and Hostess at our Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary, have conducted the work with 
admirable tact and efficiency. Birds have been phenomenally numerous there 
throughout the year and were enjoyed by 7000 registered visitors. Forty- 
seven members enjoyed our annual bird-student encampment at Echo Lake, 
Mount Desert Island, Maine.-—WIiInTHROP PACKARD, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Michigan.—Our educational ventures summed up for the past yeai are: 
Contact with teachers through the Michigan Educational Association exhibits; 
the identifying and feeding of birds; contests for rural school children; our 
recruit (Junior) work, with a more complete printed edition of plan of study; 
our bulletin, ‘Jack-Pine Warbler,’ and other literature sent out; our corre- 
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spondence; talks by Mrs. Munger to hundreds of people; and last, but by no 
means least, our annual meeting with its splendid program. We regard the 
winter feeding contest as of value, not only to the children, but school com- 
missioners, teachers, and parents as well. We plan to expand and develop this 
contest from year to year. Referring to the new printed booklet, ‘A Year of 
Adventure with the Birds,’ (64 pages, many illustrations, price 25 cents) by 
Geneva Smithe, our Recruit Director, Frank M. Chapman, in July-August 
Birp-LoreE said: ‘The author not only knows her subject, but she knows 
how to present it clearly and attractively. ... While especially adapted to 
the wants of Michigan bird-students by the inclusion of a Check-List of Birds 
of Southeastern Michigan, we cordially commend this publication to Audubon 
Societies, Bird Clubs, and bird-students throughout the United States.”” Our 
President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, spent two months in Florida studying 
bird-life and speaking in schools and to other groups. By invitation, in March, 
she attended the annual meeting of the Florida Audubon Society at Sarasota, 
where she told them something of our work. 

On April 1, in Ypsilanti, 9 Michigan women were tendered a beautiful 
luncheon and presented with honors for special service to their state. Our 
President received honors for “Outstanding service for conservation in Michi- 
gan.” There was not evidence of a ‘depression year’ at our ever-increasingly 
popular annual meeting held in Bay City, June 5 and 6. A royal welcome was 
tendered to all bird-lovers, and joyful enthusiasm reigned throughout every 
session.—(Mrs.) Lucretia T. NORGAARD, Secretarv-Treasurer. 


New Jersey.—In startling contrast to last year’s quiet legislative field, 
the New Jersey Audubon Society found itself confronted with a legislative 
battle of first magnitude from start to finish of the Legislature’s session. The 
proposal of More Game-Birds in America, Incorporated, to enact a so-called 
breeders’ license bill, Senate 208, incorporated the elements for an annulment, 
to a degree, of the bird- and game-protective laws of the state. In this struggle, 
the result of which was uncertain up to the last minute, the Society was fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the New Jersey Fish and Game Conservation League 
and the representatives of the better element of sportsmen throughout the 
State, and these forces had the codperation of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. The victory, which was won at the last minute, and the 
prolonged struggle that preceded it, fully illustrated both the necessity, to 
New Jersey, of an organization specifically operating in the inteiests of altruis- 
tic conservation and of the very great advantage of whole-hearted codperation 
between such an organization and the conscientious sportsmen’s interests of 
the state. 

The Society also had its part in earnest advocacy of a federal regulation 
under the Migratory Bird Treaty Act providing an absolute closed season on 
water-fowl, for the current year, and with many other conservationists regrets 
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the halfway measure of a curtailed open season at this time of critical conditions 
in the ranks of the water-fowl. Cliff Swallow restoration, with the award of 
$25, $10, and $5 prizes for largest nesting colonies in the state, continues to 
be one of the Society’s activities. 

A coéperative survey of the nesting colonies of sea-birds on the New Jersey 
coast, incident to a definite organized scheme of protection therefor, was 
undertaken by the New Jersey Audubon Society and the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, the Secretary of the former and Robert P. Allen of the 
latter’s staff conducting this survey during the period July 22-24 inclusive. 
The results of this survey, together with the reports of a number of individual 
field observers, will furnish valuable and effective material for a satisfactory 
scheme of protection for the coming years, it is believed. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Society and of the Board of Trustees 
was held in the Young Men’s Christian Association Building in Newark, 
October 6. The incumbent Board of Trustees was re-elected, with the excep- 
tion of Arthur F. Egner, retiring because of pressure of other matters and 
whose place was filled by the selection of James L. Edwards, of Montclair. 
The incumbent officers were re-elected. The afternoon session, as usual, was 
a feature public session devoted to a very able paper by Warren F. Eaton, 
discussing the ‘Causes of Decrease of Our New Jersey Birds’; one of Dr. Alexan- 
der Cairns’ charming contributions, ‘Diversions’; a showing of Society bird- 
films by the Secretary, including its latest film of ‘Sea-Birds on the Jersey 
Coast,’ secured during the survey already mentioned, and ‘A Concert of 
Bird-Songs’ by Edward Avis. The Society enjoyed the pleasure of the atten- 
dance at this session of Dr. T. S. Palmer, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, first Vice-president of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, and Secretary of the American Ornithologists’ Union, and Robert 
P. Allen, of the National Association of Audubon Societies’ staff.—BEECHER 
S. Bowpisu, Secretary. 


Ohio.—The year’s program of the Audubon Society of Ohio has been quite 
varied, including lectures by out-of-town as well as local speakers, informal 
talks in which members exchanged anecdotes of unusual bird-expeiiments, 
and two field-trips. An exhibit of Audubon prints, together with the rendition 
of a number of bird-songs, provided one delightful evening. A splendid display 
of birds’ nests, contributed by members, also stimulated interest. The Society 
again brought to Cincinnati Prof. Floyd Bralliar, of Nashville, Tenn., for a 
two-weeks’ speaking engagement in the public and parochial schools. During 
that time Prof. Bralliar addressed more than 16,000 school children, and 
although it was the speaker’s third visit of this kind to the city, neither teachers 
nor pupils lost any of their enthusiasm for the talks, Prof. Bralliar reporting 
a noticeable increase in interest and in knowledge of bird-life. 

An illustration of the constant vigilance required for the protection of our 
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birds was presented when a committee from the Society felt it imperative to ¢ 
appear before the Hamilton County delegation to protest against a bill pending i 
in the Legislature providing for the removal of the Quail from the song-bird 
list. We are happy to report that the bill died in committee. An effort made 
by our Society to unite into a state organization the various bird and other 
nature societies of the State which are affiliated with the National Organization 
met with little response. 

Cincinnati is most fortunate in having a Park Board that is eager to provide 
opportunity for bird-study and other forms of nature-study, and we were 
gratified, indeed, when an instructor was appointed to teach nature-study in 
the parks. The response on the part of adults as well as children has been 
most enthusiastic. A committee from this Society is coéperating with the 
Park Board regarding the improvement of a city-owned bird-preserve. 

Conservation of all forms of wild life has occupied the attention of our 
members as well as that of other Ohio nature-lovers. A member of the Ohio 
Conservation Council addressed one of our meetings. Our Society, through 
its membership in the Save-Outdoor-Ohio Council and attendance at its 
meetings, is endeavoring to have a share in the formation of a conservation 
policy in this state. Through its membership in the National Conference on 
State Parks it hopes to aid in the work of conservation in other states as well.— . 
ELIZABETH BRAUNECKER, Secretary. 


Oregon.—The Society carried on its work during the year in much the 
same manner as it has in the past. A series of lectures is given through the 
fall and winter and early spring, in the Portland Public Library. These 
come every Friday evening and are very popular, the attendance running 
from too to 200 or more. Last season the attendance became so great that 
standing-room was at a premium in the hall devoted to these programs, and 
it has been necessary this year to obtain a larger room. As before, these pro- 
grams are devoted largely to birds, but also include talks on forestry, plants, 
insects, mammals, and other outdoor subjects. During the summer a new 
feature has been added to the program. Bird-walks conducted by Harold 
Gilbert, prominent member of the Society, have been almost a weekly activity. Pi 
A notice inserted in the papers, as to the point of meeting and the area to be 4 
covered, has resulted in from twenty to thirty people appearing for each walk. { 
This has accomplished a quickening of interest in bird-life in this vicinity. 

The Oregon Society supported the National Society’s program for con- 
servation of wildfowl in the present emergency and sent letters to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, placing us on record as favoring any restrictive measures which 
might be found practicable in reducing the killing of wildfowl this season. 
We favored an entire closed season, believing that the birds should be given 
every opportunity. In spite of depressed financial conditions, we have finished y 
paying for the Audubon Bird Sanctuary, purchased last year, and now have 1) 
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title to 30 acres of land, eminently suited to its purpose, within a few minutes 
of the city of Portland. Members have donated labor, and a number of trails 
and bridges have been constructed through the tract on a trail network laid 
out by Marshall Brothers, members of the Society. 

A permanent bird-refuge committee, composed of W. H. Crowell, Chair- 
man; Earl A. Marshall, Ira N. Gabrielson, Norman Seaman, and B. A. Thaxter, 
has been appointed to work out the development of this Sanctuary. They are 
proceeding slowly, working out a definite plan which includes the planting of 
suitable bird-food trees and shrubs. Some of this planting has been done and 
more will be carried out this winter. It is hoped to get one dam constructed 
this fall, to form the first pond in the area. Members of the Society are exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic over this development, and we look forward to the time 
when it can be placed in actual operation and we may have a home of our 
own.—IRA N, GABRIELSON, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—This Society has engaged in several important under- 
takings during the past year. The ‘Golf Clubs as Bird Sanctuaries’ project 
was sponsored by the Education Committee. To date, 12 golf clubs have 
coéperated in this work, and other clubs have expressed an interest in the 
plan. In addition, bird-houses have been put up in the Mount Hope Bridge 
Park and in the Edgewood Library Park. The traveling libraries of the Society 
have had a larger circulation than ever before, and there has been a great 
demand for the habitat boxes which are sent to schools. An attractive exhibit 
was arranged for the annual Teachers’ Institute held in this city. A number 
of the teachers who inspected it have requested information about the work 
of the Society. A model of Kimball Bird Sanctuary, set up at the Flower Club 
Show held at Brown University, also attracted much favorable attention. 

Through coéperation with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 
contest for a State Bird was held in which it is estimated over 50,000 people 
took part. The Bob-white received the largest number of votes and was 
declared the State Bird, although apprehensions were felt by some sportsmen 
as the Bob-white is a game-bird. The Osprey 1anked second in the contest. 

Material was contributed to the Arbor Day Annual, of which 100,000 
copies were printed by the State for distribution in Rhode Island. During 
July and August a nature-study course for children was given at Kimball 
Bird Sanctuary. The Bluebird was selected for special study. The following 
topics were treated: Structure, plumage, home-life of birds, food and nestlings, 
the bird’s work in nature, natural enemies, birds and man, flight, and molt. 
Correlated with this was the study of trees and shrubs, pond-life, rocks, and 
soil. One project which the children found of especial interest was the making 
of models of home sanctuaries. The Education Committee has very success- 
fully financed much of its work by the sale of maple-sugar products. 

The spring bird-study course was given as usual at Roger Williams Park 
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Museum, consisting of four lectures in March and seventeen bird-walks in 
April and May. The largest number of birds observed by the students was 
82 on May 23. At Kimball Bird Sanctuary, improvements have been made 
in the road and in the grounds around headquarters. An experimental garden 
for berry-bearing shrubs has been started. During the year, 130 species of 
birds were seen at the Sanctuary. Visitors came from twenty states and six 
foreign countries. At Block Island, our bird-study teacher, Miss Dickens, has 
continued her work among the school-children, with fine results. Talks were 
given and special studies of certain birds made. The annual bird-census on 
December 26 showed 32 species. 

The Society and its friends enjoyed the following lectures during the year: 
‘The Eagle Screams,’ by Dr. John B. May; ‘Bird Notes from a Trip to Hon- 
duras,’ by President Byrant of the Society; ‘Hunting Orchids,’ by Albert E. 
Lownes; ‘Bird-Houses on Golf-Links,’ by Dr. A. A. Allen; and ‘Personal 
Stories of English Birds,’ by Miss Elizabeth Olney. 

At the fall field-day of the Society, a discussion of summer experiences was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Southwick of the Sanctuary.—ALBERT A. BARDEN, 
JR., Secretary. 


REPORTS OF OTHER AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


American Game Association (Washington, D. C.).—This Association, 
which recently celebrated its twentieth birthday, suffered an irreparable blow 
last October in the sudden death of its President, Carlos Avery. However, 
loyal friends rallied to the call for help, and the work moved forward without 
serious interruption. The seventeenth American Game Conference, held in 
New York City last December under the auspices of the Association, was said 
to be the best conference of its kind ever held. The most important subjects 
discussed were the developments in wild-life research, fact-finding through 
surveys, and the adoption of the American Game Policy, upon which a com- 
mittee of experts had labored for two years. The Game Policy is the first 
national guide-post of its kind ever attempted. Two outstanding features are 
the recognition of the non-hunting conservationist’s interest in wild life and 
the place of the farmer in our upland-game programs. 

During the past year the Association has developed a very extensive press 
and radio seivice to disseminate helpful information and to mold proper 
conservation sentiment. This service is a clearing-house for the latest develop- 
ments in wild-life matters, regardless of the agency which initiates them. 
Among the national projects in which the Association is especially incerested 
at this time, in coéperation with other conservation groups, is the promotion 
of a large migratory bird-breeding grounds and law-enforcement program, to 
be financed through a special bond issue of $25,000,000, the bonds to be retired 
and the work thereafter to be continued through a federal hunting license of 
$1 to take migratory game-birds. It is proposed that the states be given assist- 
ame in the establishment of such breeding and refuge areas on a fifty-fifty 
basis of participation in the cost, the purpose being to encourage the setting 
aside of numerous areas of 500 up to 5000 acres, units which the Federal 
Government considers too small for it to administer economicaily. The Asso- 
ciation is urging that the proposed Treaty with Mexico, concerning migratory 
birds, be consummated as quickly as possible; that legislation be enacted to 
extend the winter feeding-grounds of the elk in Jackson Hole, Wyoming; that 
legislation be enacted to extend the provisions of the Federal Law of 1924 
against the pollution of coastal waters with oil to all inland navigable waters; 
and that wild-life research and survey programs be pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible—SEtTH GorDON, President. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Bird Club.—The activities of the Club have been marked 
by definite progress, active inteiest, and participation by members and visitors 
to the regular meetings. While the membership has not been greatly increased, 
a more serious purpose in bird-study has been evident, and the monthly meet- 
ings have had an average attendance of about 25 regular members. A marked 
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stimulant to field-study of birds was the offer by the President, Earle R. 
Greene, of three prizes for lists of birds positively identified in Georgia, 
between February 3 and November 25, as follows: First prize, 125 species or 
more; Second prize, too species or more; Third prize, 75 species or more. 
Competitors must be able to give usual field-marks or positive characteristics 
to identify, and all lists are subject to check-up. Several lists have reached 
the hundred mark, and a keen rivalry has already developed among a dozen 
or more members. A mark of activity was the 1930 Christmas Census made by 
members in five widely separated areas as follows: Northwestern Georgia moun- 
tain district; Southeastern coastal district (Atlantic Ocean); Florida East 
Coast, and two distinct suburban and rural districts near Atlanta. The Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) area yielded 52 species, and the Cocoa (Fla.) showed 56 species. 

The Club’s spring field-trip to Camp Highland, about 15 miles northwest 
of Atlanta, took place May g and 1o. This trip is always enjoyed, as a commodi- 
ous camp allows an over-night trip and early morning observations in the 
surrounding fields and woodlands. 

Three or four Club members climbed Brasstown Bald (Mt. Enota), one of 
the highest peaks in Georgia, during June. Here, at an elevation of about 
4900 feet, they found typical birds of the Transition Zone, such as the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Scarlet Tanager, and Chestnut-sided Warbler. A most 
interesting occurrence, also, was the discovery of a colony of Ravens—birds 
almost unknown in Georgia. The Club members are looking forward to the 
annual banquet and Conservation Program to be held about the middle of 
December, which will conclude a year of satisfactory growth and progress.—- 
Ray C. WERNER, Secretary. 


Atlantic (Iowa) Audubon Society.—Our Bird Club has been organized 
for some time, and a year ago we decided to become affiliated with the National 
Association, so we are now known as the Adlantic Audubon Society. The popu- 
lation of Atlantic is about 5500. Before the time of our Club, there were 
erected about three Martin-houses; now there are over thirty. Almost every 
home boasts of bird-baths and feeding-stations. Fifteen of our members are 
teachers in the public schools, and their work is very effective. Junior Bird 
Clubs are organized and their programs prove very interesting. 

This last year, feeding-stations and bird-baths have been established in 
the cemetery and the Country and Golf Clubs. We have added to our member- 
ship some boys of the Scout Troops, and they are preparing to distribute suet 
holders and seed feeders throughout our local park system, all articles and 
supplies to be furnished by our Club. We are proud of our Society and are 
doing a great work.—(Mrs.) CLARA ERGENBRIGHT, Secretary. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—The Club held its usual quarterly 
meetings throughout the year. Florence C. Griscom opened the season with 
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a delightful illustrated lecture, ‘The Real Estate Situation in Bird-dom.’ Dr. 
Witmer Stone’s subject was ‘The Bird-Life of Cape May, Past and Present.’ 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., of Harrisburg, spoke on ‘Pennsylvania’s Wild Life,’ 
and Edward S. Weyl took us ‘Canoeing Through the Mississagi Forest of 
Canada.’ All of these lectures were full of interest and charm, and illustrated 
with still and motion pictures, setting forth the value of birds to the com- 
munity and stressing the need of their protection. Our Junior Section con- 
tinued to grow and gave the lecturers eager attention. Our Vice-President, 
Raymond J. Middleton, carried on the work of feeding and banding birds at 
the Club’s Bird Sanctuary, White Hall Road, Norristown, Pa., giving reports 
of his observations at each meeting. The Club made an appropriation for 
food for the birds at this place during the winter.—(Miss) ISABELLA WALKER, 
Secretary. 


Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.).—Ovur annual fall ‘Get-together Din- 
ner’ began the activities of our twenty-second year. Mr. Beebe’s wonderful 
lantern-slides were shown at that time. Four executive meetings were held in 
the homes of members during the year, at which many bird-stories were told 
and motion pictures of birds were shown. At our annual spring meeting, 
Edward C. Avery gave an interesting program, ‘Songs of the Forest,’ consisting 
of beautiful poems, pictures, and music. A new policy was inaugurated, that 
of holding meetings of the Society in homes of the members. At the first, 
‘An Evening with Wild-Flowers’ by Dr. Channing E. Beach, the attendance 
was very gratifying. 

The Audubon News was published as usual, and in it walks for May and 
June were outlined, also a week-end outing. Check bird-lists were supplied to 
members to be sent in for the annual bird-census; 175 species were observed 
and recorded. We have done what we could to aid conservation legislation 
and coéperated with other Societies in feeding the birds in cold weather.— 
Mrs. CHANNING E. Beacu, Secretary. 


Audubon Society of the Sewickley Valley (Pa.).—The regular annual 
open meeting was held in November in the high school. Our guest-speaker 
was George M. Sutton, who told us of his ‘Eighteen Months in the Arctic 
Regions.’ The Society met six times during the winter at the homes of mem- 
bers, with two readings, two illustrated talks, and two exhibitions of bird-books 
and pictures. In the rural schools, talks were given and prizes offered for the 
best essays on bird-life. The Cardinal, edited by our President, Bayard Christy, 
was published in January and July. Requests for copies of the Cardinail came 
from all parts of the United States and Canada. Bird-baths and feeding- 
stations were established in parks and cemeteries. 

Letters were written to state senators and congressmen urging the repeal of 
the Goshawk Bounty Act. During April and May, the Society had four 
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Sunday outings, two early morning walks, and two outdoor suppers. One of 
our members, John B. Semple, was with the expedition that found the nest of 
the Harris’ Sparrow, last of all North American birds’ eggs to be discovered. 
This expedition to Hudson Bay was sponsored by Mr. Semple and included 
Mr. Sutton, Bert Lloyd, and Olin S. Pettingill—Mrs. Louts WILLARD, Secre- 
lary. 


Audubon Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh).—We have had 
another successful year. Active membership remains about 150. Attendance 
at our monthly meetings, held in. one of the lecture-rooms of the Carnegie 
Museum, has been satisfactory. At one meeting, 62 were present. Our annual 
spring banquet, where E. R. Kalmbach, senior member of the United States 
Biological Survey, spoke about Starlings, was attended by 190. Enthusiasm 
has been high. We have had forty scheduled outings, usually on Saturday or 
Sunday, but more than one a week during the migration season. These have 
been well attended; some so much so that few birds were seen on these occasions. 
This disadvantage, however, has been overcome by those who get out at day- 
break and do some real bird-study. We conducted our usual Christmas Bird- 
Census and children’s outings, and joined in the efforts made to repeal the 
state bounty-law on Hawks. We are financially ahead of last year, and are 
very hopeful for the year just starting. —(Miss) Atva K. HELD, Secretary. 


Augusta (Maine) Nature Club.—As we enter upon the activities of a 
new year, the Club has every reason to review the past season with satis- 
faction. In membership there has been a small increase. Nature-work in the 
public schools has been promoted by one gifted Club member who gave 33 
talks last spring in the various rural and urban schools. A campaign against 
caterpillar nests was again carried on and 16,490 of these unsightly egg-masses 
were destroyed by school children. This very practical bit of nature-work 
was favorably commented on by newspapers throughout the state. It was 
our pleasure to present to the people of Augusta, for our annual public 
lecture, Howard Cleaves. Nine bird-houses were erected by the Club this 
spring in the State Park. This beautiful tract, extending from the State House 
to the Kennebec River, acts as a natural bird sanctuary in the heart of our city. 

In closing this brief résumé of the year’s work, I am pleased to note that 
throughout the year our Club has consistently stood for roadside beautification 
through billboard restriction, and all measures before Congress and our State 
Legislature for the protection and conservation of our manifold plant- and 
animal-life—(Mrs.) HELEN B. Packarn, Secretary. 


Bird Lovers’ Club of Macon (Ga.).—We were organized October 15, 
1929, with 7 members. The Club developed slowly, and October, 1930, found 
only 22 active members. However, a great interest has been awakened and 
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much knowledge gained and put into practical demonstration. Twice, at the 
Bibb County Flower Show, we have exhibited local birds, shown ways of 
attracting them, and distributed quite a bit of literature. We also have estab- 
lished bird sanctuaries and coéperated with Scouts and school children. The 
past summer, on all playgrounds in Macon, bird-houses and feeding-trays were 
built, under the supervision of Mrs. George Beggs. Later these were exhibited 
in the lobby of the Ritz Theater and judged by Charles O. Pratt of the Bird 
Club. On Saturday, September 12, the Better Films Committee, of which 
Mrs. Piercy Chestney, is President, presented bird-slides in connection with 
the regular Children’s Matinee picture, and prizes were awarded. The Bird 
Club prize, given to the playground having the largest number of entries, 
was awarded. This was won by the South Macon children. 

A concentrated effort has been made to acquaint the public with the eco- 
nomic value of birds. The local papers have given very excellent publicity on 
the killing of birds in different states. Dr. G. L. Carver, of Mercer University, 
a valued member of our Club, writes much on bird-protection. In February 
the program centered around Sidney Lanier, his favorite birds and _ bird- 
writings.—(Mrs.) MARrE Witcox Dun ap, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—The usual activities of the Club have 
continued during the past year with much interest and enthusiasm on the 
part of the Club members. Walks have been scheduled for every Saturday 
afternoon. In addition, through the Daylight Saving period, late afternoon 
walks have been taken on Tuesdays, and, during a part of the summer, on 
Thursdays. On several holidays and week-ends, trips have been taken to 
Ipswich and Gloucester, and also to Artichoke Sanctuary at West Newbury. 
During the year ending December 31, 1930, the Club’s list of species of birds seen 
totaled 214, a larger number than for the four preceding years. Among the 
rarer birds on this list were the Heath Hen, Say’s Phoebe, Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, Little Blue Heron, Orange-crowned Warbler, and Pileated Woodpecker. 

Among the more important meetings of the Club were two lectures held at 
the Boston Public Library before large audiences, one, entitled ‘Birds and 
Their Songs,’ by Edward Avis, and the second, on ‘Hawks and Owls,’ by Dr. 
John B. May, State Ornithologist. A special effort has been made to further 
the interest of children in birds. In the spring two lectures were given for 
children in Brookline, one by Edward Avis and one by Horace Taylor. Three 
walks especially for children were taken, under the leadership of Mr. Taylor.— 
ANNE STEVENS, Corresponding Secretary. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Ornithological Society.—This is a section of the Buffalo 
Museum of Sciences, and since its formation, two years ago, has devoted its 
greatest effort toward the building up and proper recording of an intensive 
program of field-work. Our members reported a total of 225 species observed 
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during 1930, and we have already surpassed that mark this year. A census of 
the birds in our territory is taken periodically throughout each year. On May 
17, 1931, we found 151 species, all but 10 of which were found in or near Oak 
Orchard Swamp. The past year has been exceptional in the number of rare 
birds recorded. Most interesting of all was the discovery of a nesting colony 
of Prothonotary Warblers. Of the nests found, four were successful, leading 
us to hope that the colony may become a permanent one. 

The comparatively mild winter resulted in reports from all over our territory 
of the wintering of summer residents. While this affected our Christmas 
census favorably, it made it difficult later to differentiate between such individ- 
uals and normal migrants in determining spring arrival-dates. The spring 
migration was normal, Warblers being much more plentiful this year than 
last. A rather wet summer rendered some favorite nesting-sites unavailable 
for Rails, but no diminution in numbers seems to have resulted. The Henslow’s 
Sparrow has apparently established itself as a summer resident throughout 
western New York and adjacent Ontario, though still very locally distributed. 
The Society liberated 100 Bob-white in August, and we are hopeful that they 
will once more establish themselves in western New York, where once they 
were so common and well loved.—CLark S. BEARDSLEE, President. 


Burroughs-Audubon Nature Club (Rochester, N. Y.).—This has been a 
year of loss and gain to our Club. We presented, as usual, fortnightly during 
the winter months, an excellent program of illustrated lectures on nature 
subjects. This included an address by Dr. Charles C. Adams, Director of the 
State Museum at Albany, who emphasized that phase of keeping certain areas 
in a wild state, set aside for purely cultural and educational purposes. All of 
our meetings are held at the Museum of Arts and Sciences, and are open to 
the public. We closed the season with a dinner, followed by short talks by 
Junior members, and by moving pictures. We have given endorsement to 
the enactment of bills offered for the protection of birds. Our former President, 
William B. Hoot, gave a talk on birds to an out-of-town Club. We have a 
paid membership of 369, of which 50 are new members. There has been an 
aveiage of about 42 members at the 22 hikes of the season. Our guest-book 
at the Conservation Station shows a registration of 1492. 

The work of compiling lists of plants, birds, mushrooms, and insects noted 
at the station is being continued. Sixty-one species of birds were observed on 
the grounds, 46 of which were found nesting there. The American Bittern and 
the House Wren were new nesting recoids. Eighteen trees and many shrubs 
were planted along a recently laid nature-trail. Another concrete bird-bath, 
in memory of Miss Mabel D. Thompson, has been erected on the premises, 
making a total of three. .The newest feature is an extensive rock-garden con- 
taining rare plants, both wild and cultivated.—(Mrs.) AMELIA M. HEyp- 
WEILLER, Recording Sccretary. 
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Burroughs Nature Study Club of Marion (Ohio).—This is an active or- 
ganization of 25 women. The year was quite successful from the standpoint 
of education. Dr. Allen Conger, of Delaware, gave an interesting talk on birds, 
to which the public was invited. A trip was made to the Perkin’s Observatory 
at Delaware, to become better acquainted with the stars and planets. Bird- 
and animal-slides were purchased and placed at the disposal of the school 
children. Each year we plant a tree, and this year it was a cut-leaf birch. 
During the winter the Club buys feed and maintains feeding-stations throughout 
the city. As our project now, weare planning to erect a bird-memorial to be placed 
in the park surrounding the Harding Memorial.—(Miss) ZELDA TERRY, Secretary. 


Chautauqua (N. Y.) Bird and Tree Club.—The Club functions actively 
throughout the regular season of Chautauqua Institution—a period of eight 
weeks in July and August. Open meetings are held once a week in the Club’s 
own home, Smith-Wilkes Hall, frequently followed by a social hour in the 
garden adjoining. Interesting and varied programs were presented at the 
meetings of the 1931 season: An open forum concerned with garden and 
planting questions; an illustrated lecture on ‘Birds,’ by Dr. W. B. Jackson, of 
the Science Department of the Chautauqua Summer Schools; another illus- 
trated lecture on ‘Birds,’ by Dr. Clyde Fisher, of the American Museum of 
Natural History; a talk on “The Little Garden,’ by Mrs. C. D. Pierson, of the 
New Castle (Pa.) Garden Club; a symposium with Club members relating 
their own experiences in gardening; a program of ‘Bird Imitations,’ by Mrs. 
Nettie Macbeth Miller, whistler; an outstanding meeting when Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson conducted a ‘Bird Question-Box’; and a second lecture by Dr. Jackson 
on ‘Unappreciated Values in Nature-Study.’ 

Coincident with these educational and social activities, the Club carries on 
all-year-round projects, such as: Planting at the road-gate; the employment 
of the Davey Tree Expert Company in tree-care; the beautifying of unsightly 
spots; the winter care of birds, and so on, working through committees and a 
well-organized Garden Department. During the last summer, the Garden 
Department instituted a plan to zone the Chautauqua grounds, following 
outlines suggested by Mrs. Thomas Edison. Five zones have been organized 
and definite group projects begun in all five. The Club hopes, from this begin- 
ning, eventually to create in Chautauqua a real garden center—“a thing of 
beauty forever.’”—Mrs. CHARLES J. Brown, Secretary. 


Cleveland (Ohio) Bird Club.—Our Club, which now numbers 300 active 
members, was organized by a group of people interested in nature, and more 
especially in birds. Its goal is to increase this love of nature and birds. It 
provides for its members lectures and field-trips for increasing the knowledge 
of bird-life, and encourages the establishment of sanctuaries for the protection 
of all wild life. 
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During the year, a regular program of activities was carried on which, in 
addition to lectures and field-trips, consisted of a bird-house contest and the 
placing of bird-boxes.—Dr. J. PAUL VISSCHER, President. 


Coconut Grove (Fla.) Audubon Society.—We report enthusiastically on 
the work of last year. The tryout in furnishing the public schools of Dade 
County with educational bird-literature, to be used once a month during the 
nature-study period, has proved so successful that we will send out an even 
greater supply this coming s:hool-year. Nine common Florida birds were 
studied last year: Mockingbird, Blue Jay, Cardinal, Florida Flicker, Bob- 
white, Whip-poor-will, Red-headed Woodpecker, Meadowlark, and Turkey 
Vulture. For this year’s study we have selected mostly water-birds, as seen 
along our coast and along the Tamiami Trail. This list includes the Egret, 
Snowy Egret, Green Heron, Roseate Spoonbill, White Ibis, Cormorant, Loon, 
and Curlew. We shall also use the Bald Eagle. 

We feel that we are pushing an educational work among the rising generation 
that will be a great help in the conservation of our birds in Florida, and in this 
we have the splendid codperation of our Superintendent and the principals of 
our schools. 

Our Society met regularly each month from November to May inclusive. 
Much interest is evidenced, and all are enthusiastic in what is being accom- 
plished. We included several evening meetings with Jectures, and these were 
all well attended. We are hoping to have more evening gatherings with lec- 
tures, lantern-slides, music, and dramatic readings, all in some way touching 
on bird-life—Mrs. ANDREW BIRD WADE, President. 


Community Bird Club of Woodsville (N. H.) and Wells River (Vt.).— 
We began our activities for the year on September 8, 1930. During this time 
we have almost doubled our membership, 16 new members having been ad- 
mitted. On going over our records, we find that we had an average of over 14 
members at each meeting, and 2 visitors. Several years ago, we voted to 
include nature in general in our program, but the name of the Club was not 
changed. Some papers of special interest on nature were: ‘Trees and Methods 
of Identification,’ and ‘Honey-Bee,’ illustrated with pen-sketches. Occasionally 
a poem, with nature as its theme, was read to add a bit of interest. We also 
included several exhibitions: mosses and lichens, with methods of identi- 
fication; thirty cacti from the Southwest; and a very interesting collection of 
curios obtained by Edward Miller in his trip around the world. 

It has been the aim of the Club to include at least one bird, for study, in 
each of its programs. A special study of the Nighthawk, Whip-poor-will, Blue 
Jay, Canada Jay, Song Sparrow, House Wren, Oven-bird, and Bobolink was 
made. Our members also presented several interesting papers, namely: ‘Winter 
Preparations’; ‘Our Other National Bird,’ dealing with the Wild Turkey; 
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‘Bird-Banding’; and ‘Feathered Travelers.’ In April, the first book for our 
library, “The Life of the Bee,’ by Maurice Maeterlinck, was put into circulation. 
Reports were made from the different bird associations and federations 
which were attended by some of our members, and our required dues paid. 

The members of our Club feel that they have spent a most interesting and 
profitable year and are looking forward to an even better year to come.— 
James K. Barttis, Secretary. 


Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society.—The Society has not 
had as many meetings as in previous years, but has been doing good work 
through its headquarters room, which has served as a continvous exhibit, 
featuring the insect menace, the value of birds, and how to attract and protect 
them, and also as headquarters for the Society. Several groups of Audubon 
Societies in the schools have held meetings there. Many bird houses, suet 
cages, feeding stations, etc., have been sold, and directions for making them 
given out. Interesting nests have been brought in; the last, recently, a tiny 
Wren’s nest, had a tragic story connected with it. On July 2, Jenny Wren 
was busy carrying food to her young. The following day she was not seen, 
but on the next day, the person near whose bome she had built her nest, dis- 
covered her dead and mangled beneath the nest and inside wee six little 
Wrens, all of them dead, with their bills straight upward as if crying for food. 
A neighbor’s cat seemed to be the cause. Wrens are among oui rarer birds, 
and we shall feel more determined than ever to get a law for licensing cats. 

At our request, a fine, large poster has been sent to our room from the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, which calls attention to the fact that the con- 
servation of bird-life is one of the things the Government asks of its citizens. 

During the winter, through the influence of the Audubon Society, a bill 
was passed by the Legislature, greatly increasing our Back Bay Reservation. 
Here hundreds of Ducks spend the winter. Our aim is to make Portland and 
its surroundings a bird sanctuary.—(Mrs.) Atice G. MIcHELs, Clerk. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—We enjoyed an instructive and in- 
teresting year and fine results were obtained from monthly field-walks. One 
member had Bluebirds nesting in her old apple tree and saw 500 migrating 
Bobolinks. Another 1elated a story of the Robin imbibing too heavily on 
fallen Yellow Transparent apples. One has a Prothonotary Warbler nesting 
annually in her yard. A conservation exhibit was put on at the county fair. 
Printed calendars were distributed to each member, credit due to the Program 
Committee. A very interesting report was given on the ‘Wilson Ornithological 
Club Meeting,’ held at Cleveland. Members met at the home of Mrs. John 
Lehman for supper, a yearly event which is thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. Peffley, 
of the Izaak Walton League, lectured on conservation and told of the purchase 
of Jand on Lake Erie for a proposed bird sanctuary. 
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Mr. Blinco showed the members traps in which birds are captured before 
banding. The Society is strongly opposed to putting the Quail on the game- 
bird list, and stands for its continual protection. A new book-case was pur- 
chased, to be used for all literature on birds. The Society had a display at the 
June Flower Show held at the Art Institute. Flowers and plants beating seeds 
suitable for bird-food were shown. The June meeting, the final one of the year, 
is an annual picnic held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Blinco. This is 
looked forwaid to and thoroughly enjoyed by everyone.—Mrs. DELBERT W. 
Marsh, Secretary. 


Des Moines (Iowa) Audubon Society.—Summer bird-experiences fol- 
lowed a delicious picnic supper in “‘God’s out-of-doors” at a suburban home 
in September. ‘Red-Letter Days of the Year’ were related, following our 
annual meeting in May at a member’s lovely new. home. These talks fittingly 
opened and closed a worth-while season. A talk, ‘Native Berry-bearing Trees 
and Shrubs,’ was highly instructive, and a visit to a nature-lover’s museum, 
housed in an attic, was a novel experience. An illustrated lecture was given 
on ‘Owls,’ and another on ‘Hawks.’ The latter was accompanied by charts 
showing the birds in comparative size, wing-spread, and shape of tail, which 
gave wonderful help in the study of Raptores. ‘Nest Studies’ contributed a 
delightful evening; many unusual nests were displayed. Dr. F. L. R. Roberts, 
of Iowa City, gave us ‘Joseph’s Coat,’ an illustrated lecture showing many of 
Mother Nature’s cunning ways of protective coloration. 

At Washington Irving Junior High School, we received a large array of 
birds, collected and mounted during his lifetime by a friend of the Des Moines 
schools, who has made this loan “indefinitely.” To help bird-students, we 
donated three sets of Audubon Bird Cards. The lantern we bought last spring 
has already proved itself a valuable asset. At the Iowa Agricultural College 
Garden Short Course, our ‘Bird-Garden’ received much attention and favorable 
comment. At the Des Moines Flower Show, in May, our attractive, woodsy 
planting entitled, ‘Quail-Shelter,’ received’ second prize in general exhibits 
among many entries. 

Our annual exhibit at the Iowa State Fair again attracted many interested 
visitors to whom much Audubon literature was distributed. Our President 
broadcasted in January from Ames Station in behalf of the birds, and both 
tadio and the piess helped in getting aid for our birds lacking food and wate. 
At the Waterworks Bird Sanctuary, where our membership tickets now give 
us entrance, six pairs of Ducks and a pair of Canada Geese, which were gifts 
to us, have raised young. Many hikes were taken. The Christmas census 
hike was well attended and netted good results. In the winter we took active 
part against a bill in the State Legislature, the object of which was to change 
the Fish and Game Department from one-man jurisdiction to a commission 
form. The bill was finally passed, with amendments. The main clause stricken 
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was one that would have given the Commission the power to open and close 
seasons at will—Mrs. Tont R. WENDELBURG, Secretary. 


East Texas Nature Club (Beaumont).—The Club was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1930. Its object is the study of the natural sciences; the study and pro- 
tection of native and migratory birds and the flora and fauna of our state; 
and to aid and foster all other institutions and projects with like objectives, 
At least once every month, sometimes oftener, the Club has sponsored a field- 
trip during which a competent leader has directed the study of forestry, wild 
flowers, inland- and water-birds, and other subjects. 

Under the auspices of the Club, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson came to Beaumont 
and lectured, and was conducted on a field-trip of outstanding interest along 
the Texas coast-line. This Club has indorsed the movement to purchase a 
tract of virgin long-leaf timber as a permanent state park and wild-life sanc- 
tuary, and made the first cash contribution toward the fund being raised for 
that purpose. The Club is assembling a collection of specimens of objects 
acquired on field-trips or contributed by friends, pertaining to various classes 

; of nature-study, the collection being accessible ai all times to those interested.— 
(Mrs.) Erne, Ossporn HILL, Corresponding Secretary. 


; Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—The Society’s interest and activities 
: during the past year have been largely connected with increasing the usefulness 
of the Society’s Museum, which is situated in Lord’s Park, where a large collec- 
tion of stuffed birds, birds’ eggs, insects, animals, and other interesting speci- 
mens are kept on display. The Visitor’s Register shows names of persons 
from a number of different states, and many of these make recurn visits to the 
Museum. The interest taken in the Museum by the young people of the 
schools is intense, and very encouraging to the Society. During the past year, 
three of the monthly meetings were scheduled as outdoor affairs and two were 
held at the Museum. In February, 1931, the Society sustained a severe shock 
in the loss of the services of its very able Secretary, Miss Katherine McQueen, 
whose death at that time caused much sorrow among the membership, and 
she is greatly missed at the Society’s meetings—TuHomas B. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 


Great Falls (Mont.) High School Audubon Bird Club.—Two meetings 
have been held each month, the members taking active part as well as having 
several outside speakers. In April we sponsored a ‘Bird Week’ in the city. 
Ten grade schools competed in a contest in bird-house and bird-fixture build- 
ing. There were over 1000 bird-houses exhibited in a down-town store, and 
these were viewed by thousands of people. The Service Clubs donated the 
prizes and aided in putting on the display. During ‘Bird Week’ the importance 
of birds was emphasized in all the schools, and on Sunday every church in 
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the city mentioned birds and what they mean to mankind. The Audubon 
Bird Club published in May a ‘Check-List of Great Falls Birds,’ the first 
check-list ever made of this vicinity —ELLSwortH LUMLEY, President. 


Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club.—This Club, organized in 1923, meets on 
alternate Saturday evenings during the winter season. The paid membership 
for the year numbers 40. Programs consisted of motion pictures of bird-life, 
lectures by visiting ornithologists, and papers by members. Occasional field- 
trips are taken in the surrounding country. The Club has published several 
papers on local bird-life, and a book, ‘Bird Study in Florida.’ Affiliation is 
maintained with the National Association and the Florida Audubon Society.— 
R. J. LONGSTREET, Secretary. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Bird Protection Society, Inc.—During the year stress 
has again been laid on the work of organizing Junior Audubon Clubs, under 
the National Audubon Association plan. We are calling these ‘Jack Miner 
Junior Bird Clubs,’ and they are found in every province and also in Newfound- 
land. This has been made possible through the tireless efforts of H. Carl Nunn, 
in codperation with The Halliday Co., Ltd. Bird-music by radio has been 
stressed, with most pleasing applause from the radio public. 

There were eleven meetings of the Society during the year, as follows: A 
walk through Dundas Game and Bird Preserve; October 24, a lecture by 
Magistrate James E. Jones, Toronto, Ont., on ‘Some Familiar Wild Flowers’; 
November 11, ‘Days with Birds on Lake Ontario’ by R. Owen Merriman, of 
Kingston, Ont.; November 24, ‘Wild Life in Algonquin Park’ by Major Mark 
Robinson, of Algonquin Park; December 26 saw the annual Christmas bird 
census with 39 species and 1900 individuals identified. The January, 1931, 
meeting was addressed by Pete Patterson of the MclIlwraith Ornithological 
Club, of London, Ont. He spoke on ‘Birds and Reptiles.’ ‘Forest Trees of 
Ontario’ was the title of the February lecture by A. S. L. Barnes, a Govern- 
ment official of the Forestry Department. W. E. Saunders, also of the London, 
Ont., Club, gave his views on ‘Outstanding Events of 1930’ at the March 
meeting. The annual business meeting took place in April, and was open to 
discussion of observations by members. In May, a field-day was held at the 
Marsh Sanctuary, and in June, Miss Marsh, of Peasemarsh Farm, spoke on 
‘Ways and Needs of Birds.’ 

The cancellation slug bearing the slogan, ‘Protect the Birds and Help the 
Crops,’ was again used on outgoing mail in May by the local postal authorities. 
—J. RoLanp Brown, Recording Secretary. 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird Study Club.—During the year 1930-31 the Club 
held thirteen regular meetings, with programs arranged for and given by the 
members. There were four illustrated lectures, and, at the annual banquet, 
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presidents of neighboring Clubs brought greetings. Twenty-seven field-meet- 
ings were held, with an average attendance of 22, and a fine list of birds was 
seen. The Club has observed, during the year, 203 species. Mr. C. W. Vibert 
(aged 80) reported 185 species on his list. He had 42 first dates and 13 ties. 
Included in his list are these rare birds (the last 8 were seen by him alone): 
Olive-sided Flycatcher, Lapland Longspur, Philadelphia Vireo, White-eyed 
Vireo, Worm-eating Warbler, Connecticut Warbler, Carolina Wien, Acadian 
Chickadee. Seen by Mr. Vibert only, Baldpate, Scaup Duck, Ring-necked 
Duck, White-rumped Sandpiper, Green-winged Teal, Double-crested Cor- 
morant, White-winged Scoter, Piping Plover. Rare birds observed by other 
members were, Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Lesser Scaup Duck, Scoter, Sander- 
ling, Buff-breasted Sandpiper, Turkey Vulture, Bohemian Waxwing, Goshawk, 
Red-headed Woodpecker. The work of the Committees interlocked to make 
a most colorful and satisfactory year—(Mrs.) HARRIET CRANE LATHAM, 
Secretary. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Under the capable leadership 
of Mrs. Leon S. Griswold, the Society held seven indoor meetings and nine 
field-days during the past year. Notable among the field-trips was one to the 
Huntington Library Gardens. Another delightful day was spent at Mrs, 
Griswold’s cabin, “Three Twin Oaks,’ in Sierra Madre Canyon, where birds 
and squirrels are daily guests and always find a banquet awaiting them. In- 
teresting lectures were given by Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers on ‘Foreign 
Birds and Flowers’; by Ernest Braunton on ‘New and Rare Plants of Field 
and Garden’; by Joseph Ewan on ‘Birds of the San Bernardino Mountains’; 
and by Miss Helen S. Pratt on ‘Birds and Children in the Garden.’ A lecture 
by Dr. Heniy Smith Williams on ‘My Summer Guests,’ with his colorful 
Oriole nests interwoven with strands of bright yarn, was especially enjoyed. 
Many beautiful paintings by Dr. Williams added to the interest of his lecture. 

Through Mrs. Griswold, the Hollywood Woman’s Club gave the Audubon 
members the privilege of listening to Mr. Gorst, whose lecture, illustrated by 
unusual pictures and bird-calls, was most instructive and entertaining. The 
Society regrets that Mrs. Grace S. Hall, who has been leader of the trail-trips 
for many years, has decided that she must give up that part of the work. She 
has helped members and friends at each field-day to recognize the birds and 
has given generously of her time to all who wished to make trips for extra 
instruction. Due to the untiring efforts of Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, the State 
Legislature officially designated the California Valley Quail as the State Bird.— 
Mrs. THEODORE E. TENNEY, Corresponding Secretary. 


Lynn (Mass.) Bird Club.—Regular monthly meetings were held from 
September to June inclusive, with an appropriate program for each meeting. 
Our membership has increased, and the attendance at the meetings has been 
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larger than ever, which we hope means more active interest in bird-life. Last 
season we had a printed calendar, giving dates and programs, our constitution, 
names and addresses of officers and members, which we found to be of great 
convenience and aid to our members. Possibly the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the Club for the past year was our success in stimulating an interest 
among school teachers, and procuring the services of Mr. Taylor and Mrs. 
Goode, Massachusetts Audubon Society’s speakers, who gave illustrated talks 
in the schools, with the result, we understand, of a much larger enrollment of 
Junior Audubon members in Lynn than ever before. 

Dr. May, State Ornithologist, gave us a most delightful illustrated talk on 
‘Hawks and Owls.’ Mr. Van Den Voort, a former teacher in Java, entertained 
us at one meeting with an illustrated talk on that country, showing us its 
unusual bird-life. 

The Lynn Bird Club is affiliated with the Federation of the Bird Clubs of 
New England, the Massachusetts Audubon Society, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. As usual, our day spent with the Northeastern 
Bird Banding Association, in January, was much looked forward to and 
enjoyed by a large group of our members. We also had a large representation 
at the Annual Bird Day at Moose Hill Bird Sanctuary, in May. 

Our experience meetings are always of great interest as well as our social 
days and field-trips. During the winter, when there are not many land-birds, 
we turn our attention to the beautiful and unusual water-birds which frequent 
our shores all winter long, and we are proud to number the Barrow’s and 
American Golden-Eye among them. The following are a few of the most 
unusual birds positively identified in our locality: Arkansas Kingbird, Wilson’s 
Snipe, Osprey, Black-bellied Plover, Stilt Sandpiper, and a Brown Thrasher 
wintering here.—(Mrs.) Marron S. Spatn, Corresponding Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—The Club, this year, has proceeded along the 
lines formerly indicated in its project of making its Bird Sanctuary a memorial 
worthy to perpetuate the name of its revered founder, Ernest Harold Baynes. 
The upkeep of the Sanctuary has been maintained, and the winter feeding of 
the birds carried on. The manufacture of the Berlepsch nest-boxes has been 
resumed, principally to supply the demand in the Sanctuary and for such 
bird-lovers as may apply. The Junior Bird Club has been active in nature- 
study, and in the practical help offered in the care of the Bird Sanctuary. 
Volunteers for the distribution of food for the birds during the winter months, 
and care of the bird-baths, are some of the channels that their work takes. 
The children celebrated Arbor Day by a special meeting and the planting of 
two Russian mulberry trees in the orchard section of the Sanctuary. Our 
usual Bird Sunday service was held in August, in the Open Air Theatre. 
Music was supplied by two of our gifted summer guests, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Quimby, of Cleveland. An address was made by the Rev. C. E. Savage, of 
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Canaan Center, N. H., and an enlightening historical sketch of the Bird Club 
by the President, the Rev. Noble O. Bowlby. 

The development of Memorial Knoll in accordance with plans submitted 
by Mrs. Ellen Shipman, a devoted friend of the Club’s founder, was inspected 
and approved by the architect, this autumn. Among the distinguished visitors 
to the Sanctuary this summer were Winthrop Packard, whose leadership in 
the work of the Massachusetts Audubon Society makes his interest in the 
Meriden Sanctuary all the more valuable; Frederic H. Kennard, whose services 
were generously given in the original plan of landscaping the Sanctuary; Paul 
St. Gaudens, whose bronze Memorial Fountain attracts the attention of many 
visitors, and Mrs. Louis St. Gaudens; Mrs. Ellen Shipman, to whose distinctive 
work for the Memorial reference has already been made; Percy MacKaye, 
whose authorship and direction of the masque, ‘Sanctuary,’ produced when 
the Sanctuary was dedicated in 1913, and whose continued friendship and 
devotion to the Club’s projects are an inspiration; and Mrs. Ernest Harold 
Baynes, who in making her annual visit to Meriden has in mind always the 
welfare of the Club and its Sanctuary.—(Miss) ANNIE H. Duncan, General 
Manager. 


Meriden (Conn.) Nature Club.—Chief among the activities of the Club 
during the past year have been assistance in laying out and marking nature- 
trails in this part of the state and a movement, in codperation with the Meriden 
Woman’s Club, for the cleaning and landscaping of brooks flowing through the 
city. Outings and lectures have comprised the greater part of our work. 
Lectures by nature leaders were given during the winter, as well as short talks 
by members of the Club, which dealt with such subjects as aquaria, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the calls of birds. The annual banquet in January was fol- 
lowed by a motion picture and lecture on the Canadian Rockies. Field-trips 
included a visit to the Meriden Boy Scout Camp at Terramugus, an island in 
Lake Pocotopaug, East Hampton; a climb on Lamentation Mountain, one of 
Meriden’s ‘Hanging Hills’ where the interesting ash-pits were visited; and an 
outing at Devil’s Hop Yard State Park, one of Connecticut’s most beautiful 
natural parks. 

The Club also joined a movement for the appointment of a State Ornitholo- 
gist, sending delegates to a hearing on a bill in the Legislature to create such 
an office. The Meriden Club was host to the State Federation of Nature 
Clubs, at Hubbard Park, which has been the scene of these annual gatherings 
for a number of years. Several nature-books were presented to the Public 
Library of the Club this year as a memorial to Judge F. S. Fay, founder of the 
Club.—(Miss) BARBARA C. LEE, Secretary. 


Millbrook (N. Y.) Garden Club.—Our season has comprised the usual 
business and social gatherings, the latter being made instructive by lectures 
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on subjects pertaining to gardens and gardening. They were most interesting 
and an aid to those desiring to learn more about the culture of flowers. One of 
the most delightful days was spent in visiting the gardens of our neighborhood. 
This opportunity was advertised publicly. About 500 were taken the rounds, 
the members of our Club acting as guides. The day was a beautiful one and 
the gardens looked their best. An admission was charged for seeing the gardens, 
and the Club put this money toward the running expenses of the Tribute 
Garden, a beautiful playground for children, created in memory of those who 
died in the World War. 

One always associates birds with flowers. The Senior Committee of the 
Millbrook Garden Club persuaded John Hopkinson Baker to give a lecture 
on our local birds, illustrated by slides. This was largely attended, and the 
illustrations were very rare, showing the birds from fledglings to maturity, 
and from the building of the nest to the colored eggs. It was an opportunity 
to hear one who has made birds a life-study. 

An active season closes after the meeting in October. At this meeting, 
original papers written by members will be read. No member will read his 
own paper and all papers will be anonymous. The Club will vote on the most 
interesting paper from the garden point of view. We always look forward 
with much pleasure to this meeting. —(Mrs.) Aticra M. Dominick, Secretary. 


Milledgeville (Ga.) Audubon Society.—Our Society was organized in 
December, 1930. The most worth-while work has been done in connection 
with the schools. Bird Clubs and programs have been sponsored in the grade 
schools by teachers who are members of the Club. A bird-talk was given at 
the school for colored children. Through these meetings protection of migrating 
Robins and Cedar Waxwings was stressed.—(Miss) BLANCHE Tart, Secretary. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.--This Society was organized in 
1915 and has been affiliated with the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties since then. We have alternate afternoon and evening meetings the first 
Friday of each month, from October to June inclusive, with a general field-day 
in May, and weekly migration-walks during April and May. At our meetings 
we have a speaker and round-table talks, with reports of birds observed during 
the month. This last year our Program Committee consisted of one member 
who was responsible for one program, and we had some very helpful and 
interesting meetings. . 

We held one meeting at the Zodlogy Building at the University of Minne- 
sota, where we enjoyed moving pictures of the ‘Flight of the Gull’ and “The 
Courtship of the Grouse,’ later enjoying the wonderful Museum of Natural 
History with its habitat groups of native animals and birds. During our spring- 
migration walks, the Hooded Warbler was seen May 4, on the north shore of 
Lake Harriet in Minneapolis; a week later the Prothonotary Warbler was 
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observed. The Society observed 218 species in 1930, including 28 Warblers 
as well as many waders, water-birds, and game-birds.—Mrs. WILLARD W. 
Davis, Secretary. 


Missoula (Mont.) Audubon Society.—The Society held its monthly 
meetings as usual during the past year. Most of the material for the programs 
was furnished by Club members. However, on November 8, Paul Fair, of the 
State Fish and Game Commission, showed some excellent moving pictures, 
taken by him, of mammal and bird-life in Montana, including views of the 
nesting of the Trumpeter Swan in Yellowstone Park. One of the largest meet- 
ings of the year was that held on February 5, when Charles Crawford Gorst, 
the ‘Birdman,’ entertained the members and their guests most generously 
with imitations of bird-songs and -calls. April 11, Kenneth Roahen, a Game 
Protector with the United States Biological Survey, in charge of the National 
Bison Range near heie, told of many of his experiences with law-breakers 
when he was stationed as a Game Protector in the Middle West. In April, 
members met at the Elrod Bird Sanctuary and spent an afternoon improving 
the grounds. 

The Club members have started a study of the winter birds of Missoula 
and the immediate vicinity. This probably will extend over a period of several 
years. The practice of placing its copies of the Condor and Brrp-Lore in the 
City Library for the use of the public has been continued by the Club.— 
(Miss) CAROLINE WELLS, Secretary. 


Nature Study Club of Corsicana (Texas).—This Club, with a member- 
ship of 20 women, has codperated with the National Association of Audubon 
Societies by writing to our Senator and Representative, asking their assistance 
relative to proposed legislation beneficial to bird life; placed bird charts in 
schools; maintained an exhibit of bird nests and eggs in the public library; 
held a bird census, bird field day, and one lesson on Warblers. Our bird 
bander, with an assistant, has banded 243 birds of 27 species. Many of these 
were fledglings.—Mrs. Bett Wuite, President. 


Nature Study Club of Sussex County (N. J.).—The month of March, 
this year, marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Sussex 
County Nature Study Club by the late Luther Hill. The Club has selected a 
beautiful sugar maple to plant in commemoration of the bi-centennial of 
George Washington. This tree is to be planted in Andover, N. J., in honor of 
our first President, Mrs. W. K. Hamington. Our Club has had an active year, 
holding its meetings regularly the last Thursday in each month, at the homes 
of its members. At our meetings many interesting and instructive papers are 
read, and interesting experiences of members related. 

We have a membership of 30. Our social activities have included picnics, 
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several bird hikes, affording a delightful opportunity for field work and study 
of trees, ferns, mosses, as well as numerous wild flowers, as our Club is not 
wholly a Bird Club, although birds hold the first place. The largest list of 
birds seen the past year numbers about 100; our largest yearly lists usually 
numbered more than 130. We regret to report that during the past year there 
has been a decrease among the winter, spring, resident and migratory birds.— 
(Miss) LENA F. Caskey, Secretary. 


Nature Study Society of Rockford (Ills.).—The Society has held its 
regular meetings during the year on the first Saturday of each month. These 
aie varied to meet the needs of the membership, which is composed of both 
old and young. During the spring and fall we have hikes to forest preserves 
and near-by beauty-spots, while in the winter, city parks are visited and 
members open their homes for indoor meetings. Programs of interest are 
given at each meeting, under the leadership of Club members. This year, in 
addition to the study of trees, birds, and wild flowers, we had a day for culti- 
vated flowers, visiting the gardens in a city park and identifying as many as 
possible. Many hundreds of water birds, coming to a near-by state fish- 
hatchery during migration, afforded the members an excellent chance for 
study, and a number of birds not commonly seen in this section were observed. 
On December 26, the Society joined in taking the national bird census, nine 
members going out for the day, and rounding up for comparison of lists and 
a steak-fry at Macktown Forest Preserve. Twenty kinds of birds were reported. 

The membership of the Club is 35, with dues of $1 a year, and we feel that 
our work is of some importance when we keep our membership with the 
National and State Audubon Societies, the Illinois Academy of Sciences, and 
give to the Jack Miner Fund for feeding wild Geese. For our civic work this 
year, we gave to the American Red Cross relief work. We also have coéperated 
with the National Association of Audubon Societies in their appeals for con- 
servation, by writing letters to Senators and Representatives of this district 
urging their support of bills pending —(Miss) Frances S. Dosson, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—The Club holds its meetings once a month, from 
October to May inclusive. A short business session is held, followed by an 
interesting and enjoyable program, noted speakers generally being a feature. 
Social affairs, hikes, an annual dinner, and other forms of entertainment tend 
to keep the members together and interested in the work for which the Club 
was organized. Literature bearing on the work of the Club is distributed when 
there is a call. A drive for new members will be started this fall, each member 
being asked to bring in at least one new name.—Mrs. James P. CLEMENTS, 
Secretary. 
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New Canaan (Conn.) Bird Protective Society.—The Society recently 
held its fourteenth annual meeting. Its newly elected officers are S. B. Hoyt, 
President; Stanley P. Mead, Vice-President; Richard M. Coit, Treasurer; 
Anna R. Hoyt, Secretary; and William J. Henry, Manager. The plan of 
organization is as follows: Manager’s Committee, in charge of the care and 
upkeep of the Bird Sanctuary and its development in accordance with plans 
approved by the Executive Committee; Wild-flower Committee, for completing 
the collection of native flowers, ferns, shrubbery, etc., in the Sanctuary; 
Membership Committee, in charge of the Society’s program of work outside 
the Sanctuary, conservation publicity—‘Bird Column,’ in the weekly local 
paper, school children’s bird and wild-flower contests and walks, lectures, 
etc., also, the preparation of a list of candidates for office for the following 
year; Finance Committee, in charge of the Society’s financial program, co- 
érdinating efforts of committees in raising funds for the budget and the special 
fund for warden’s salary. An Executive Committee, consisting of the officers 
and heads of other committees, meets quarterly. 

The Society owns and operates a Bird Sanctuary and Wildwood Preserve 
consisting of 18 acres of open, woody pasture and swamp-land, located near 
the center of the town and adjoining 27 acres of public park. A full-time 
warden is in charge, and the public is admitted Wednesdays and Sundays 
from 2 until 6 P.M. Visitors to the number of 75 to 100 visit the place on open 
days. The area is laid out in pleasing trails—the work of Wilbur Smith, who 
took the newly acquired Sanctuary under his wing until it was established. 
These trails are vantage-points for bird students, and are also the location of 
most of the wild-flower plantings. A fernery, with all of the native ferns in 
masses and plainly labeled, is laid out in attractive paths marked by stones 
and evergreen wood-ferns. The September wild flowers, just labeled, number 
40 varieties, and these are being supplemented. A small museum building is 
used for meetings, and cabinets of birds mounted by the warden, as well as 
the New York state colored plates of wild flowers of the month, are kept on 
display. The Audubon Society’s Bird-Plates are also displayed on the walls, 
under the heading, ‘Birds of the Month.’ The membership is 160. Its general 
character and policies are based on the Fairfield Society. The warden is Clinton 
Bartow.—S. B. Hoyt, President. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Seven monthly meetings were held 
during the year and usually two bird-walks each month. The lectures included 
such interesting subjects as ‘Birds of the Yellowstone,’ by Milton P. Skinner; 
‘Tropical Birds by Sea and Land,’ by W. Dan Quattlebaum; ‘Our Educated 
Orioles,’ by Dr. Henry Smith Williams; ‘A Wild Life Hobby,’ by Dr. Spencer 
R. Atkinson; and ‘Birds in Art,’ by Helena Whitford. The Society financed 
several lectures in the public schools by Bert Harwell, nature guide at Yosemite 
National Park, and it was hoped greater interest would be shown in the Junior 
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Society, which has continued its weekly meetings throughout the summer.— 
Mrs. SIDNEY B. Moore, Secretary. 


Province of Quebec (Can.) Society for the Protection of Birds.—The 
present review covers the year ending May 31, 1931. Eight monthly meetings 
were held, commencing in October and ending in May, at all of which papers 
were presented, illustrated with slides or moving pictures. The speakers were 
members of this and other societies in various parts of the Dominion. The 
annual lectuie by Dr. Arthur A. Allen, entitled ‘The Courtship and Home 
Life of Birds,’ won the appreciation of the large audience. In addition to these 
meetings, lectures have been given by the Educational Committee of this 
Society in the various schools in the district, and at the annual one given by 
Dr. Allen in Montreal High School, and also by Stewart L. Thompson, of 
Toronto, at the Y. M. C. A. Verdun; 2559 pupils from about 38 schools at- 
tended. It is hoped to hold more of these meetings for children each subsequent 
year. The subject of the use of golf club-grounds as bird sanctuaries has been 
taken up with several of the local golf clubs, and favorable action is hoped for. 
The report of the Secretary of the Knowlton Branch of this Society again 
shows continued increase in membership and progress in work undertaken. 
It is with deep regret that we have to record the sudden death, on June 14, 
of our newly elected President, A. P. Murray of Quebec.—H. Movs ey, 
Treasurer. 


Ridgewood (N. J.) Audubon Society.—During the year 1930-31, the 
Society held nine monthly meetings, two Christmas census trips, and three 
spring bird walks. A new and successful departure was the holding of three 
of these meetings in the evening, in order that school teachers and men occupied 
during the day might attend. This change also enabled us to show the National 
Audubon Society’s film, ‘Putting the Bird into Birdies,’ by Dr. A. A. Allen, 
and to enjoy, as well, the pictures taken during the previous summer by 
Beecher S. Bowdish of the New Jersey Society. Considerable attention was 
paid to the children. Five talks, with lantern-slides or illustrative material, 
were given by officers; the Society’s collection of Warblers was displayed and 
explained to groups of school children at the home of the member in charge of 
it; and several loans of lantern-slides, charts, collection of birds’ nests, and 
the like were made to the schools. At the request of the teacher, the bird 
note books of a nature-study club were examined and found so good that four 
prizes of desirable books were awarded as an incentive to further bird study. 

An article entitled, ‘Ridgewood, a Bird Sanctuary,’ was written for the 
bulletin of the local Woman’s Club. Investigation was made concerning the 
‘cleaning up’ of the banks of our village brook which had been a favorite bird 
haunt, and the Shade Tree Commissioner was given a list of shrubs and trees 
attractive to birds which he promised to use in replanting the ‘devastated’ area. 
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For the annual luncheon, a model about 2 by 3 feet of a back-yard bird 
sanctuary was made for use as a centerpiece. It had a ‘catproof,’ ‘habitant’ 
fence (made of stained lollypop sticks woven together with wire), thickets of 
shrubbery (cut from evergreens), bird houses, gay flowers, a pool, and a bird 
bath. Each member, on arriving, received an original verse descriptive of 
some bird, and found her place at the table by matching this with a tiny 
Kewpie doll dressed in a corresponding bird costume. At the close of the 
meal, each told the reasons she thought her bird did or did not deserve a place 
in the sanctuary, and placed it accordingly, thus giving the effect of a miniature 
bird-pageant. The exhibit was later loaned to a large school where it proved 
most interesting and instructive—Mrs. F. G. DunHaAM, Secretary. 


San Diego (Calif.) Society of Natural History.—During the past year 
the Society made no marked innovations, but has pursued those lines of 
activity which, in previous years, have proved to be most profitable. In the 
educational field these include supervision of nature-study in all the rural 
schools of San Diego County, instruction of school classes at the Society’s 
Museum, lectures both at the Museum and at other centers, and the main- 
tenance of a series of free Saturday nature-walks and excursions for adults 
under the direction of Carroll DeWilton Scott, Nature Guide on the Museum 
staff. These Saturday events are led by experts in the various fields of natural 
history, and each participant is provided with a mimeographed information 
sheet. An improved system of distributing to the rural schools the 10,000 
natural history specimens used in this work was instituted, by which the 
material was reclassified and is now immediately sent by parcel post to teachers 
requesting special-subject material. The school work also stressed the forma- 
tion of Junior Audubon Clubs, conservation of wild life, and the completion 
of nature-study projects, for which the Museum’s certificate was awarded. 

To meet the increasing school interest and demands, it was found desirable, 
during the year, to add to the Museum staff Frank F. Gander, a specialist in 
natural-history work with young people. His presence has resulted in greatly 
expanding the children’s work, both within and without the Museum Building. 
He is also called upon for service as naturalist and examiner by such organ- 
izations as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Campfire Girls. As in previous 
years, four of the Society’s members made a San Diego Christmas bird.census, 
the count last Christmas totaling 119 species—JoHN W. SNYDER, Secretary. 


Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird and Nature Club.—The Club has eight yearly 
meetings. These are held the third Tuesday of the month and are well attended 
by interested members. A well-prepared paper upon a given subject is read. 
As occasion offers, the Club interests itself in bird life and other nature-study 
objects in the community. At the Annual Meeting in June, 1931, the 
regular election of officers took place.-—(Miss) CAROLINE CARR, Secretary. 
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Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—Mrs. Edgar Sturge, Vice-President of our 
Club, died suddenly last November, just a month after she had attended the 
meeting of the National Association of Audubon Societies in New York. For 
many years Mrs. Sturge was a director of the Club, and through her executive 
ability and ready coéperation in all its activities, contributed much to the 
growth and welfare of the organization. Her fellow members mourn the loss 
of a sincere friend as well as that of a faithful officer. 

Mr. M. J. Kelly, of the Everhart Museum staff, will accompany the Carfelan 
East Indies Expedition on a two years’ journey through the latter region. He 
is a loyal Club member, and we rejoice in the well-deserved honor that has 
come to him. 

The outstanding event of the winter, a lecture by George M. Sutton 
on his experiences on South Hampton Island last year, was enjoyed by 
several hundied persons. Owing to a large foreign population in Scranton and 
vicinity, that came from countries having few laws for biid-protection, this 
Club, since its organization, has been faced with the necessity of educating 
the public along lines of conservation. All of its programs are planned with 
this end in view, and, each year, events are put on designed to awaken their 
interest and enlist their codpeiation for protecting birds; some of these are 
contests in building bird-houses, and prizes are given for the first house occupied 
by migrating birds. Winter feeding is carried on by Boy and Girl Scouts; 
birds’ Christmas Trees are trimmed by the school children. Morning walks 
are taken during migration for observation, and winter classes for bird-study 
are held. These activities have become annual institutions, eagerly anticipated 
by adults and children alike, and have awakened a bird-consciousness among 
them that is certain to result in saving many species for future generations.— 
Mrs. M. H. McCracken, Secretary. 


Southern Pines (N. C.) Bird Club.—Twenty weekly meetings were held 
from January until the end of May. Bird-walks were taken, beginning at 
g A.M. and lasting one and one-half hours, the Club divided into small groups, 
with a Bird Scout in charge of each. This was followed by a brief business 
meeting and included a program consisting of discussion of any phase of bird- 
lore, readings and poetry, much of it original, and always in keeping with 
bird-study and nature. This interesting group was made up of 54 members, 
coming from many states and Canada. Southern Pines, as a winter resort, 
attracts many and affords an excellent opportunity to create interest in birds 
among people from many walks of life. Besides resident and winter birds, 
many migratory ones were seen; over go species were identified on our hunts, 
in each instance by two members on sight, not by song. Scout badges, First 
and Second Class, and Master, were presented to five members for 50, 75, and 
100 birds. Females and immatures are listed when differing in color or mark- 
ings from males. Much enthusiasm is shown yearly over earning these badges. 
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The outstanding event was the erection and dedication of nine bird-houses 
in Piney Woods, the beginning of our Bird Sanctuary. Club members and 
friends gathered for a program of speeches, biid-songs and music, and some 
original readings. It is planned next year to add feeding-stations and more 
houses. 

Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Swope, of the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, visited the Sanctuary in January and expressed much 
enthusiasm over its natural advantages. One bird-walk was taken with the 
pupils of “The Auk,’ a private school, led by our Bird Scouts. Five dollars 
was donated to the Ernest Harold Baynes Memorial Fund to help maintain 
the Meriden (N. H.) Sanctuary.—(Miss) Mary M. MAITHER, President. 


Spokane (Wash.) Bird Club.—We have had a pleasant and prosperous 
year in spite of the overcast financial sky. Our programs have included ac- 
counts of birds seen on vacation-trips from Canada to the Mexican border and 
intensive studies of the local representatives of various bird-families. In- 
teresting field-trips were taken to the Giand Coulee, Washington, to Twin 
and Hauser Lakes in Idaho, and to a house-boat on the Spokane River near 
which we found nests of Tree Swallows, Violet-green Swallows, Western Blue- 
birds, House Wrens, Western Kingbirds, and Shufeldt’s Juncos. Many trips 
were taken to Garden Springs, Indian Canyon, and city parks which are rich 
in bird-life. 

Mr. Walter Bruce, a valued member of our Club, died on March 16, and 
the following appreciation was entered in the minutes: 

“Since the last meeting of the Spokane Bird Club, Walter Bruce, President 
Emeritus of our Organization, slipped quietly from this life. 

“We, his friends and associates, wish to pay tribute to his memory by 
placing this record in the minutes of the Club. Walter Bruce was a charter 
member of the Spokane Bird Club, which was organized fifteen years ago this 
month. He was President of the Club for eight years, and by his untiring 
energy and enthusiasm for outdoor life, contributed largely to its influence. 
He photographed and made 1276 lantern-slides of local birds, nests, plants, 
trees, and landscapes. Many of these are of much educational value and will 
pass on to those unacquainted with Walter Bruce, his love of Nature. They 
are his contribution to the rising generation of bird-students. To those of us 
who were privileged to walk and talk with him, the memory of his enthusiasm 
will always be inspiring; and though on the field-trips, in the days to come, 
one will be missing, Walter Bruce will be, ‘though lost to sight, to memory 
dear.’ ” 

Before the death of Mr. Bruce, he had given the Club 50 lantern-slides. 
The Club decided to add to this collection, and purchased 128 others from 
the Bruce estate, together with his baloptican lantern. May 11 to 17, the 
Club had an exhibit at the Sportsmen’s Show. Bird-skins and stuffed specimens 
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of local birds, nests, and colored pictures of the 60 most common birds in 
Spokane County, together with posters inviting attendance at the Bird Club, 
comprised the exhibit. It was estimated that 15,000 people visited this booth. 
Much interest was shown, and members who had given so freely of their time 
felt wholly repaid. Our Club’s attendance has averaged 60, and our member- 
ship has increased to 40. We are looking forward to a profitable year, with 
lantern-slides at every program.—Mrs. ARCHIE CLOUGH, Secretary. 


Stanton Bird Club of Lewiston-Auburn (Maine).—This year, 74 new 
names are added to our membership, of which 16 are Juniors. In our programs, 
Juniors are included as leaders in our walks and are growing up to take their 
part in Club work. Our school-teacher members have been active in forming 
Junior Audubon Societies. Any Junior Audubon member may become affiliated 
with our Club during his Audubon membership without extra dues. 

Our meetings, on the first Monday night of every month of the year, have 
included five regular meetings; the annual meeting and Get-together Supper; 
the October ‘Vacation Experience Meeting’ beside the open fire at Stanton 
Lodge; four field-meetings; and our ‘Guest Night,’ when Dr. John B. May, of 
Boston, gave a splendid lecture on ‘The Utility of Birds.’ We also have had 
seven morning walks, two vesper walks, two winter picnics, and a fall-migration 
walk in our Sanctuary, Thorncrag. The entire program of Arbor Day, when a 
Japanese cherry was planted on the college campus, was given by the Juniors, 
and brought out the largest attendance we have ever had. In the window of 
the First National Bank we had a bird-conservation exhibit for two weeks. 

Our ‘special’ for this year has been the planting of a nursery at Thorncrag. 
Over 700 little trees especially attractive to birds for food or shelter, have 
been set out. The trees, which include mulberries, mountain-ashes, red and 
Scotch pines, white and Norway spruces and hemlocks, were planted by 
school children and Boy Scouts under the careful supervision of experienced 
members. This is our contribution to the American Tree Planting Society’s 
project “to plant ten million trees for George Washington.” As the trees grow 
they will be transplanted to other parts of the Sanctuary and to our other 
sanctuaries. We have also planted a large field of sunflowers and one of buck- 
wheat at Thorncrag, as winter feeding of birds is one of our great activities. 

Through the generosity of the Chicago heirs of an old family estate in 
Lewiston, we have been given a sanctuary of 3 acres within the city limits, a 
beautiful spot with a lovely view, to be known as the Deacon Davis Bird 
Refuge. We also have been given, by Dr. A. W. Anthony, of New York, the 
donor of Thorncrag, 100 additional acres of meadow and woodland adjoining 
our present territory. To this splendid gift Dr. Anthony has lately added a 
superb stone fireplace and seat built of Thorncrag field-stones. 

The bird-list of one of our members, begun on New Year’s Day, has ap- 
peared serially in the local papers, thus interesting others to watch for the 
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birds. The local papers give us generous space to keep our work and interests 
before the public.—Mrs. C. E. Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island Bird Club (N. Y.).—This Club, organized in 1914, has 
continued to hold its monthly walks afield, which are attended by 30 or more 
persons who study birds and other natural-history objects. The Club also 
has held its usual annual indoor meeting, an illustrated lecture. The speaker 
this year was T. Donald Carter, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
who described his adventures in the Brazilian wilderness and the success of 
the expedition in which he participated, in obtaining specimens of the rare 
Honey-Creeper (Diglossa). Other less formal meetings terminated some of the 
walks when the members were hospitably received by William T. Davis, Mrs. 
M. A. Serry, Mrs. Christopher Steadman, and Mrs. C. J. Waite. A special 
meeting on Emerson Hill was held at the invitation of C. G. Kolff. Other 
activities consisted in the maintenance of winter feeding-stations, in which 
members of the Woodcraft League and the following ladies assisted: Mrs. A. 
A. Rottmann, Mrs. H. M. French, and Miss E. Smith. Lectures on birds were 
given in the Museum and at various schools; tests were given to Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls and Woodcraft League members, who were studying for 
honors. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Cleaves, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Stryker, the more 
active members, assembled in small groups, have visited some localities favor- 
ably situated for the study of shore birds. Among such localities, Oakwood 
Beach has proved so rich in opportunities as to attract the attention of such 
observers as J. F. Kuerzi, W. H. Wiegonarr, C. Johnston, and F. E. Watson. 
Records made by them, or by members of this Club, include Forster’s Tern, 
Louisiana Heron, American Egret, Iceland Gull, Killdeer, and Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron. Several of these records have been printed in Brrp-Lore, as 
has the Christmas census, taken by Messrs. Cleaves, Stryker, and Decker; the 
latter, showing 41 species and 2348 individuals, compared favorably with 
other near-by regions.—C. W. LENG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Teachers’ College Nature Association (Mo.).—The Nature Association 
of Kansas City Teachers’ College carries on many activities during the year. 
There are a few events, however, sponsored by the organization which are 
particularly interesting and which deserve special attention. In the spring, 
the nature classes participated in the annual Bird Day. At that time the 
classes divided themselves into small groups and went to various parts of the 
city to identify birds. A spirit of contest and rivalry prevailed within the 
classes, because the group that identified the greatest number was proclaimed 
the winner in the weekly Teachers’ College Scout. 

The Nature Association also sponsors an annual picnic at Swope Park, 
Kansas City’s leading playground and nature park. The Association, in former 
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years, has marked off a nature-trail in the park with ‘Station Markers’ which 
point out different things of interest along the way. On the markers are also 
questions which can be answered by observation. The classes see which one 
can answer the most questions correctly, and then, at the end of the trail, 
they gather around the Shirling Elm, which is named for A. E. Shirling, well- 
known naturalist and Professor of Science at Kansas City Teachers’ College, 
to check their answers. This outing creates enthusiasm and a desire to learn 
more about the great out-of-doors and to commune with nature. Later on in 
the year, those who have earned 400 achievement points receive ‘Nature 
Letters,’ which are of purple and gold, the school colors. To earn these letters, 
the members may do any number of things, including the making of blue- 
prints and spatter-prints of leaves, or the taking of a bird census of the city, 
the making of Riker cases, and the carrying on of many other nature projects. 
It is considered a great honor to achieve these 400 points and to possess a 
‘Nature Letter.’ 

The organization takes part in the annual Christmas Bird Census which 
is sponsored by the Audubon Society. The Association has as its motto, 
“Look, listen, and wonder.’’—(Miss) GLAapys NELSON, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Texas Bird and Nature Study Club (Dallas).—We feel that our Club has 
just closed one of its most interesting and valuable programs, under the direc- 
tion of our amiable and very capable President, Mrs. Matt L. Cobb, who was 
re-elected to the presidency for another year. Much good and valuable 
information was gained from the very excellent papers read at our meetings 
throughout the year, the subject of our program being, ‘Nature in the Bible.’ 
Unusual papers were read on the following subjects: ‘Birds of the Bible’; 
‘Fruits of the Bible’; ‘Cedars of Lebanon’; ‘Sun, Moon and Stars’; ‘Domestic 
and Wild Animals of the Bible’; ‘Precious Stones of the Bible’; ‘Fish and 
Other Water Animals of Bible Times’; ‘Flowers of the Bible’; ‘Blue Bells’; 
‘Legends of Flower Names’; ‘Folk-Lore Society of Texas and Its Perpetuation 
of Our Nature Myths and Legends’; ‘Spices of the Bible’; and ‘Oaks of the 
Bible.’ 

The Club conferred honorary memberships upon four outstanding person- 
alities, namely: Mrs. Clark Burr, founder of our Club and member of our 
Advisory Board; R. A. Gilliam, John Davis, and Frank Reigh. During the 
year, our President, with some other executives of the Club, organized a 
Junior Audubon Society at the Buckner’s Orphans’ Home. Much interest is 
being shown in this Club. December 16 was the ‘Birds’ Christmas Feast,’ 
where suet, bread, crackers, strings of cranberries, and other fruits were hung 
in trees and accessible places in several city parks by members of the Club. 
Much enthusiasm was shown and many took part. One of the closing features 
of the year’s work was that of affiliating with the Wild Flower Preservation 
Society, Inc. 
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Our outstanding objective for the ensuing year’s work will be that of secur- 
ing a location for a club-house. A committee has been appointed to serve in 
this capacity, and we hope to have a permanent home for the Club before we 
close this year’s work.—Mrs. C. C. INGE, Corresponding Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—The Club continues to grow in numbers 
and in influence in the community. Bird-protection among the children has 
increased because of the construction of bird boxes and from field trips con- 
ducted by members. One of this Club, who is a Forest Ranger in the State of 
Washington, has made valuable contributions to the meetings by sending 
reports of his research in bird-life in that distant field. Another member made 
intensive study of bird-life in western Colorado, and another contributed 
material from his ranch. Mr. John T. Emlen, Jr., told of the results of his 
bird-study in Honduras while exploring the region with others sponsored by 
the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gillespie, Secretary of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, con- 
ducted a field trip in May. This was followed by a lecture from Mrs. Gillespie 
on ‘Bird Banding.’ The Christmas Bird Census has become an annual feature. 
This past year, 19 members, in four parties, studied the bird-life in the pre- 
scribed area. In April, Alden H. Hadley, of the National Audubon Society, 
gave a lecture on bird-conservation. This was held in the New Century Club- 
House, and the auditorium was filled with people of all ages who were delighted 
with the instruction and entertainment. A Legislative Committee has been 
added the past year. Asa result, much has been attempted in furthering work 
in this line. The annual trip was May 8 to 1o to Ocean City, Md., where 
several species of birds were added to the life-lists.—(Miss) LILL1An W. PIERCE, 
Secretary. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—In reviewing the activities of the Club for 
the last two years, we feel the interest in bird conservation has steadily in- 
creased, especially among adults. Our meetings are, as a rule, well attended, 
and small groups have enjoyed bird walks under the leadership of Edward H. 
Parry, bringing back to our meetings reports of such trips. We have had 
many excellent programs, and find it rather easier to secure speakers than it 
used to be, which denotes a generally increased interest in out-of-doors sub- 
jects. Among the outside speakers we have had were: Wharton Huber, ‘Birds 
of the Utah Marshes’; Norman M. Wood, of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, moving pictures; John Gillespie, ‘Bird Banding’; McCoy Franklin, of 
Crossnore School, ‘Birds of the North Carolina Mountains’; J. V. Hare, an 
illustrated talk on ‘Gardens of Spain’; Horace T. Fleisher, ‘English Gardens’; 
and moving pictures of ‘Scenic Colorado’ by Ernest Corts. Boy and Girl 
Scouts have helped at our meetings, and a delightful evening was given the 
Club as guests of ‘The Kinglets,’ the Bird Club of the Kindergarten. 
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Our President continues her illustrated talks at schools and clubs, and Mr. 
Griscom’s business of making devices to attract birds and establishing bird 
sanctuaries goes forward with ever-increasing interest. An all-day canal-boat 
trip was taken, and frequent visits are made by the Club and by individuals 
to the home of our President, whose hospitable invitations sometimes read, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Griscom and the Birds of Briar Bush Bird Sanctuary will be 
at home from dawn to dark to the Wyncote Bird Club.” Always more birds 
are to be seen there than anywhere else, for no stone is left unturned to welcome 
the feathered folk to this real sanctuary. All enemies of bird-life are eliminated, 
all the needs of birds are studied and supplied if possible, and a widespread 
influence is exerted toward conservation by this practical example of “planning 
for the birds.””—(Miss) EstHer HEacock, Secretary. 


Report of Robert Cushman Murphy, Treasurer 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


Tae Avupit COMMITTEE, October 22, 1931. 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Having audited the books, accounts, and records of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., for the period from October 19, 1930, 
to October 15, 1931, we present herewith the following Exhibits and Schedules: 


Exuisit A—BALANCE SHEET AS AT OCTOBER 15, 1931. 
Exu1Bit B—GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT. 
Exarpit C—Suppty DEPARTMENT 
SCHEDULE 1-—INVESTMENTS. 
SCHEDULE 2—GENERAL ENDOWMENT FuND 
SCHEDULE 3—PERMANENT FUND OF 1922. 
SCHEDULE 4—INTERNATIONAL BirpD PROTECTION FuND. 
SCHEBULE 5—EGRET PROTECTION FUND. 
SCHEDULE 6—CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FuND. 
SCHEDULE 7—BvuILDING FUND 
SCHEDULE 8—PaAuL J. RAINEY FuND. 
SCHEDULE 9—PAvuL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FuNp. 
SCHEDULE 10—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 
SCHEDULE 11—GAME REFUGE BILL Funp. 
SCHEDULE 12-—-GoLtF CLuB SANCTUARY FuND. 
SCHEDULE 13—SHELDON ANTELOPE SANCTUARY FuND. 
SCHEDULE 14——CoRNELIUS A. Woop ENDOWMENT FuND 
SCHEDULE 15—Mary DutTcHER MEMORIAL FUND. 
SCHEDULE 16—LaAuRA Norcross Marrs Funp. 
SCHEDULE 17—ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY ENDOWMENT FUND. 
SCHEDULE 18—RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. 
SCHEDULE 19—STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF PROPERTY AT 915~29 DAWSON ST. 
SCHEDULE 20—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Disbursements made from the various funds were verified by approved 
vouchers, and the balances on deposit were confirmed by the depositories. 

The Chemical Bank and Trust Company acts as custodian for investments 
other than mortgages. A letter of confirmation from the custodian verified 
investments as shown by the books. Details of the various investments, both 
securities and mortgages, are on file in the Treasurer's office. 

We visited the safe deposit vaults accompanied by Dr. Robert C. Murphy 
and Mr. Samuel T. Carter, Jr., and examined all mortgages held for invest- 
ment. 

Included in Schedule 1 under the caption of ‘Real Estate Dawson Street,” 
is an item of $27,798.28. This represents a $25,000 first mortgage on property 
(524) 
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the Association was obliged to take over, together with incidental expenses 
which were necessary to protect the Association’s interests. When the real 
estate market improves, this property will be sold and the mortgage loan duly 
liquidated. 

Enumerated below is a list of investments on which no dividends were 
received or interest paid when due: 


1455 Undercligi Avenue: Book Value 
5% per cent Mortgage. . is Kev eabeean $51,700 00 (Paid since) 
First Mortgage Notes—D. M. Henley (Donated)......... 1,000 00 
North Eastern Public Service General Lien Collateral Trust: 
5% per cent Bonds (Par $7,500.00)............. . . 7,250 00 
Badger Paper Mills, Inc.: (Donated) 
12 Shares Common Stock, No Par Value. 180 90 
North Eastern Public Service: 
15 Shares Prior Preferred Stock... . . 1,500 00 
10 Shares Preferred Stock.......... ee 1,000 00 


Submitting the foregoing, we are, 
Very truly yours, 


JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants 


T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, New York, October 26, 1931. 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
1775 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Sir: We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & Com- 
pany, Certified Public Accountants, of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the period ended October 15, 1931. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 15, 1931, and income and expense account for the year 
ending the same date. Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by them 
in connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe De- 
posit Company. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) EDMUND R. P. JANVRIN 
(Signed) JOHN TREADWELL NICHOLS 


Auditing Committee 
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National Association of Audubon Societies, Incorporated 


Balance Sheet as of October 15, 1931 


Exhibit A ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Bank (Schedule 20) 

Investments 
Rea] Estate Mortgages ; sve cewede cece ee Of 
Domestic Corporation Bonds. . aT TTT eee 
Domestic Corporation Stocks (Donated)... . a aca acaverbawe Siete a a 
U. S. Government Obligations , ane ee 44,404 39 
Foreign Corporations and Government Obligations ........... 120,631 50 


Real Estate ol eiaciaetvile orate tek dae 


Total Investments (Schedule 1) 
Furniture and Office Equipment 
General Fund (Nominal Value) PT ee ne hme ee 
Boats and Gasoline Engines—Paul J. Rainey Fund (Nominal Value) 
Realty: 
Purchased 


Bird Island, Orange Lake, Fla errs,  F | 
Buzzard Island, S. C ae: 
—— $550 20 
Donated 
Paul J. Rainey Tract, La. (Nominal Value).......... $1 00 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Tract, N. Y. (Nominal] Value). . I 00 
- 2 00 
Bronze Group—Roosevelt Sanctuary 
Inventory 
Color Process Plates (Nominal Value)..................-24-: $500 00 


Audubon Bird Cards. . . Per TE TTT Ee Er Ore 


Deposit on Electric Light Service.... 


$1,610,479 17 


$46,022 14 


1,546,922 17 


I 00 
I 0O 


552 20 
10,000 00 


6,955 66 
25 00 


Report of the Treasurer 


LIABILITIES 
Endowment Funds 
General Endowment Fund (Schedule 2)........ 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund (Schedule 15). . 
Laura Norcross Marrs Fund (Schedule 16). 
Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3). . eran 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Endowment Fund (Schedule 89). ae ye 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund (Schedule 14). 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule g).... 


Special Funds 

International Bird Protection Fund (Schedule 4). . 
Egret Protection Fund (Schedule 5)......... 
Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6) 
Building Fund (Schedule 7).............. 
Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8)............... 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 10).... 
Game Refuge Bill Fund (Schedule 11)....... 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund. . 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary F or (Schedule - 
Golf Club Sanctuary Fund (Schedule 12) 


Reserve for Contingencies (Schedule 18) 
Surplus 
Balance, October 19, 1930 ct 
Add: Profit for period from Oc tober 19, 1930, to Qutcher : 15, 
1931 (Exhibit B)...... 


Balance, October 15, 1931... 


Gross Income from Real Estate (Schedule 19). . . 


Transfer of Balance in Game Refuge Bill Fund (Schedule 11) 


Total Income 


Income: 

Members’ Dues 

Contributions. . . 

Income from Investments 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages......... vse e eee eee 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds........... 7,404 
Interest on Foreign Government and Corporation Bonds 2,961 
Interest on U. S. Government Bonds................ 123 
Interest on Bank Balances....... “a adhe 411 
Dividends on Stocks of Domestic C erperations. .. 6,474 | 


.$999,161 61 


7,737 70 
25,000 00 
201,794 30 
1,070 00 
5,325 70 
190,000 00 


—_——$1, 


$790 25 
2,301 99 
14,931 39 
113,707 07 
11,882 23 
1,024 25 
° 
10,000 00 
1,899 58 


$5,520 44 


3,332 06 


$1, 


Exhibit B GENERAL OPERATING STATEMENT 


156,536 76 
15,000 00 


8,853 10 


610, ,479 17 


$35,085 00 
4,084 53 


$94,509 96 
34 10 


nena 06 
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528 


Total Income (carried forward) .... 
Expenses: 

Wardens’ Salaries and Expenses—General (13 Wardens) 
Educational Effort- 

President’s Salary 

President’s Traveling Expense—Legislation, Lectures, 

and Field Investigation. . ; 

Salary of Educational Director (Part)... . 

Brrp-Lore, Copies to Members. 

irD-LorE, Extra Pages, Annual Report. 

Advanced for Hawk Investigation, Cape May, N. ’ 

Contributions 


Agassiz Association rs $150 00 
California Audubon Society. . . eyes 
Oil-Pollution Investigation. . + 500 00 
Plum Island Bird Reservation. . . 500 co 


\udubon Plates used in Brrp-Lore. 

Artist Drawings... .. 

Electros, Half-Tones, Prints and Negatives. . 

Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses. . 

Library 

Printing—Office and Field Agents’ 

Printing Circular No. 16 

Paintings and Expenses in connection a with Hawk Bulletin 


General Expenses 
Addressograph Plates. . 
Annual Meeting Expense 
Auditing 
Electric Light 
Envelopes and Supplies 
Insurance 
Legal Services 
Multigraphing 
Office Assistants 
Office Rent 
Postage and Expressage 
Publicity 
Mem ership Campaign 
Telephone and Telegrams 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Annuity to William T. McKenzie. 
Bank Service Charge for Handling Investments 
Moving Expense 
Miscellaneous Expense 


Operating Expenses Real Estate Dawson St. (Schedule 19) 
Total Expenses. 


Net Profit from General Operetions—C Carried to ors 
(Exhibit A) 


Vesio es $94,544 06 


$4,160 95 


39,680 35 


~ 45,932 7° 


1,437 40 


. $3,332 66 


Q1,211 40 
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Exhibit C SUPPLY DEPARTMEN 


Sales: 
Audubon Bird-Cards 
Brrp-LoreE Subscriptions 
Bird-Books and Boxes. . 
Bulletins. .... er 
Cabinets (Pocket Bird-Collection). 
Charts. .. 
Educational Leaflets 
Field-Glasses 
Slides. . 


Total Sales 

Expenses: 

Purchases: 

Cost of Bird-Cards Sold pyre eo. 2 
Royalty on Cards paid to Artist..... 
SE ree 
Bird-Books and Boxes 
I a3 cian aos b ales 
Educational Leaflets. . 
Field-Glasses 
ee 


Sundry Expenses: 
Advertising Costs and Supplies....... 
Envelopes and Office Supplies...... .. 
Postage and Expressage.... .. 
Rent of Office and Storeroom. . nite eacaber a ane 
GE I GI is .2 a6 He onivs aorsdsnorousacesda 
Moving and Miscellaneous Expenses 


Total Expenses 


Net Profit for period from October 19, 1930, to October 15, 1931 


T 


. .$1,041 


187 
614 


538 ; 


668 


. 3,640 


828 
1,142 


$1,152 
157 
1,072 
1,040 
1,320 
354 


. $2,861 


785 
1,211 
122 
280 
864 


. £729 


10 
go 
fore) 


oo 


~$8,660 


95 
54 
69 
oo 
33 
05 


I 6 .6,4:-ain-o- deus 6 ed renee eee ean Reina ie Racor 


1,329 
1,364 


5997 


$14,532 o1 


55 
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Schedule 2 GENERAL ENDOWMENT FUND 

nr ar Pa CU OO DORE oo bcs a eke k dbase deenhsaese ce $831,404 78 

Income: 

ee ONIN 5k c p.s'ap ap ea nndn'd bon-054d Bn dloa aie de 'o eclane ae a 
EO PT re eee rere rE me 
EOE OC LOCC CECT ER OT EOC ETT EERE OTRO 
aa cas ek A said Wh dB cn Ae cma aR a 12 00 167,666 83 

Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A) 0.0... 0.00. c cc cee e. $990,161 61 
Made up as follows: ———— 
NEE BE CUIIIDS 6050 i'n cr didsccrinsesnsu voubadehaweee 620 cee 
BIR ES piaecta canes dn scecectebasceoas eee keasaeden 1,928 72 


$990,161 6 


Schedule 3 PERMANENT FUND OF 1922 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beau- 
tiful and interesting forms of wild life. 
(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 
and other reservations. 
(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 
parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Or (4) For any one of these purposes. 


= 


STATEMENT FOR THE PERIOD FROM OCTOBER 19, 1930, TO OCTOBER 15, 1931 


aE POE, CONT BO. BOO. oo os cckisicvascncdnit ed cous bewkan $201,794 30 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages..........................+. $8,105 26 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds....................+.. 1,825 00 
ee GUE ONES CIN UINUNIIOR: 6. cin. o'o.dncics.s'ssessande chee nedalews 885 00 10,815 26 
$212,609 56 
Disbursements: 
Transfer of Income to Children’s Educational Fund (Schedule 6).. 10,815 26 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A)..........000 0600005: $201,794 30 
Made up as follows: a a 
PRODI TE TI. o.oo. vic nc ccs Suiceas.edee sie yess oo ss 0c ckeecnn 
Uninvested Balance... . Red etre thee een e eee 


$201,794 30 
Schedule4¢ INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND 


nr Po GI OR BOGE. Cc, ecru pas cca ekeape aeahane mataed $3,939 go 

Income: 

Contributions........... bine oa. 45 CdR eee RAE REA ee eRe 600 00 
$4,539 90 

Disbursements: 

ES TPT CT COT CTS OES He Cee Terr 

TORE CTF CTT FE OE EN ROT OER 98 27 

Postage and Expressage............... 5'3-abae tad eee bakes ek ad | ee 

Ee hs MERAORAMIOUN. «5.6.5. 0.0.0'5 8.0.0 coe eiedvin cesee’sneeseon's 65 14 

EY ois 45: dns db:5s Bnd ado ke bk Sb 0d 3 derne eee OL aie to es, 

SS niall ica and dom ch 55:4%'6 0 CRS Raa soe alk Ag oc a wt 

Clerical Assistance...... . £ panep ada Kereae ma oad ies, Ce 


Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A).........0. ccc cecceeceee $790 25 


Bird - Lore 
Schedule 5 EGRET PROTECTION FUND 
Balance Unex pended, October 19, 1930. $2,565 80 
Receipts: 
Contributions 9,126 50 
$11,692 39 
Disbursement 
Egret Wardens’ Salaries (20 Wardens) $6,900 00 
Reservation Expenses 365 36 
Supplies sent to Wardens 134 60 
Investigating Illegal Sale of Feathers 50 00 
Publicity and Miscellaneous 449 54 
Gasoline for Patrol Duty 391 68 
Films Purchased 300 co 
Building Tower at Green Island, Texas 217 35 
Inspection of Rookeries, etc. (2 Agents) 581 87 
9,399 40 
Balance Unexpended, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A)... $2,301 99 
Schedule 6 CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 
Balance Unexpended, October 19, 1930..... $18,060 17 
Income: 
Contributions ion $16,558 00 
Junior Members’ Fees. . 25,084 20 
41,642 20 
$59,702 37 
Transfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922 (Schedule 3). 10,815 26 
$70,517 63 
Disbursements: 
Brrp-Lore to Junior Clubs . $5,618 11 
Buttons to Junior Clubs. . 2,257 20 
Audubon Plates used in Brrp- Lone ne 732 96 
Electros and Half-Tones. . eee Lo aad 365 38 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenees 12,641 52 
Office Rent. 1,010 CO 
Office Supplies. . i 209 36 
Postage and Expressage on Circulars and Linecatere.. 9,199 20 
Printed Circulars to Teachers 1,071 80 
Printed Envelopes ‘ 235 23 
Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Members. . 7,843 00 
Reports and Publicity. . ~ 2,630 57 
Salary of Educational Director (Part)... 1,500 00 
Clerical Salaries eee ree 9,464 65 
Summer School Course in ‘Bird- Study. cans 100 00 
Furniture and Fixtures 70 00 
Moving Expenses 70 00 
Miscellaneous Expenses. . 567 26 
— 55,586 24 
Balance Unex pended, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A) $14,931 39 
—— 


89 


39 


40 


00 


Report of the Treasurer 


Schedule 7 BUILDING FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930. . 
Income: 


Contributions. .... 

Interest on Real Estate Mortgages... 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds. . 
Interest on Foreign Obligations... . . 
Interest on Bank Balance 


Transfer of Profit from Supply Department (Exhibit C). 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A).. 


Made up as follows: 


Cash in Bank een sae eae 


Invested in Securities 


$100,296 92 


$7,045 00 
1,321 47 
1,981 25 
1,635 00 

53 53 


~~ ———. 39696 2s 


$112,933 17 
_773 9° 
$113,707 07 


$6,958 32 
106,748 75 
$113,707 07 


Schedule 8 PAUL J. RAINEY FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930. $16,369 81 
Income: 
Rentals of Sanctuary........ . .$15,714 40 
Interest on Bank Balance... 133 08 
——-— 15,847 48 
Disbursements: $32,217 20 
Salaries and Expenses of Superintendent and Assistants. . $7,406 90 
Duck-food.......... : 655 70 
Gasoline used for Patrol Work. 417 03 
Lumber—Building Storehouse. . 502 10 
Repairs and Improvements on Boats. . 305 53 
Survey Expense. . ; pn Oe 19 16 
Miscellaneous Purchases fer Sencteney.. 438 65 
Insurance and Taxes 1996 97 
Legal Services. . 5,716 71 
Inspection and Consultation E xpenses 1s (T. G. P. .. 180 00 
Purchase of Land. i Ricdincmie peak akl sick ant auhaed cau a beeen 300 00 
| RENN ie ETRE ETE NEE, Sh 550 00 
Printing Circulars....... 165 04 
———— 19,653 79 
$12,563 50 
Transfer of Income from Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule 9). 9,318 73 
$21,882 23 
Less: Transfer to Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund (Schedule g).... .. . 10,000 00 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A).............020.0055. $11,882 23 
Made up as follows: oe 
Realty Donated (Nominal Value)... . = Py $1 00 
Boats and Engines (Nominal Value).....................2.005 I 00 
Cash in Bank....... . 11,880 23 


$11.882 23 
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Schedule 9 PAUL J. RAINEY ENDOWMENT FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1030 
Transfer of Part of Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8) 


Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 
Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds 
Interest on Bank Balances aoe 
Interest on Foreign Government Obligations 


Less: Transferred to Paul J. Rainey Fund (Schedule 8) 


Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A) 


Made up as follows: 
Cash in Bank 


Invested in Securities 188,872 75 


Schedule 10 ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 
Income: 

Contributions 


Interest from Roosevelt Endowment Fund Investments (Schedule 17). 


Disbursements: 
Rent of Audubon House ; 
Salary and Expenses of Agent in Charge 
Publicity 
Telephone Services 


Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A)......... 
Made up as follows: 


Cash in Bank 
Realty Donated (Nominal Value) 


Schedule 11 GAME REFUGE BILL FUND 


Balance Unex pended, October 19, 1930. . 
Disbursements: 
Traveling Expenses of Worker 


Balance Transferred to General Operating Statement (Exhibit B)..... 


wn 


8 8 


Report of the Treasurer 


Schedule 12 GOLF CLUB SANCTUARY FUND 
I I one 5. cd ds weak b Ae Rel ee gad RIL ELIE Raw eis $313 47 
Receipts: 
ecu Cemientsems SOF WHOS. 6. 55.00 civic cs ced ons d kaee neje0ss's mss 5s ED 
GU TINIE icin 3:5'5i4 6b -0.s 6.0 sp © ds. 0 Wee a de PROM did nh OSLER Teen Da 
——_ «770 13 
$1,083 60 
Disbursements: 
Salary and Expenses Special Agent................cccccsccecsecces e+ $403 96 
Rental of Motion Picture Machine..................00eceeeeereeees 40 00 
Rent of Office isso kcdirie 2d etad 6 cSie Mak dap Pe een A De a Ste avers a 
ET LE LO Te Or ip 
EE eta ee POOR eT Pe OTe Te era 
Postage and Miscellaneous..... PEC CERT PE PC ee eS 
- 1,083 60 
Balance, October 15, 1931...........+.. Shi aka Rta Rata akak etiece dee ee ae $ o 
SHELDON ANTELOPE SANCTUARY FUND 
Schedule 13 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930. . bee Sa Peak Carta Ore ei $2,756 64 
Income: 
OURO TEE TEE? cieeaions ; ... $129 00 
Refund on land purchased in 1930 peeve dss mer 542 19 
-———- 671 19 
$3,427 83 
Disbursements: 
Purchase of Additional Land . $1,500 00 
ND SOI 6a bo.5:3 010 We um 0s 28 25 
. — 1,528 25 
Balance Unexpended, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A) ...... ; $1,899 58 
CORNELIUS A. WOOD ENDOWMENT FUND 
Schedule 14 
ae OO COMO SO. BOD. os ond c5,4.5.00d60nsdae eo etre ektee $5,263 20 
Income: 
in i Tee, 5 .'s'a'e aé.'o-0 0604-0509 00 nap eee bh cecke il, ae 
Less: 75 per cent Transferred to General Fund for Game Protection..... 187 50 
—— 62 50 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A)....... 0.00 c ccc cece cee es $5,325 70 
Made up as follows: 
NN PPPOE OLE EET LOTT ETT Tre 
UE TOMIIIIND:. 5 5 6 5 65 caca ob ce dsidnse ee ween b,anad inane 


$5,325 70 


Wiehe ey Lo ee te ete 
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Schedule 15 MARY DUTCHER MEMORIAL FUND 


Balance of Fund, October 10, 1030... 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 


Deduct: 


$7,737 70 


397 §0 


$8,135 20 


Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in In- 


terest on Real Estate Mortgages (Exhibit B)... 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A)......... 0060 ce cece eee 


Made up as follows: 


Invested in Securities...... gee Mlk sles 6 op win so oe aldo 
Uninvested Balance 1,487 70 
$7,727 70 
Schedule 16 LAURA NORCROSS MARRS FUND 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930. $25,000 00 
Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages 1,400 00 
$26,400 00 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in In 
terest on Real Estate Mortgages (Exhibit B) 1,400 00 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A) $25,000 00 
Made up as follows: 
Invested in Securities. oe eta acl gh eS ae Pek 7 $25,000 00 
ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY ENDOWMENT FUND 
Schedule 17 
Balance of Fund, October 19, 1930 $1,070 [ore] 
Income: 
Interest on Bonds of Domestic Corporation. . 50 00 
$1,120 00 
Deduct: 
Income transferred wv Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund (Schedule ro)... .. 50 00 
Balance of Fund, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A)... $1,070 00 


Made up as follows: 


Invested in Securities $952 75 
Uninvested Balance 117 25 
$1,070 00 


Report of the Treasurer 
70 
50 Schedule 18 RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
f es GF Tasdret, OOi 8D, FOG. oasis cocks ssevcscees oo $15,000 00 
" Income: 
Interest on Real Estate Mortgages....................55. $300 00 
- Interest on Domestic Corporation Bonds. . oe Shad beveled 225 00 
0 -———— 525 00 
cs $15,525 00 
Deduct: 
Income transferred to General Operating Statement included in In- 
terest on Real Estate Mortgages and Interest on Domestic Cor- 
poration Bonds (Exhibit B) Ss i Mad oka Actes’ ka mae ene 525 00 
Balance of Reserve, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A). ; rats $15,000 00 
Made up as follows: 
Oo Invested in Securities . $14,950 00 
Uninvested Balance... . ae eae 50 00 
9 ae 
$15,000 00 
‘ . — 
c STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS OF PROPERTY 
Schedule 19 AT 915-29 DAWSON STREET 
*) 
= Receipts: 
Rentals Received (Exhibit B) Be Te ee tae $1,535 00 
Disbursements: 
Commission to Agents , , Kat puede bas sae ee $38 40 
Plumbing........... EE Oe er 
Te coed yes Oe 192 00 
Sundry Repairs. .. Rae : siioebaecciieae sSedes 121 28 
, Real Estate Taxes (First Half 1931) PERE ye - ++ 496 75 
RE ea ee oe cee ae oa eee ty .. 190 40 
P Commission for Renting Store... , pa oe da bd pte thie ee 
Insurance.......... ae 267 07 
, Miscellaneous Expenses. 29 00 
, Total Disbursements (Exhibit B)... . ere PET Tee ire 1,437 40 
Total Net Receipts for the Period.... 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 
Schedule 20 AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For the Period froin October 19, 1930, to October 15, 1931 


Cash Balance, October 19, 1930 er ere meee $69,509 62 
Receipts: 
General Fund Income : . . .. .$94,509 
Supply Department Receipts Seas ie SQSS 
General Endowment Fund Se 
Permanent Fund of 1922 ie anal ot Oe --« 50,888 
International Bird-Protection Fund saps a & We er acs 600 
Egret Protection Fund ; . nian 
Children’s Educational Fund ee er ; .. 41,642 
Building Fund en .. 12,636 
Paul J. Rainey Fund hota : ... 15,847 
Paul J. Rainey Endowment Fund - Apna so. @ SS 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund 
Golf Club Sanctuary Fund 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund 
Cornelius A. Wood Endowment Fund 
Total Receipts ; aes 382,127 50 
Net Decrease of Bird-Card Inventory eunenena * 1,041 10 
Total ieee - $452,678 31 
Disbursements: 
General Fund weve . .$Q1,211 
Supply Department Expenses ee .. 13,758 
International Bird-Protection Fund ; ; .. 3,749 
Egret Protection Fund ; ; next 9,390 
Children’s Educational Fund tee. ates ..+ 55,586 
Paul J. Rainey Fund ooss's 5083 
Roosevelt Sanctuary Fund ; oo. IIe? 
Game Refuge Bill Fund ae 19 
Golf Club Sanctuary Fund ; » ee 
Sheldon Antelope Sanctuary Fund » hats ae écllee ee! Ge 
Dawson Street Property Se ‘5 2,298 
New Investments Made . $266,914 38 
Less: Investments Matured ae? .. 63,680 00 
—_—_—— 203,234 ; 
Deposit on Electric Light Service ; either 25 
Total Disbursements id ben etal Rare 406,656 17 
Cash Balance, October 15, 1931 (Exhibit A) eine: bd etx $46,022 14 


Note: Of the receipts in Supply Department ($14,532.01) $88.75 represents cost of sup- 
plies used by other Funds as follows: 
Children’s Educational Fund Seuss ob sci Wetaeoar el Ae 
Egret Protection Fund eee PAY 48 75 
$88 75 


Therefore, the cash receipts and disbursements will be correspondingly reduced by this 
amount. 


